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THE ASSOCIATION’S NEW OFFICERS 


A Letter to the Membership 


Dear Colleagues: 


This letter is to introduce the recently elected officers of the 
American Association of University Professors: Richard H. 
Shryock, Director of the Institute of Medical History, The Johns 
Hopkins University, President; Ralph H. Fuchs, Professor of Law, 
Indiana University, First Vice-President; and Helen C. White, 
Professor of English, University of Wisconsin, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Brief biographical sketches presenting pertinent professional 
data concerning Professors Shryock, Fuchs, and White were pub- 
lished in the Autumn, 1949 issue of the Association’s Budletin in 
connection with their nominations. Detailed statements con- 
cerning their careers may be found in the current edition of Who’s 
Who in America. All of these new offiiers are members of the 
Association of long standing; all are conversant with and devoted 
to the ideals and principles of the Association; all are able mem- 
bers of the profession and distinguished in their respective disci- 
plines of history, law, and English. 

The caliber and the ideals of the men and women who hold office 
in the Association are of the utmost importance to the welfare of 
the Association. This is true if for no other reason than that the 
officers of the Association typify in the eyes of the profession and 
of the public the quality and the ideals of the Association. This is 
particularly true of those who hold the Association’s presidency, 
and those who have held this office have typified the professional 
qualities which, pursuant to its ideals, the Association seeks to 
develop. In this significant position the Association has been 
served by a succession of able members of the profession, each of 
whom has contributed to its development. The names of these 
former Presidents, listed in the order of their service, are:! John 


1 The institutional connections listed are as of the time of election to office. 
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Dewey (Philosophy), Columbia University; John H. Wigmore 
(Law), Northwestern University; Frank Thilly (Philosophy), 
Cornell University; J. M. Coulter (Botany), University of Chi- 
cago; Arthur O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Edward Capps (Classics), Princeton University; Vernon 
L. Kellogg (Zoology), Stanford University; E. R. A. Seligman 
(Political Science), Columbia University; J. V. Denney (English), 
Ohio State University; A. O. Leuschner (Astronomy), University 
of California; W. T. Semple (Classics), University of Cincinnati; 
Henry Crew (Physics), Northwestern University; William B. 
Munro (Government), Harvard University; Walter Wheeler Cook 
(Law), The Johns Hopkins University; Samuel A. Mitchell 
(Astronomy), University of Virginia; Anton J. Carlson (Physiol- 
ogy), University of Chicago; Mark H. Ingraham (Mathematics), 
University of Wisconsin; Frederick S. Deibler (Economics), 
Northwestern University; W. T. Laprade (History), Duke Uni- 
versity; Quincy Wright (International Law), University of 
Chicago; Edward C. Kirkland (History), Bowdoin College; and 
Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford University. 

It is appropriate in this connection to speak in special reference 
to the Association’s most recent former President, Ralph H. Lutz. 
Professor Lutz has had a distinguished academic career as a 
teacher and administrator. Both as teacher and as administrator, 
he has long been interested and active in the work of the Associa- 
tion. Prior to his election to the presidency of the Association, 
he served the Association as a member of several of its committees 
and of its Council. His service to the Association in these several 
roles was characterized by conscientiousness, insight, and wisdom. 
The fact that he is now a former President does not mean that the 
Association is to be deprived of his services in an official capacity. 
Pursuant to a wise provision of the Association’s Constitution, he 
will continue as a member of the Association’s Council for the 
next six years, and he has consented to continue to serve as an Ac- 
tive member of the Association’s Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. 

Professor Shryock’s election to the Association’s presidency 
continues the succession of able members of the profession in this 
significant office. For this office Professor Shryock is well quali- 
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fied in scholarship and in experience in teaching, research, and ad- 
ministration and in the work of the Association. He has been 
president of Association Chapters in two universities, is a former 
member of the Association’s Council, and has served on three of 
the Association’s national committees. Among his qualifications 
one of particularly great value in the work of the Association is 
an understanding of the limitations of the Association inherent in 
its nature, viz., an organization in which membership is wholly 
voluntary and not a professional requirement; an organization 
which is neither endowed nor subsidized; and an organization 
which, in seeking to achieve recognition of its principles, perforce 
operates entirely in the realm of persuasion and appeal to reason. 

In the nature of the case, the Association cannot come to grips 
with all of the situations in our institutions of higher education in 
which professional principles are not observed; and there are many 
such situations. Nor can the Association deal as effectively with 
the situations it is able to consider as the facts of these situations fre- 
quently warrant, certainly not as effectively as all the members of 
the Association would wish, with the result that the Association is 
frequently charged with being ineffective. While this charge 
is understandable and in one sense is true, it is not true if 
what the Association has accomplished despite its limitations is 
taken into consideration. Because of the imitations of the Asso- 
ciation, those who are responsible for its work must have or must 
develop perspective to enable them to take the long-range view 
concerning what the Association can accomplish. Operating in 
the light of the long-range view always calls for patience and re- 
straint of a high order, and patience and restraint always stem from 
perspective. Professor Shryock has perspective. 

It is important also that those responsible for the work of the 
Association be aware of its strength, which also inheres in its na- 
ture, in its ideals and principles, in its voluntary membership 
which is conducive to solidarity and esprit de corps, and in its 
economic independence which is conducive to freedom of thought 
and action. The strength of the Association, however, in the 
sense of its influence in achieving recognition of its principles in our 
institutions of higher education, depends in the last analysis on the 
degree and the extent of the understanding and the support of these 
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ideals and principles by the profession. As these ideals and prin- 
ciples are increasingly understood and supported by the pro- 
fession—and the increasing membership of the Association would 
seem to indicate that they are being increasingly understood and 
supported by the profession—the Association gains in influence 
and becomes a more effective organization “in being,” which 
in turn makes it a more effective organization “‘in action.,’’ 
An understanding of the source of this potential strength of the 
Association makes clear the need for continuous “‘education’”’ of the 
profession concerning its ideals and principles and the need for 
officers of the Association who have the insight and the ability to 
“teach” the profession. Professor Shryock’s career indicates that 
he possesses these qualifications for the Association’s presidency. 
In previous communications introducing new officers I have 
commented on the regrettable fact that the officers of the Associa- 
tion have so few opportunities to meet and to become acquainted 
with the membership, and I have pointed out the factors that limit 
the possibility of their doing so. First, there is the factor of time. 
The officers of the Association, like all other members of the Associ- 
ation, are busy practitioners of their profession, with classes to 
teach, examinations to conduct, committee meetings to partici- 
pate in, and other obligations to meet, both professional and civic. 
In this connection I pointed out that the work schedules of the 
officers of the Association, like those of all other teachers, are in- 
flexible. Second, there is the factor of distance in the continental 
distribution of the Association’s membership which makes it very 
difficult for the officers to become acquainted with the membership. 
Finally, there is the factor of expense of travel. Even if the officers 
of the Association had the time to visit Chapters extensively, the 
Association cannot at present finance the travel that would be 
necessary to enable them to become acquainted with any consider- 
able portion of the membership. It was to the end that members 
of the Association who are not personally acquainted with the As- 
sociation’s officers might have some feeling of acquaintanceship 
with at least one of them, that there was begun in 1942 the policy 
of publishing in the Association’s Bulletin a photograph of the in- 
coming President. A recent photograph of Professor Shryock 
accompanies this letter of introduction. 
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The Association is to be congratulated on its new officers. That 
it can command the interest and the services of men and women 
of the caliber of Professors Shryock, Fuchs, and White evidences 
the significance and the vitality of the Association. Their election 
to their present significant positions in the Association and their 
acceptance of the responsibilities of these positions bode well for 
the future of the Association. It is a pleasure to introduce them 
to the membership. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Ratpuw E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Cleveland, Ohio—March 25-26, 1950 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors was held in Cleveland, Ohio, at the Hotel 
Cleveland, on Saturday and Sunday, March 25-26, 1950. Up- 
wards of 300 members and guests, representative of the faculties of 
125 colleges and universities, were in attendance. This attendance 
was larger and more representative of the Association and of the 
profession than that of any previous Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ation. 

The meeting was preceded on Friday, March 24, by sessions of 
the Council of the Association and of the Association’s Committees 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure and on the Economic Status of 
the Profession, and was followed by a session of the Council on 
Monday, March 27. 

The program of the meeting, like those of previous Annual Meet- 
ings, consisted of addresses, reports, and symposia, followed by 
open forum discussion. In the program this year subjects relating 
to the principles of freedom, both constitutional and academic, 
were given emphasis. 

Professor Ralph H. Lutz, Presiaent of the Association, presided 
at all of the sessions except the Annual Dinner, at which he gave 
his retiring presidential address. 

The address by Professor Lutz, entitled “The History of the 
Concept of Freedom,” and the Annual Report for Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, presented by Professor William 
T. Laprade, Chairman of the Committee, are published in this 
issue of the Association’s Bulletin. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


PROGRAM 
Saturday, March 25, 1950 


g:00-10:00 A. M.—Registration of members and guests. 
10:00 A. M.—First Session 

Address of Welcome, Cyrus S. Eaton, Industrialist and Banker; 
Member, Board of Trustees, Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, Denison University, and 
the University of Chicago. 

“The Proposal to Establish National Scholarships and Fellowships 
and to Provide for Loans for Students in Institutions of Higher 
Education,” Buell G. Gallagher, Special Consultant to the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Questions and discussion. 


2:00 P. M.—Seconp Session 


Address, “Loyalty Tests and Freedom in Government and Educa- 
tion,” Francis Biddle, former United States Attorney General. 
Panel Presentation: Chairman, George Pope Shannon, Associate 
Secretary of the American Association of University Professors. 

Loyalty Tests for Students—Special Reference to National Schol.- 
arships and Fellowships, Bentley Glass, Associate Professor of 
Biology, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Loyalty Oaths—Special Reference to Teachers, Ralph Fuchs, 
Professor of Law, Indiana University. 

Questions and discussion. 


7:00 P. M.—ANNvAL DINNER 


Toastmaster: Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law, 
University of Chicago. 

Address, ‘““The Challenge of Longevity,” Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, 
Specialist in Geriatrics. 

Address, “The History of Freedom,” Ralph H. Lutz, Professor of 
History, Stanford University. 


Sunday, March 26, 1950 


9:30 A. M.—Turrp Stsston 


“Is the Association Fulfilling Its Purpose ‘to maintain and advance 
the ideals and standards of the profession’?”” Ralph E. Himstead, 
General Secretary of the American Association of University 
Professors. 

Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure for 
1949, William T. Laprade, Professor of History, Duke University; 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Recommendations of Committee A and of the Council of the Asso- 
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ciation Concerning Censured Administrations, Ralph E. Him- 
stead, General Secretary. 


2:00 P. M.—Fourtu Session 


“The Qualifications and Preparation of College Teachers—A Re- 
sponsibility of the Profession,” Fernandus Payne, Professor of 
Zoology and former Dean of the Graduate School, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

“The R*le and Functions of Chapters in the Work or the Associa- 
tion,” Francis J. Tschan, Emeritus Professor of History, The 
Pennsylvania State College; Chairman, Committee E on Organi- 
zation and Conduct of Chapters. 

Questions and discussion. 

Action on Proposed Constitutional Amendment. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of the Results in the Annual Election. 


The courtesy and efficiency of the local reception committee and 
of the staff of the Hotel Cleveland contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the meeting and to the pleasure of those in attendance. 
The members of the local reception committee were: Dorothy C. 
Hockey (English), Western Reserve University, Chairman; Mel- 
vin J. Astle (Chemistry), Case Institute of Technology; George 
Bigelow (Economics), John Carroll University; Robert T. Cassa- 
boom (Biology), Baldwin-Wallace College; E. Philip Earl (Phys- 
ics), Fenn College; C. Elmer Gehlke (Sociology), Western Re- 
serve University; and Rolland E. Wolfe (Biblical Literature), 
Western Reserve University. 


Resolutions 


During recent years the Council of the Association has given pro- 
longed consideration to subjects relating to the principles of free- 
dom and tenure, in special reference to loyalty oaths and loyalty 
tests for teachers and the rationale of guilt. During these years the 
Council has also given careful consideration to other subjects re- 
garded as of the concern of the academic profession; viz., Social 
Security, the educational and cultural rehabilitation of war-deva- 
stated countries, political interference in educational administra- 
tion, and national scholarships and fellowships. 

In preparation for the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting these and 
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related subjects were referred to the Committee on Resolutions for 
the Annual Meeting for further consideration, with a view to the 
formulation of statements for consideration by the Annual Meet- 
ing. At the session of the Council preceding the Annual Meeting 
the Committee on Resolutions submitted tentative statements on 
subjects relating to freedom. Following full discussion of these 
tentative statements a consensus was reached on their substance, 
and the Committee was requested to prepare statements for sub- 
mission to the Annual Meeting. At this meeting the Council also 
expressed reaffirmation of its previous endorsements of other state- 
ments that had been submitted to and adopted by the Annual 
Meeting in recent years and instructed the Committee to prepare 
appropriate statements for Annual Meeting action. 

The members of the Committee on Resolutions for the Annual 
Meeting were: Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Indiana University, Chair- 
man; Robert Lowry Calhoun (Theology), Yale University; Earl 
Cranston (Religion, History), University of Southern California; 
Bentley Glass (Biology), The Johns Hopkins University; John A. 
Kinneman (Sociology), Illinois State Normal University; and 
W. Albert Noyes, Jr. (Chemistry), University of Rochester. 

The report of the Committee was submitted to the Annual Meet- 
ing at its last session on March 26. Since addresses and reports 
that had previously been given to the meeting were concerned 
with the principles of freedom, and since these addresses and re- 
ports had been followed by full discussion, the debate on the 
resolutions presented by the Committee was not extensive. Each 
of the resolutions presented was adopted without dissenting 
votes. The texts of these resolutions follow: 


Loyalty Oaths and Loyalty Tests for Teachers 


Our democracy is founded upon the principles of freedom of 
thought, speech, and conscience, and any invasions of these civil 
liberties not necessitated by direct governmental responsibilities 
of the persons involved or by their access to secret information vital 
to national security threatens to bring about those very totalitarian 
restrictions which we are most concerned to avoid. We recognize 
that safeguards against espionage by such persons must be main- 
tained; but to subject the members of the teaching profession to 
tests and prescriptions of loyalty beyond those which bind other 
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citizens is a particularly grave blow to the intellectual freedom 
and moral integrity that are the greatest heritage of our educational 
system. 

Be it therefore Resolved, By this the Thirty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of University Professors, that: 

1. We are opposed to the requirement, by any authority, politi- 
cal or academic, that teachers, students, or research fellows, ex- 
cept those who have direct governmental responsibilities or access 
to officially secret (classified or restricted) information, shall take 
special loyalty oaths or shall disclaim membership in organizations 
listed as subversive. 

2. We express our disapproval of singling out for special in- 
vestigation ie personal convictions or the political beliefs and 
connections of teachers or students who do not have access to 
officially secret information. 

Such practices are ineffective to identify dangerous individuals, 
who may not hesitate to comply falsely; and the imposition of 
such requirements, or resort to such investigations, casts unjusti- 
fied suspicion upon the teaching profession. Their true gravity 
lies, however, in their tendency to sap the strength of American 
education, American thought, and American institutions by re- 
quiring conformity to official orthodoxy of opinion and conduct. 


Loyalty Tests for Persons Considered for National Science Foundat‘on 
Scholarships and Fellowships 


We believe that a sound national program of education and re- 
search in basic science will be in the national interest and in the 
interest of humanity only if the best minds can be attracted to it, 
and we believe that freedom of thought and action is inherent in 
the American tradition. We recognize also that the establishment 
of a National Science Foundation should aid in training scientists 
and in prosecuting research in areas of science not connected with 
problems which must be classified as secret for reasons of national 
security. 

Be it therefore Resolved, By this the Thirty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of University Professors, that: 

1. We urge the Congress of the United States not to include in 
any bill designed to establish a National Science Foundation any 
mandatory general requirement for investigation into the personal 
life and opinions of those who may receive grants or benefits from 
such a Foundation except that the Foundation should assure itself, 
by all proper means, of the loyalty of those persons who may be 
required by their duties to have access to oF stee the revela- 
tion of which to unauthorized persons would be harmful to national 
security. 
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2. We express our disapproval of any proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a National Science Foundation under conditions that 
will require the Federal Bureau of Investigation to investigate all 
persons who might receive scholarships and fellowships and we 
urge the President of the United States to withhold approval of 
such legislation should it be enacted by the Congress. 


The Rationale of Guilt 


The principles of academic freedom and tenure long maintained 
by the American Association of University Professors and other 
organizations have consistently been interpreted and applied ac- 
cording to the conception that guilt of misconduct warranting dis- 
missal from a college or university teaching position must be per- 
sonal and may not be established according to the formula of guilt 
by association. Continued adherence to this interpretation is es- 
sential to the maintenance of free thought and instruction and of 
educational opportunity in a democratic society. 

Be it therefore Resolved, By this the Thirty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of University Professors, that: 

We affirm our belief in the principles of academic freedom and 
tenure as previously applied, and oppose the substitution of any 
doctrine whereby of a college or university teacher in 


any lawful political party or other organization could become in 
itself a proper ground of dismissal from his post. 


Social Security 


Be it Resolved, By this the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, that, concurring in 
the resolution of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting, we urge the ex- 
tension of the full old-age and unemployment provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act to the staffs of all private, nonprofit 
educational, religious, and charitable institutions and, subject to 
agreements between the Federal Government and state and local 
authorities, to the staffs of similar public institutions, in such man- 
ner as to supplement and encourage retirement systems already in 
existence. 


National Scholarships and Fellowships 


Be it Resolved, By this the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, that, concurring in 
the action of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting, we urge legislation 
by the United States Congress to establish a program of grants-in- 
aid, in the form of undergraduate scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships, to be awarded to individual students selected on the basis of 
ability and need and to be used by the recipients for attendance at 
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such accredited institutions of higher education as they shall elect 
to enter and to which they can obtain admittance regardless of loca- 
tion or type of control. 


Educational and Cultural Rehabilitation of War-Devastated 
Countries 


Be it Resolved, By this the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, that we urge the 
members and Chapters of the Association to participate generously 
and with consciousness of its full significance in - a CARE pro- 
gram to aid in the educational and cultural reconstruction of war- 
devastated countries, with particular emphasis upon the work of 
the United States Book Exchange. 


In Appreciation 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors expresses sincere appreciation to its 
friends in the City of Cleveland for their abundant hospitality. 
They have united to bestow maximum comfort and enjoyment 
upon their guests. Their welcome has created a lasting glow of 
cordiality between visitors and hosts. We extend our heartfelt 
thanks to the Reception Committee from five local institutions 
whose efforts have enhanced our pleasure and speeded our busi- 
ness; to Mr. Cyrus S. Eaton for his stimulating address expressing 
significant thought as well as greeting; to the Hotel Cleveland and 
its personnel, who have rendered excellent service in ideal sur- 


roundings; and, finally, to the authorities of the City itself in which 
we are met. 


Association Business 


Censured Administrations 


The General Secretary of the Association presented recommenda- 
tions of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure and of 
the Council of the Association that the Administration of Evans- 
ville College be placed on the Association’s list of Censured Admin- 
istrations. In support of these recommendations the General 
Secretary presented data concerning conditions of academic free- 
dom and tenure at Evansville College and the views and actions of 
the Administration of the College in reference to these principles. 
Following a discussion of these data it was voted without dis- 
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sent that the Administration of Evansville College be placed on 
the Association’s list of Censured Administrations. 


Constitutional Amendment 


The Annua! Meeting adopted the proposed amendment to Article 
VII of the Association’s Constitution, which was published in the 
Winter, 1949 Bulletin. This amendment substitutes a new Sec- 
tion 1, empowering the Association’s Council to determine the 
annual dues of the Association and to regulate the payment of 
dues, for Sections 1, 2, and 3 which fixed the amount of the annual 
dues and regulated their payment. ‘This amendment also renum- 
bered Sections 4 and § as Sections 2 and 3. The Constitution is 
published on pp. 118-127 of this issue of the Bulletin. 


The Annual Election 


The results in the Annual Election of the Association, which had 
been conducted by individual mail ballot as an extension of the 
Annual Meeting, were presented by the General Secretary as 


follows: President, Richard H. Shryock (History), The Johns 


Hopkins University; First Vice-President, Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), 
Indiana University; Second Vice-President, Helen C. White (Eng- 
lish), University of Wisconsin; Members of the Council: W. E. 
Alley (Economics), Drake University; W. Edward Brown (Greek 
and Ancient History), Lafayette College; Marjorie Dilley (Politi- 
cal Science), Connecticut College; James W. Fesler (Political 
Science), University of North Carolina; J. Fagg Foster (Econom- 
ics), University of Denver; Royal M. Frye (Physics), Boston 
University; Warren C. Middleton (Psychology), DePauw Uni- 
versity; Eva Matthews Sanford (European History), Sweet 
Briar College; Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin College; Lloyd 
B. Williams (Mathematics), Reed College. 


The meeting adjourned at 6:00 P. M. on March 26, 1950. 


Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONCEPT OF 
FREEDOM' 


By RALPH H. LUTZ 


Stanford University 


The first half of this century has witnessed the greatest challenges 
to individual freedom since the beginning of this concept two 
thousand years ago. First, international warfare, the historic 
enemy of freedom, has ceased to be waged by national armies 
alone and now, as total war, engulfs entire nationalities. Second, 
there has been a serious challenge to democracies and systems of 
free enterprise. Third, there has been for the first time in the 
western world a widespread challenge to the historic concept of 
freedom. The red, brown, and black totalitarianisn.s of this 
century have thundered against the allegedly worn-out concepts of 
freedom and offered to hundreds of millions of our contemporaries a 
new revelation. 

This paper will re-examine the concept of freedom and its de- 
velopment from the days of the Greek city state to the Twentieth 
Century socialized state, will note some of the ups and downs of 
freedom, and will conclude with a discussion of the freedom of the 
scholar in special reference to this age of action and counter-action. 


II 


The present world-wide discussion of freedom illustrates the 
inherent difficulty of establishing a universal definition of the con- 
cept of freedom and makes clear the validity of the historic maxim 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. Harold Laski had 
this thought in mind when he wrote in 1930 “... it becomes neces- 
sary in each age to restate the case for freedom if it is to be main- 

1 Address of the retiring President of the American Association of University 


Professors, presented on March 25, 1950 at the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, March 25 and 26, 1950. 
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tained.” This discussion makes clear also that if we are to achieve 
and maintain freedom, there must be toleration and respect for the 
rights of human reason. 

The first clear statement of social tolerance as a norm of human 
culture is the famous speech of Pericles as quoted by the historian 
Thucydides. In this oration is found the conception of organized 
society recognizing freedom of behavior for its individual citizens. 
Plato, a few years later, asserted that every individual member of 
the Grecian society should have freedom of contemplation and free- 
dom for the communication of contemplative experience. Socrates 
and Plato not only laid the philosophic bases for freedom but pro- 
claimed to man that he held in his own hands the power to shape 
his own destiny. 

Actually, the dawn of social conscience occurred long before the 
golden age of Greece. Breasted places it about four thousand 
years ago. The myth of Prometheus, bringing down fire to man, 
illustrates the antiquity of the belief of practicability of purpose 
in primitive society. The fire of Prometheus gave man a new 
freedom of action. Not only the Greeks but many ancient peoples 
passed through a state of materialistic mechanism and amoral 
conduct before their intellectual leaders stated clearly the funda- 
mental bases of cultural life. ‘Since the days of Pythagoras,” 
wrote Arthur H. Compton, “it has been recognized that a world 
of law implies a life of self-discipline if that life is to reach its highest 
development.” While the original ideal of freedom in ancient 
Greece included the protection of the group from attack and the 
ambition of the group to develop itself as completely as was 
humanly possible, the concept of individual freedom was the crea- 
tion of the Stoics, who defined the self-realization of the individual 
as the principal objective of human endeavor. Moreover, the 
Stoics gave to posterity the ideas of the inherent justice of the uni- 
verse and of rational man’s ability to comprehend the great order 
of nature, and thus through his reasoning power to conform his 
conduct to it. The Stoic doctrine of natural law had a profound 
influence on the Roman jurisprudence, as Cicero’s De Legthus 
clearly reveals. 

It was not a Stoic, but Protagoras, friend of Pericles and Eurip- 
ides and first of the Sophists, who wrote the immortal line, “Man 
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is the measure of all things—of things that are, that they are, of 
things that are not, that they are not.” 

Christianity added to the Greek concept of human freedom and 
the Roman political philosophy the idea of the dignity of the human 
personality in the brotherhood of mankind. In the twentieth 
century Socialist and Communist publicists have even sought to 
compare the early Christians, from the persecutions of Nero to the 
persecutions of Trajan, with the Communists in contemporary 
America, while avoiding any serious discussion of the spiritual, 
ethical, and moral problems involved in any such comparison. 

During the long period from the kings of the Franks and Ger- 
mans to the last kings of medieval England, there existed a sort of 
contractual character in their states, based upon the ancient 
Germanic dualism between the prince and the freeman. The great 
political scientist, Georg Jellinik, used to assert in his seminar at 
Heidelberg that this contractual character of the state was “the 
peculiar feature of the political ideas of the Germanic peoples 
which in the West superimposed themselves upon the monistic 
Roman conception of the state.”” The best case study of this 
character of the medieval state is Magna Charta, 1215. Is the 
great charter really the cornerstone of Anglo-Saxon freedom, or is 
it a reactionary feudal document which arrogant Norman barons, 
jealous of their selfish liberties, forced the pusillanimous King John 
to sign at Runnymede? Whatever may have been the original 
character of the Charter, let us not forget that when it was reissued 
in 1225 it conceded these very selfish liberties “to people and to 
populace alike.”” Among these liberties “due process of law,’’ for 
example, despite its vagueness in the Charter, has served down the 
centuries as a last defense of freedom of thought. Four hundred 
and sixty-three years after Magna Charta the English dethroned 
King James II in a revolution which Locke justified in his second 
treatise on civil government, and in so doing laid “the ideological 
groundwork for our American Revolution.” In this single book 
are the concepts of natural rights, constitutional liberty, and liberty 
versus government. 

Twenty-one years before Locke, the philosopher Spinoza had 
published Tractatus Theologico-politicus, which was condemned by 
the Protestant authorities in Holland, placed on the Catholic 
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Index in Rome, and interdicted by the States General of Holland. 
Spinoza believed that the bases of government and institutions are 
consent and participation, and that jurisprudence is the instrument 
for guaranteeing these bases. He dared in 1670 to write: 


The ultimate aim of government is not to rule nor to restrain by 
fear nor to exact obedience, but contrariwise to free every man from 
fear, that he may live in all possible security; in other words, to 
strengthen his natural right to exist and to work without injury to 
vo or others.... In fact, the true aim of government is 
iberty. 


III 


Americans are only too often indifferent to the genetic approach 
to the problems of their contemporary freedom and, what is worse, 
actually underestimate the power of the idzals of our democratic 
creed as expressed in the Declaration of Independence and the first 
ten amendments of the Constitution. The overwhelming majority 
of Americans, however, believe in the power of such ideals as faith 


in high moral value, faith in our destiny, optimism, enterprise, and 
a sense of fair play. The Declaration of Independence proclaims 
that the end of political society is the preservation of the natural and 
imprescriptible rights of men. These rights are liberty, property 
security, and resistance to oppression. 

One month before the Declaration of Independence was adopted 
at Philadelphia, the first American constitutional convention at Wil- 
liamsburg passed a bill of rights based upon the concepts of our 
own colonial statesmen and the Eighteenth Century political 
philosophers of England and France. This bill of rights became 
the archetype of all enactments concerning limitations upon gov- 
ernment. Lafayette carried these ideas back to France after the 
American Revolution and embodied them in the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen which was adopted by the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly in 1789. The eleventh article of this 
Declaration reads: 


The free communication of ideas and opinions is one of the most 
precious of the rights of man. Every citizen may accordingly 
speak, write and print with freedom. 
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This declaration of rights was denounced by every monarchical 
state in the old world since, as Jefferson pointed out, monarchical 
Europe believed firmly that men cannot be restrained within the 
limits of order and justice except by physical and moral forces 
wielded by authorities independent of their will. Yet 163 years 
after the American Revolution 46 other nations had adopted the 
freedoms of the American Constitution. The Turkish Constitu- 
tion of 1924 declared that the natural rights of Turks include in- 
violability of person, and liberty of conscience, of thought, speech, 
publication, travel. Article 125 of the latest Soviet Constitution 
guarantees citizens freedom of speech, of the press, of assemblies 
and meetings, and of street processions and demonstrations, illus- 
trating that even a totalitarian régime pays lip service to the princi- 
ples of 1776 and 1789. 


It should, in passing, not escape our attention that the constitu- 
tion of the Fourth French Republic, adopted after the overthrow 
of the Vichy régime, solemnly reaffirmed the freedoms of man and 
of the citizen consecrated by the declaration of the rights of 1789, 
and added a number of Twentieth Century political, economic, and 
social principles. 


The very cornerstone of our own civil liberties is freedom of the 
press, which since the days of Blackstone and Coke has been 
deemed “essential to the nature of a free state.” Virginia de- 
clared in 1776 that freedom of the press was “‘one of the great bul- 
warks of liberty and can never be restrained but by despotic gov- 
ernments.” The Constitution confirmed this. Nevertheless, the 
Sedition Act of 1789 and its companion statute, the Alien Law, 
demonstrated that “it could happen here’? when Congressman 
Matthew Lyon of Vermont was fined and imprisoned for publishing 
a letter in the Vermont Gazeite criticizing the President of the United 
States. ‘Sedition Then and Now” might well be the title of a 
study of the ups and downs of printing with freedom. In this con- 
nection E, P. Cheyney wrote, “There are in our community power- 
ful economic and social and ecclesiastical and even political forces 
that may wish to be able, if their position is endangered, to place 
limitation on criticism of their present position.” May I add that 
any reversion to absolutism west of the tron curtain under its con- 
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temporary titles of totalitarianism and collectivism would mark 
the end of freedom of the press. 


IV 


John Dewey has stated that freedom is the most practical of all 
moral questions, since we need freedom in and among actual events, 
not apart from them. True, the philosophers have examined the 
problem of a metaphysical freedom of the will. Two of the 
world’s greatest rational minds, Plato and Hegel, were opposed to 
democracy as a government and as a way of life. The philosopher 
Kant demonstrated that obedience to the moral law is freedom, 
and Hegel took, from Kant’s identification of freedom with mind, 
the idea of an organic development of freedom in human society 
toward progressively higher and more spiritual forms. “Tolstoy, 
for example,” wrote Dewey, “expressed the idea of Spinoza and 
Hegel when he said that the ox is a slave as long as he refuses to 
recognize the yoke and chafes under it, while if he identifies him- 
self with its necessity and draws willingly instead of rebelliously, 
he is free.” It is true that the romantic philosophers led by Hegel 
identified freedom with natural law, while Spinoza identified it with 
necessity. Marx, who developed the doctrine of economic de- 
terminism, maintained that the historic inevitability of evolution 
would establish economic freedom in a one-class state. The first 
practical attempt to achieve Marxian economic freedom has re- 
sulted nevertheless in a diminution of cultural freedom, a failure, to 
date, to achieve political freedom, and finally in the establishment 
of a vaster despotism than man has hitherto encountered. Free- 
dom, in my considered opinion, is now engaged in a world-wide 
struggle with a tyrannical collectivism, and freedom may not win. 

Again I quote John Dewey: “The problem of freedom and of 
democratic institutions is tied up with the question of what kind of 
culture exists—with the necessity of free culture for free political 
institutions.” The pages of history are filled with the long and 
bitter conflict between. humanity and brute force, between freedom 
and arbitrary power. Every man who has joined in the effort of 
his people or group to determine its historic destiny has, from the 
moment of participation, been free. Man for centuries has fought 
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in the name of freedom for power to carry out the plans of his 
people, or to vary plans previously established, or for self-deter- 
mination for his group in the historic events of his age. ‘“‘De- 
mocracy,”’ said Justice Brandeis, “rests upon two pillars: one the 
principle that all men are equally entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and the other the conviction that such equal 
opportunity will most advance civilization.” Democracy in the 
modern world has also preserved the classical ideal of political 
freedom, the Stoic concept of individual freedom, and the Christian 
idea of freedom in a religious universalism. Monsignor Ryan 
stated that in his opinion all the important postulates of freedom 
are freedom of the will, the dignity of personality, the equality of 
all persons, and brotherly love. 

We are all agreed that liberalism flourished in the Nineteenth 
Century and that it is now in eclipse; that democracy, which 
throughout the last century developed because of political and 
economic progress, is now waning in many areas because of political 
and economic retrogression. Freedom is, at this mid-century 
mark, in deadly peril, and its arch enemy, I repeat, is totalitarian- 
ism. Freedom in the Twentieth Century has been denounced as 
the father of economic monopoly, intellectual confusion, and politi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual materialism. ‘Until the maturity of 
capitalism in the Nineteenth Century,” asserts Harold Laski, “‘the 
movements for national liberty proceeded along similar lines with 
those of individual liberty.”” Yet John Stuart Mill stated, “It is 
in general a necessary condition of free institutions that the bound- 
aries of governments should coincide in the main with those of 
nationalities.” Granted that there are many different definitions 
of “freedom,” such as freedom from want, freedom of labor against 
economic oppression, freedom of economic enterprise from govern- 
mental control, not to mention the many others previously men- 
tioned, there are in my judgment certain constant value patterns 
for freedom which have withstood the tests of two thousand years 
of human progress. These are (1) the political, social, religious, 
cultural, and economic liberties of citizens which no government 
can abrogate or overthrow, (2) the free choice by the citizens of 
those men and women who exercise executive and legislative power 
in the state and maintain safety against external attack and order 
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within the community, (3) the separation of the executive from the 
judicial power, (4) the right to obtain employment or state assist- 
ance if temporarily or permanently unemployable. While the 
Marxist-Leninists maintain that political freedom without eco- 
nomic freedom is worthless, this contention is the negation of the 
realities of freedom in the western world. Freedom is not synony- 
mous with equality, but without equality of opportunity for eco- 
nomic success in life there can be little freedom in a modern state. 
Since the days of the Greek city-states the craving for equality of 
opportunity has been the taproot of revolution. The first of my 
essentials, namely, civil liberties, has been called by Thorias Mann 
“the human adjustment between a logical contrast; the reconcilia- 
tion of freedom and equality, of individual values and the demands 
of society.” Concerning my second essential, it will be recalled 
that long before World War II, Lord Bryce measured the efficiency 
of democracies with dictatorships. In times of crisis like the period 
of the present cold war, certain people, notably the vocal minorities 
in democracies, apparently lose their freedom; and the democra- 
cies, because of the weakening of traditional restraints on govern- 
ment, tend to draw closer in form to the dictatorships. We must, 
however, never forget that every despotism founded before the 
dawn of this century was eventually either overthrown by violent 
revolution or altered by peaceful change. One lesson in the his- 
tory of revolutions is that democracy maintains a higher morale 
and a greater efficiency over a longer period of time. Our efficiency 
depends upon our will to work; neither the slaves nor the oppressed 
ever have, or, in the foreseeable future, ever will develop a better 
spirit than the freemen of America. 

Totalitarian scholars and even a few of our own have scoffed at 
the Eighteenth Century doctrine of the separation of powers. 
These leaders of the new elite hold that bureaucrats should be free 
to draft the law and to prepare the administrative procedure by 
which its legality can be examined—all without any appeal to the 
courts from their decisions. The very citadel of our freedom and 
of our maintenance of social standards essential to individual hap- 
piness is this balance of powers in the modern civilized state. Ifa 
man or group of men possess in a modern state either undivided 
power or unlimited power, the citizens of that state are not free 
men. 
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What about academic freedom? This freedom is, as you are all 
aware, of modern origin, and was uaknown to the Greeks and the 
Romans who often employed slaves as teachers. In medieval 
universities professors were sometimes condemned as heretics by 
theologians who assumed (1) that they knew the whole truth and 
regarded truth as established and (2) that all knowledge was their 
private domain. The great Abélard was not tried because of his 
extra-curricular activities with Héloise, but for his heretical utter- 
ances. This fact was a great shock to such a modern realist as 
Mark Twain. Today not theological heresy, but more often eco- 
nomic and social heresies, are the reasons for the removal of critical 
professors from their academic posts. 

Although the principles of academic freedom do not have consti- 
tutional sanction, their development has been similar to that of our 
constitutional freedoms. Academic freedom should, however, be 
considered as a part of the larger concept of freedom now vouch- 
safed us in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and in the Bill of Rights of 
the American Constitution. No one who believes in our form of 
Government doubts the validity of our constitutional freedoms: 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of petition. The application of 
these principles, however, to specific situations frequently occa- 
sions controversy. The same is true of the application of the 
principles of academic freedom. While there is now general un- 
derstanding and support of the principles of academic freedom by 
those charged with the responsibility of administering our colleges 
and universities, there continue to be differences of opinion arising 
out of the application of these principles to specific situations. In 
this present period of international tension particularly, there are 
controversies relating to the application of the principles of aca- 
demic freedom and these principles, as heretofore interpreted, are 
being seriously challenged by some college and university adminis- 
trators and governing boards and by some legislatures. 

Fear and insecurity have always been the basic causes of the 
threats to academic freedom. Today many of the threats to aca- 
demic freedom stem from the fear of communism. In reference to 
this fear, Professor Zechariah Chafee spoke specifically in his Phi 
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Beta Kappa address, entitled “Freedom and Fear,” published in 
the Bulletin of this Association. In this address he counseled that 
we should “meet objectionable ideas from abroad by living up to 
our own ideas . . . give increased drawing power to our great tradi- 
tions of democracy and freedom.””! | 

One of the first cases of conflict over academic freedom in this 
country was in the disciplining of Henry Dunstan, the first Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. In the early days of the republic Fisher 
Ames declined the presidency of Harvard because of iil health, and 
gave to Emerson that immortal justification of democracy which 
has never been surpassed. The early attacks on freedom of teach- 
ing in American colleges were generally over religious issues. 

At the close of the Eighteenth Century the issues became chiefly 
political. Then as now we were waging a cold war against an aggres- 
sive and propagandizing revolutionary régime which attempted 
to establish subversive and godless agitators on the territories of 
potential enemies and former allies. Several American colleges 
disciplined professors who did not speak out against the excesses 
of the French Revolution. 

Then in 1830 came the first attack on academic freedom on social 
grounds, as professors in both the North and the South heard the 
siren song of the abolitionists. Three professors were forced to 
resign from Western Reserve University. The professor of astron- 
omy at the University of North Carolina was driven from his aca- 
demic position because he favored the abolition of slavery. 

The publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species and the advocacy, 
by Huxley and others, of the hypothesis of evolution had a profound 
effect upon American college faculties. In 1870, Professor John 
Fiske got into trouble at Harvard. There were purges in numerous 
denominational colleges, and even in state institutions. 

Between 1885 and the entrance of America into World War I the 
chief issues were economic and political. They invoived primarily 
the money question, the conduct of large corporations, the position 
of women and their social rights. In 1897, President E. B. An- 
drews of Brown University felt it necessary to resign because the 
university trustees objected to his advocacy of bimetallism. In 
1900, Professor E. A. Ross was dismissed from Stanford 


1 Autumn, 1949 issue, Vol. 35, No. 3, pp. 414-415. 
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University. Professor Ross’s public utterances concerning the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, the Chinese Exclusion Act, and the Big 
Four were anathema to the surviving founder of the University, 
and Professor Ross was fired. Later, the Board of Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin urged the ouster of Professor Ross for 
writing Sin and Society and for escorting Emma Goldman around 
the campus and inviting her to lunch. Fortunately, Professor 
Ross was in China when President Van Hise cabled him that the 
motion to oust him had failed. This great university later ap- 
proved of the following pronouncement: 


In all lines of academic investigation it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the investigator should be absolutely free to follow the 
indications of truth wherever they may lead. Whatever may be 
the limitations which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe the 
great state University of Wisconsin should ever encourage that 
continual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the 
truth can be found. 


Between 1914 and 1923, we, as a nation, appeared to put the 
clock back to the time of the Alien and Sedition Acts. The Scott 
Nearing case at the University of Pennsylvania was only a prelude 
to the many attacks on academic freedom which occurred in this 
period of national tension. “The Espionage Acts of 1917-1918 
were aimed,” wrote Harold H. Fisher, ‘“‘not only at actual espionage 
and the protection of military secrets, but to prevent war was con- 
sidered by the majority to be disloyal propaganda which might 
obstruct the war effort.””. From 1920 until their repeal in 1923, the 
Lusk Laws of New York State compelled teachers to hold certifi- 
cates of loyalty, prohibited the employment of teachers who had 
criticized the government of the United States, and provided for 
the summary dismissal of teachers for seditious or treasonable 
utterances. 

Again, during the insecure years of the depression, the several 
states required teachers to take oaths to support the federal and 
state constitutions. Today 26 states and the territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia impose on 
teachers in the public schools either an oath of allegiance or a cer- 
tificate of loyalty to the United States. 
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VI 


The 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, stating the consensus of college and university teachers and 
administrators, presents the basic premise that “Institutions of 
higher education are conducted for the common good and not to 
further the interest of either the individual teacher or the institution 
asa whole.” ‘The common good,” this statement continues, “‘de- 
pends upon the free search for truth and its free exposition.” Free- 
dom in research is so fundamental to the advancement of truth, and 
the free exposition of the results of research is so essential a part of 
the process of research, that I need not elaborate on this point. 
Every teacher should be free to experiment, to modify existing hy- 
potheses, and to teach any conclusions for which there is, in his con- 
sidered opinion, conclusive evidence. “Academic freedom in its 
teaching aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the 
teacher in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning.” 
Every teacher should have freedom of teaching and research, which 
President Lowell called “‘the unfettered search for truth” and, within 
the limits of professional and civil propriety, of extra-mural activi- 
ties. There are duties correlative with these rights, as I shall try to 
explain later; meanwhile, we should not overlook the importance of 
tenure as the necessary support of academic freedom and as the 
guarantor of the economic security necessary to make the aca- 
demic profession attractive to men and women of ability. 


Implicit in the philosophy of our Association is the concept that 
college and university teachers are an integral part of the institu- 
tion on whose faculty they serve, and that the relationship between 
administrators and professors is that of “associates in a joint enter- 
prise for the welfare of society.” 


“Universities and colleges,” wrote Professor W. T. Laprade, 
“exist primarily to enable members of their faculties to do their 
peculiar work, which is to cherish and enhance the store of human 
knowledge and understanding, transmitting that which they have 
received from the past to the succeeding generation, enlarged and 
expanded. Those charged with the fulfillment of this trust need 
freedom to delve and to criticize, which requires security of sus- 
tenance and residence in a community affording access to essential 
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apparatus and to youths able and willing to receive and transmit 
this precious heritage.””! ° 

The significant rdle of this Association in developing the princi- 
ples of academic freedom has frequently been recalled, and should 
be familiar to all who are informed on American higher education. 
The reasoned basis of this réle is found in the 1915 Declaration of 
Principles, the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, and the 1940 Statement of Principles cn Academic 
Freedom and Tenure. 

What, tuen, are the responsibilities of the teachers and investi- 
gators in a free society? For their life work they must be carefully 
prepared, well qualified to explore the sources of knowledge, skilled 
to impart the collective investigations in their chosen field to their 
students and to interested citizens. We all know the negative 
charges which are usually brought against a young teacher who 
“just doesn’t fit” in his department. He is above all dull, gener- 
ally sarcastic, only too often listless, and inhibited by the Mes- 
sianic directives from graduate and undergraduate deans and de- 
partmental heads. Moreover, our defendant is not posted on the 
literature of his subject and, finally, is nonproductive, and in a 
word, “incompetent.” 

But you will see at once that the positive qualifications of all who 
hold the venia Jegendi must be ciearly stated. For brevity’s sake 
I will enumerate them: 


1. Academic training 

2. Exceptional intellectual capacity 

3. Teaching ability, with breadth of viewpoint, not a narrow 
outlook 

4. Integrity 

5. Ability to work in faculty groups 

6. Ability to work with outside groups 

7. An insight into human affairs 

8. A zest for research or for the interpretation of research 

9. A mature sense of justice 

o. Leadership of youth into the fields of courage, tolerance, 

generosity, and self-restraint 


In February, 1949 at the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 


1 “The Association: Its Progress and Possibilities,” Summer, 1944 Bulletin, Vol. 
30, No. 2, p. 179. 
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Association, I had the good fortune to hear an address entitled 
“A University Trustee Views the Academic Profession,” by Ora L. 
Wildermuth, the then secretary of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions, and President 
of the Board of Trustees of Indiana University. Mr. Wildermuth 
had made a careful examination of the statutes of a number of 
states and had come to the conclusion that in many American 
commonwealths, governing boards are authorized by existing law 
to act in an arbitrary, autocratic, and even unjust manner toward 
their faculties. 

“Tt is a truism,” stated the President of Hiram College, “that no 
stream rises higher than its source. Likewise, it is true that no 
college rises above the level of its trustees.”” “This,” the President 
adds, “is apparent when trustees invade the prerogative of any 
administrative officer or faculty member, or interfere with the 
established program or educational policy of the college.” One 
general weakness of governing boards in this country is the small 
percentage of alumni who are members. 

The major difficulties of recent years have arisen when presidents 
or governing boards, who were harried by pressure groups, have 
taken the execution of freedom and tenure policies out of the hands 
of the university faculties themselves. This has happened, un- 
fortunately, in a number of state-supported colleges and universi- 
ties, as well as privately endowed institutions. Many of these are 
unaccredited or marginal institutions without tenure codes or even 
elementary principles of academic freedom. 

The current problems associated with the application of the 
principles of academic freedom and the vicissitudes that are en- 
countered in their application under the stress of the cold war are 
known to us through the daily press and through the published re- 
ports of this Association’s Committee A. 


VII 


In recapitulation, may I repeat that we are living in the most 
critical period of modern history, in an era of international tension 
which tragically resembles 1913 and 1938. At its roots this inter- 


1 Summer, 1949 Bulletin, Vol. 35, No. 2, pp. 233-239- 
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national tension is a conflict between two ways of life in the con- 
temporary world. The Urited States of America, with its great 
moral and material resources, st«n¢s at tie forefront of those peo- 
ples who seek to maintain frzeiom for the individual citizen, as 
opposed to that state which regulates al! phases of the life of the 
individual, permitting no deviation from a fixed pattern. Only 
through education can we give to the younger generation the 
knowledge and spiritual power essentiai to survive in this epic 
struggle between two ways of life. The secondary schools, the 
colleges, and the universities of America can play a decisive part 
in this struggle of democracy against collectivism only if American 
education is alive, dynamic, and free. 

In conclusion, may I call attention to the fact that it was in 
Cleveland, where we are now assembled, that Professor Robert C. 
Binkley, whose untimely death in 1940 was a tragic loss to Ameri- 
can scholarship, wrote a profound re-evaluation of John Stuart 
Mill’s On Liderty eighty years after its publication. Binkley saw 
clearly that the dilemmas encountered in applying the principles 
of liberty to human affairs in this Twentieth Century were not 
half as serious as those encountered in applying alternative ideolo- 
gies. 

“John Stuart Mill,” concluded this able scholar, “ruled a great 
empire of thought and ruled it well; his satraps were principles 
and his army was an army of facts. The law of that empire was 
the law of liberty, progress, and utility. The empire still stands, 
though there are barbarians swarming on the frontiers and the 
satraps have set themselves up as semi-independent rulers of petty 
domains. But the good law that he laid down is still good law, and 
the empire will stand wherever men believe with him that ‘the 
worth of a state, in the long run, is the worth of the individuals 
composing it.’ ”’ 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE A FOR 1949! 


In this, the seventh annual report on behalf of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure which it has been my fortune to 
present, I desire at the outset to direct attention to the fundamental 
considerations contained in the first report made by this Com- 
mittee after the Association was organized in 1915.2. The thirteen 
distinguished members of the Committee who signed that report 
considered in turn the Basis of Academic Authority, the Nature of 
the Academic Calling, and the Function of the Academic Institu- 
tion. To begin with the last topic, it was said summarily that 
“the purposes for which universities exist” are to “promote in- 
quiry and advance the sum of human knowledge,” to “provide 
general instruction to students,” and to “develop experts for vari- 
ous branches of the public service.” 

This report noted that an atmosphere of freedom was essential 
for the achievement of all of these purposes. In all “domains of 
knowledge, the first condition of progress is complete and unlimited 
freedom to pursue inquiry and publish its results. Such freedom 
is the breath in the nostrils of all scientific activity.”” Further, it 
was said that “freedom of utterance is as important to the teacher 
as it is to the investigator. No man can be a successful teacher 
unless he enjoys the respect of his students and their confidence in 
his intellectual integrity. It is clear, however, that this confidence 
will be impaired if there is a suspicion on the part of the student 
that the teacher is not expressing himself fully and frankly... . 
There must be in the mind of the teacher no mental reservation. 

1 Presented on March 26, 1950, at the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, held in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 25 and 
*, a is known to the profession as the 1915 Declaration of Principles. 
It was published in the December, 1915 Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1 and has been re- 
ge several times; the most recent reprinting was in the Spring, 1948 Bulletin, 


ol. 34, No. 1. Reprints of this Declaration are available upon request to the cen- 
tral office of the Association. 
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He must give the student the best of what he has and what he is.” 
As regards the “expert” who is called upon to advise legislators and 
administrators and otherwise to participate more or less officially 
in the public service, it is “obvious that here again the scholar must 
be absolutely free not only to pursue his investigations but to 
declare the results of his researches, no matter where they may lead 
him or to what extent they may come into conflict with accepted 
opinion. To be of use to the legislator or administrator, he must 
enjoy their complete confidence in the disinterestedness of his con- 
clusions.” Manifestly, the university could not perform this 
“three-fold function without accepting and enforcing to the fullest 
extent the principle of academic freedom. The responsibility of 
the university as a whole is to the community at large, and any 
restriction upon the freedom of the instructor is bound to react 
injuriously upon the efficiency and the morale of the institution, 
and therefore ultimately upon the interests of the community.” 

Members of this first Committee felt that “dangers to academic 
freedom’”’ in their day were from some of “the more conservative 
classes,” from influential political groups when there was “a 
definite governmental policy or a strong public feeling on eco- 
nomic, social, or political questions,” and from an aroused popular 
feeling. ‘‘Public opinion,” the Committee continued, “‘is at once 
the chief safeguard of a democracy, and the chief menace to the 
real liberty of the individual.... In a political autocracy, there is 
no eftective public opinion, and all are subject to the tyranny of the 
ruler; in a democracy, there is political freedom, but there is likely 
to be a tyranny of public opinion.” 

Though writing in 1915, in the midst of a world at war, the Com- 
mittee declared: “An inviolable refuge from such tyranny should 
be found in the university. It should be an intellectual experiment 
station, where new ideas may germinate and where their fruit, 
though still distasteful to the community as a whole, may be al- 
lowed to ripen until finally, perchance, it may become a part of the 
accepted intellectual food of the nation or of the world.” It is 
the duty of the university also to conserve “‘all genuine elements of 
value in the past thought and life of mankind which are not in the 
fashion of the moment.” Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to 
assume, as many of the uninformed did then and do now, that the 
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faculties of colleges and universities are a refuge for irresponsible 
radicals. This Committee went on to observe that a university 
“by its nature is committed to the principle that knowledge should 
precede action, to the caution . . . which is an essential part of the 
scientific method, to a sense of the complexity of social problems, 
to the practice of taking long views into the future, and to a reason- 
able regard for the teachings of experience.’’ Furthermore, the 
Committee continued, one of the most characteristic functions of 
a university “in a democratic society is to help make public opinion 
more self-critical and more circumspect, to check the more hasty 
and unconsidered impulses of popular feeling, to train the de- 
mocracy to the habit of looking before and after. It is precisely 
this function of the university which is most injured by any restric- 
tion upon academic freedom; and it is precisely those who most 
value this aspect of the university’s work who should most earnestly 
protest against any such restriction.” 

These and other considerations led this Committee to discuss 
the provisions made by society, particularly in the United States, 
for insuring that universities are so managed as to render the serv- 
ices for which they are established. Recent events suggest that 
this subject still needs examination, especially in view of the fact 
that we are constantly increasing the sums allocated to the support 
of higher learning, which causes the administration of this enter- 
prise to grow in complexity and importance. 

In considering the provisions made for this administration, it is 
essential to keep ever in mind the fact emphasized by the original 
Committee that “the proper fulfillment of the work of the profes- 
sorate requires that our universities shall be so free that no fair- 
minded person shall find any excuse for even a suspicion that the 
utterances of university teachers are shaped or restricted by the 
judgment, not of professional scholars, but of inexpert and pos- 
sibly not wholly disinterested persons outside of their ranks. ... it 
is highly needful, in the interest of society at large, that what pur- 
port to be the conclusions of men trained for, and dedicated to, the 
quest for truth, shall in fact be the conclusions of such men, and 
not echoes of opinions of the lay public, or of the individuals who 
endow or manage universities. To the degree that professional 
scholars, in the formation and promulgation of their opinions, are, 
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or by the character of their tenure appear to be, subject to any 
motive other than their own scientific conscience and a desire for 
the respect of their fellow experts, to that degree the university 
teaching profession is corrupted; its proper influence upon public 
opinion is diminished and vitiated; and society at large fails to 
get from its scholars, in an unadulterated form, the peculiar and 
necessary service which it is the office of the professional scholar 
to furnish.” 


Il 


To maintain the freedom and autonomy essential if a university 
is to render this “peculiar and necessary”’ service is not easy in a 
society whose institutions have to depend upon public support and 
are thus inevitably susceptible to the pressures of popular emotion. 
A device uniformly used as a means toward this end is to interpose 
between the supporting public and the administration of an insti- 
tution a responsible lay board whose duty it is on the one hand to 
assemble scholars and teachers and to provide them with equip- 
ment and resources essential for their work, and on the other hand 
to enlist the cooperation of the public. One of the important duties 
of these lay boards is to defend the institution against the caprices 
of public feeling, which may easily defeat the end for which the 
institution is established and maintained. 

The public may be unaware that it is defeating its own cause 
when, through pressure on a State legislature, a religious denomina- 
tion, or other supporting body, teachers and scholars are intimi- 
dated and their freedom circumscribed. In a time of widespread 
fears and uncertainty such as now exists, more than in other times, 
the lay boards responsible for the general management of colleges 
and universities need to be constantly aware of the responsibilities 
with which they are invested and to be courageous in performing 
their duties. If they defer unquestioningly to every popular mood 
and retreat before every popular storm, they will fail in their real 
functions and will not support the public interest they were ap- 
pointed to serve. 

Boards have not been lacking that appreciated this phase of 
their duties. Most of us who received it were cheered when some 
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months ago the trustees of a distinguished university asked, in a 
published brochure, whether we have the courage to be free. 

Perhaps the example of the board of trustees of a small college, 
acting shortly after the beginning of this century, is worth recalling 
at this juncture. A member of the faculty of this college published 
a statement on a then current question, concerning which feeling 
in the community was aroused and divided. Since this teacher’s 
views were sharply at variance with those of a large majority of 
his colleagues and of the clientele of the college, there was public 
clamor agairist him and a demand that he resign his post. Unwill- 
ing to endanger the support of the college, he offered his resigna- 
tion. Thereupon, most of his colleagues, including the president 
of the college, addressed a statement to the board of trustees, 
stipulating their dissent from the opinions of the professor in ques- 
tion, but tendering their own resignations in case that of their 
colleague should be accepted. 

Members of the board of trustees also unanimously disavowed 
the views of the professor, but in a public statement refusing to 
accept his resignation, they said: 


We are... unwilling to lend ourselves to any tendency to destroy 
or limit academic liberty, a tendency which has, within recent 
years, manifested itself in some conspicuous instances, and which 
an created a feeling of uneasiness for the welfare of American Col- 
leges. Whatever encourages such a tendency endangers the 
growth of higher education by intimidating intellectual activity 
and causing Figh-minded men to look with suspicion upon this 
noble profession. We cannot lend countenance to the degrading 
notion that professors in American Colleges have not an equal 
liberty of thought and speech with all other Americans. 

We believe that society in the end will find a surer benefit by 
exercising patience than it can secure by yielding to its resentments. 
The search for truth should be unhampered and in an atmosphere 
that is free. Liberty may sometimes lead to folly; yet it is better 
that some should be tolerated than that all should think and speak 
under the deadening influence of repression. A reasonable free- 
dom of opinion is to a college the very breath of life; and any 
official throttling of the private judgment of its teachers would 
destroy their influence, and place upon the college an enduring 
stigma. For it is not the business of college professors to provide 
their students with opinions. American college students would 
generally resent such dictation if it were attempted. It is the 
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business of colleges rather to provide for young men the material, 
the knowledge, and the training which will enable them to form 
and defend their own opinions. Neither, on the other hand, is it 
the business of governing boards like ours to prescribe opinions for 
professors. The same broad principle holds both in the college 
and the state. While it is idle to deny that the free expression of 
wrong opinions sometimes works harm, our country and our race 
stand for the view that the evils of intolerance and suppression are 
infinitely worse than those of folly. 

The matter which has engaged our attention is of more than local 
interest.... It is hard to commend even the slightest measure of 
coercion or suppression of opinion to the people of this country. 
But we are particularly regardful of the reputation of the common- 
wealth from which this college received its academic privileges. 
We are jealous of its good name, and mindful of its historic strug- 
gles al sacrifices in the cause of free speech and freedom of con- 
science.... Rights which were bought with blood and suffering 
must not now be endangered for want of patience, tolerance, anda 
noble self-restraint. 


* 


* * 


Viewing the matter in the light of these wider interests, and find- 
ing that there is no complaint against [the professor’s] moral 
character, his scholarly fitness, his energy, his competence as a 
teacher .. . we are sure that duty requires us to decline the offer of 
his resignation. 


Unfortunately, there have been more recently governing boards 
who have lacked either these convictions or courage to act in ac- 
cordance with them; who have seemed rather to take counsel of 
their fears; who have acquiesced in expedients designed to re- 
strain the opinions of members of faculties who tended not to con- 
form in ali respects to a prevailing popular mood. When these 
guardians of the public interest thus fail in their duties, it is difficult 
if not impossible for the faculties of the institutions for which they 
are responsible to render in full measure the service due to the pub- 
lic. On the other hand, it is unreasonable to expect the members 
of a governing board to protect a lethargic faculty. In the case of 
the small college just quoted, it is noteworthy that the initiative 
for action came from the faculty and the president. 

Nevertheless, it is discouraging when a board responsible for 
maintaining an institution of learning itself requires of teachers 
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an oath or test which, on the one hand, is a reflection on its own 
competence in making faculty appointments and, on the other, 
implicitly assumes that it is a function of the board in some degree 
to supervise the thoughts and opinions of members of the faculty. 
This assumption can in no wise be accepted if the members of the 
faculty of the university are to be left free to render the service to 
society for which they were appointed. Instead of making itself 
an agency for imposing such an oath, it is the duty of a wise govern- 
ing board rather to exert all of its influence to persuade members of 
state legislatures and the public that the requirement of such 
oaths or tests will tend to hinder the university in performing the 
functions for which it is established and maintained. 


Ill 


Furthermore, without questioning the legal or constitutional 
right of the legislature of a state to investigate or regulate an insti- 
tution which it authorizes or supports, it is important, at a time 


when legislatures of some of the states have recently exercised 
their rights to send investigating committees to university cam- 
puses, to say pointedly and emphatically that such direct action 
invariably does more harm than good. It interrupts the normal 
activity of the campus and disturbs the minds and emotions of 
scholars and teachers who ought to have their attention chiefly 
fixed on the duties for which they were appointed. It tends to 
create an atmosphere of fear and uncertainty, unwholesome for 
both teachers and students and deterrent to the best work of 
scholars. Moreover, it is a departure from the voluntary limita- 
tions which legislatures have uniformly placed upon themselves 
when establishing institutions of higher learning. 

To repeat: Without exception, the management of institutions 
of higher education has been entrusted to intermediary governing 
boards, whose function it is, within the framework of the statutory 
or charter authorization, to see that the resources provided are 
utilized for the public good. If a board fails to fulfill this trust, 
then the legislature may and should seek reasons for this failure 
and apply to the board the remedy that is needed. The same 
reasoning, however, that led to the creation of the board in the 
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first place should convince the members of the legislature that only 
on the occasion of a dire emergency is it profitable for a legislative 
committee to deal directly with the internal affairs of a university. 
Particularly should it refrain from concerning itself with such mat- 
ters as the qualifications of scholars and teachers and the selection 
of books. Because of the manner in which they are chosen, a 
majority of the members of a legislature naturally lack the knowl- 
edge and competence of making decisions on these questions. 
Their intervention at this level inevitably tends to defeat the pur- 
poses for which the institution is established and maintained. 


IV 


As the accompanying tables indicate, the Committee has con- 
sidered this year the usual number of complaints. As in the case 


Statistical Tables for the Years 1944-1949 


Cases* 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
72 74 71 36 47 56 
Revived from former years............. 8 5 4 6 4 2 
Opened since January 1................ 44 43 32 2 3s 38 
Total dealt with during year........... 124 122 107 81 86 96 
Pending at end of year................ 14 71 36047 56 61 


Disposition of Cases* 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Withdrawn by complainant after prelim- 


inary investigation................... 8 10 12 10 7 - 
Rejected after preliminary investigation.. 29 8 12 10 15 14 
Statement published or planned without 

Visit of inquiry made or planned......... 28 33 20 8 5 2 
Adjustment made or being sought...... .. 34 48 44 32 3634 
Procedure not yet determined........... 19 19 16 617 22 38 

124 222 107 8 86 «9 


* Each “case” refers to a single controversy. Committee A also deals with a 
number of situations not classified as “cases”; such situations are not included in 
these tabulations. 
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of previous years, acceptable adjustments have been mediated in 
a number of cases; in others the Committee’s efforts to mediate 
have not been successful. The case of the dismissal of Professor 
George F. Parker from the Faculty of Evansville College was one 
in which the Committee’s efforts to mediate failed. The report 
on this case was published in the Spring, 1949 issue of the Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin. 

The situation involving the dismissal of several members of the 
Faculty of the University of Washington has been, and is, under 
study by the Committee. The Committee was obliged to have 
the proceedings of the hearing that preceded these dismissals dupli- 
cated at the expense of the Association for the use of the Committee. 
This voluminous transcript of testimony has been carefully read 
by the Active members of the Committee and the preparation of a 
report brief enough to print is in process. The investigation will, 
of course, not be completed until the persons concerned in the 
situation have been given the opportunity to correct possible fac- 
tual errors in a tentative draft of the report which will be sent to 
them for that purpose. It is the hope of the Committee that the 
investigation of this situation can be completed within the cur- 
rent year. It would be inappropriate to say more concerning this 
situation until the investigation is completed and a report pub- 
lished. 

Members of the Committee have followed with interest the dis- 
cussion in the press on the question of whether or not members of 
the Communist Party should be permitted to teach in colleges and 
universities in the United States. Nothing has been brought to 
light that seems to indicate that the presence of members of that 
party on our college and university faculties has thus far consti- 
tuted a substantial danger to the maintenance of our ideals and 
our institutions. When we consider the comparatively small 
number of the members of the Communist Party in the United 
States as compared with the total population, and when we further 
consider the character of those entrusted with the management 
and administration of our universities and colleges, we are inclined 
to doubt that the presence of members of the Communist Party on 
the faculties of these institutions is now, or is likely to be in the 
near future, a present danger. In the degree that a member of 
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the Communist Party is an incompetent teacher because of his 
dogmatism and conspiratorial behavior he will naturally not be 
appointed to a faculty where scholarship is a primary criterion of 
appointment, nor should he be retained as a permanent member if 
appointed. 


The members of the Committee have been concerned and are 
still concerned lest in a laudable desire to protect ourselves from 
dogmatists and conspirators we forfeit the freedom that has made 
us strong and embrace in some measure the evils we seek to avert. 
We have an abiding faith in the ability of a group of free scholars 
in the long run to detect error and to persist in the pursuit of truth. 
Lacking this faith, we should have little hope for our profession or 
for the world. We cannot feel that a citizen of the United States 
who has long held a position of trust should be summarily dis- 
missed from it solely because he has at some time or other been a 
member of an organization which contains conspirators and 
dogmatists. We believe that it is the right of such a man to be 
judged on the merits of his own behavior. 


The Committee tried to say just that in the report presented by 
Dr. Shannon, then Chairman of the Committee, on behalf of the 
Committee at the Annual Meeting two years ago. We repeated 
the same statement more briefly in our report last year. We did 
not then nor do we now urge that colleges and universities appoint 
to their faculties or retain on them undesirable members. We 
specifically stipulated that persons with the undesirable qualities 
commonly alleged to be characteristic of all members of the Com- 
munist Party are in fact unacceptable members of the faculty of an 
institution of learning. We take it for granted that no institution 
is apt knowingly to appoint persons with these qualities. We 
assume that if an institution has unwittingly made such an ap- 
pointment, it will take steps in an appropriate manner to establish 
the fact of its mistake and, using due process, dismiss the appointee. 


We treasure, however, as a most precious heritage, the right to 
be judged on the basis of one’s own behavior as an individual, the 
right not to be condemned unheard or solely for association with 
others who may be appropriately condemned. We are unwilling 
to join in proscribing all members of any lawful party or group. 
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We think that such a precedent of wholesale proscription might 
prove to be the beginning of the end of our liberties. 

A part of our function as members of the Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure is to apply to specific cases the princi- 
ples concerning academic freedom and tenure formulated in the 
light of more than a generation of experience and after long con- 
sideration in conferences of representative administrators and 
members of the profession. In performing this duty we naturally 
act in a sort of judicial capacity. We cannot depart from the 
principles agreed upon without running grave risks of sacrificing 
the values these principles are designed to safeguard. As was sug- 
gested by the original Committee, as quoted in the outset of this 
report, in dealing with the present we have to give due considera- 
tion to the experience of the past and to the probable influence of 
our action on the future. 


Vv 


In conclusion, I am sure that you agree that since my first report 
for the Committee thirteen years ago, it has been my lot to present 
too many of these reports. Perhaps, however, you will pardon 
now a sort of munc dimittis. If any of you should have the hardi- 
hood to read consecutively all of the thirteen annual reports pre- 
sented for the Committee by Professor Kirkland, Professor Shan- 
non, and me, you would discover that they are repetitious and tend 
to develop and to emphasize certain central themes and modes of 
procedure. 

None of us has found much that was new to say on these sub- 
jects. Nor are our successors likely to do so. Nevertheless, this 
repetition has not been and will not be unprofitable. New mem- 
bers constantly join the profession, many of them unaware of what 
their predecessors have done to make and keep it honorable and 
free. One of the most important duties of members of this Com- 
mittee is to transmit this heritage unimpaired, so that those who 
come after us may profit from the progress made in the past and 
be thus better enabled to serve the good causes of their day. 

The progress made in the past has been facilitated in considerable 
measure by the cooperation of administrators and governing 
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boards. We have a right to expect that this cooperation will be 
continued. But we cannot expect that administrators and govern- 
ing boards will come forward in our support unless we who are 
intimately aware of the issues at stake, and whose work is vitally 
concerned, keep ourselves ever alert and informed. If, moved by 
temporary fears, we agree to fix bounds beyond which a scholar 
cannot go in search of truth, we ought not be surprised if in the 
face of popular pressure this forbidden area is continually increased 
and a tendency grows to impose dogma by authority. And the 
imposition of dogma by authority, whether in the field of genetics 
or of politics, is fatal to scholarship. 


For the Committee: 


Duke University T. Laprape, Chairman 


Active Members: Ralph E. Himstead (Law), Association’s 
Secretariat; Edward C. Kirkland (History), Bowdoin College; 
William T. ’ Laprade (History), Duke University; Ralph H. Lutz 
(History), Stanford University; J. M. Maguire (Law), Harvard 
University; George Pope Shannon (English), Association’s Secre- 
tariat; Quincy Wright (International Law), University of Chicago. 


Associate Members: William E. Britton (Law), University of 
Illinois; ae E. Cheatham (Law), Columbia University; 
Thomas D. Cope (Physics), University of Pennsylvania; 
Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University; F. L. Griffin 
(Mathematics), Reed College; A. M. Kidd (Law), University of 
California; S. A. Mitchell Mewes ), University of Virginia; 
DR Scott (Economics), University of f Bese John Q. Stewart 
(Physics), Princeton University. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor’s Note: In 1915 a Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the American Association of University 
Professors formulated a statement of principles on academic 
freedom and academic tenure known as the 1915 Declaration of 
Principles, which was officially endorsed by the Association at its 
a Annual Meeting held in Washington, D. C., December 31, 
1915 and January 1, 1916. 

In 1925 the American Council on Education called a conference 
of representatives of a number of its constituent members, among 
them the American Association of University Professors, for the 
purpose of formulating a shorter statement of principles on 
academic freedom and tenure. The statement formulated at this 
conference, known as the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, was endorsed by the Association of American 
Colleges in 1925 and by the American Association of University 
Professors in 1926. 

In 1929 the American Association of University Professors 
formulated and endorsed a statement concerning academic resigna- 
tions. 

In 1940, following a series of joint conferences begun in 1934, 
representatives of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and of the Association of American Colleges agreed upon 
a restatement of the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement. This restatement, known to the profession as the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
was officially endorsed by the following organizations in the years 
indicated: 


Association of American Colleges 

American Association of Teacher Colleges! 

American Association of University Professors 

American Library Association (with adaptations for libra- 
rians) 

Association of American Law Schools 

American Political Science Association 


1 Reorganized in 1948 as the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 


1941 
1941 
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1946 
1946 
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1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon 
procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Insti- 
tutions of higher education are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher! or 
the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon the 
free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession at- 
tractive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic se- 
curity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institu- 
tion in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of 
his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return should 
be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the institu- 
tion. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his sub- 
ject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or 
other aims of the institution should be clearly stated in w: ting at 
the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 


* The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the 
investigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the com- 
munity imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and an 
educational officer, he should remember that the public may judge 
his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence he 
should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or in- 
vestigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except 
in the case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institu- 
tion and teacher before the appointment is consumated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not ex- 
ceed seven years, including within this period full-time service in 
all institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three years 
in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution 
it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a pro- 
bationary period of not more than four years, even though thereby 
the person’s total probationary period in the academic profession is 
extended beyond the normal maximum of seven years. Notice 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. 

(3) During the prybationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 

(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty 
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committee and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense 
by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be per- 
mitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing who may 
act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record of the 
hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of 
charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other insti- 
tutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dismissed 
for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive their sal- 
aries for at least a year from the date of notification of dismissal 
whether or not they are continued in their duties at the institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of finan- 
cial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the 
following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure were agreed upon: 

1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 

2, That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should be 
determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

3. If the administration of a college or university feels that a teacher has not ob- 
served the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extra-mural utterances of the teacher have been such as to 
raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to file 
charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. In press- 
ing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are citizens 
and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the administra- 
tion must assume full responsibility and the American Association of Universit 

Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to make an investi- 

gation. 
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1925 Conference Statement’ 
Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the 
amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent 
undue interference with teaching duties. 

(b) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, ex- 
cept in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs 
of immature students, or, in the case of institutions of a denomina- 
tional or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully 
understood and accepted by both parties, limit the scope and 
character of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. 
The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position 
by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrele- 
vant subjects not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects be- 
yond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the 
same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach to 
all other citizens. If the extra-mural utterances of a teacher 
should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his 
position, the question should in all cases be submitted to an appro- 
priate committee of the faculty of which he isa member. It should 
be clearly understood that an institution assumes no responsibility 
for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers should, 
when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are expressing 
only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 


1 Superseded by the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure; reprinted for its historical value. 
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(b) Termination of a temporary or short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere 
act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision 
to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with 
the department concerned, and might well be subject to approval 
by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or council. It 
is desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing year 
be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to termi- 
nate should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice 
should not be less than three months before the expiration of the 
academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also 
give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new 
appointment. 

(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculry committee and the governing board of the college. Excep- 
tions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or 
treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary dis- 
missal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses are 
charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused 
teacher should always have the opportunity to face his accusers 
and to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional incompetence 
the testimony of scholars in the same field, either from his own or 
from other institutions, should always be taken. Dismissal for 
reasons other than immorality or treason should not ordinarily 
take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and 
to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. Situa- 
tions which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary should 
preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same time, 
except in extraordinary circumstances. 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING RESIGNATIONS, 1929 


Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a col- 
lege teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the 
institution. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, 
promote, or change salary at short notice, or exercises the discre- 
tion implied by annual contracts, it must expect that members of its 
staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal requirements of 
their contracts. If, on the other hand, the institution undertakes 
to comply with the tenure specifications approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, it would seem appropriate for the mem- 
bers of the staff to act in accordance with the following provision: 

1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in 
general, to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to 
the institution, the length of time necessarily varying with the 
circumstances of his particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give 
not less than four months’ notice and an assistant professor or in- 
structor not less than three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to 
whether a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under speci- 
fied conditions may be made at any time and without previous 
consultation with his superiors, with the understanding, however, 
that if a definite offer follows he will not accept it without giving 
such notice as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He is at 
liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, or waive, the notifica- 
tion requirements there specified, but he should be expected to 
conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subse- 


quent publication in particular cases after the facts are duly estab- 
lished. 
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Censured Administration 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges.! 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,? Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Rolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 
(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949 Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 
1 Reorganized in 1948 as the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 


Education. 
2? Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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PROBLEMS IN COLLEGE TEACHING 


By PAUL KLAPPER 
University of Chicago 


There is a discouragingly wide gap between institutional aspira- 
tions and actual educational achievement. Were it not for the 
obvious and intense sincerity of these aspirations, one might be 
tempted to characterize that gap as a veritable hiatus between 
promise and performance. College teaching and student life 
would take on a new vitality if college teachers, and, surely all 
campus brass, were required to take at least a sabbatical semester 
for visiting sister institutions not less infrequently than the Biblical 
prescription of once in seven years. 

Against the background of actual experience, I shall try to pre- 


sent these immediate problems in college teaching which point 
directly to the need for changes in those determining values which 
control the preparation for membership in the fraternity of college 
teachers. 


Note: Dr. Klapper’s address was given at the Conference on the 
Preparation of College Teachers, sponsored by the American Council 
on Education and the United States Office of Education, held in 
Chicago, Illinois, December 8-10, 1949. 

A complete report of the Conference on the Preparation of College 
Teachers is being published by the American Council on Education 
as Series 1, Number 42, of Reports of Committees and Conferen- 
ces. This report, edited by Theodore C. Blegen and Russell M. 
Cooper, will contain the seven major addresses which were delivered 
at the Conference, the reports of the six work groups, and the ros- 
ter of participants in the Conference. Dr. Klapper’s address is 
preprinted from this Report through the courtesy of Dr. Klapper 
and the American Council on Education. Copies of the report 
may be ordered from the Publications Office of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The price will be $1.75 p_r copy. Tue Epitrors 
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II 


The first of these problems deals with the total lack of defined 
responsibility for recruitment. Implicit in admission to matricula- 
tion in most graduate schools is a commitment: that upon the suc- 
cessful completion of graduate studies, the full prestige of the uni- 
versity will be used to further the desire of any of its graduates to 
become college teachers. The very act of matriculation seems to 
carry with it, not explicitly, to be sure, a placement obligation that 
is none the less real. But matriculation is achieved in terms of 
undergraduate record as a scholar and promise of further scholarly 
success, but without consideration of that additional complex of 
abilities and traits which make the effective teacher. The graduate 
school must, of course, discourage those who are obviously dis- 
qualified to teach. But a great responsibility rests on those who 
teach the undergraduates. They must be on the alert to identify 
those young people whose total student life reveals those attitudes 
and abilities which we seek in the college teacher. And having 
identified them, college teachers must try, without direct persua- 
sion, to interest them in teaching. This is no proposal for a highly 
organized recruitment program with all the noise and the trappings 
of a hard hitting campaign. It is, rather, an appeal to the domi- 
nant motivations of a great profession rich in compensations of the 
spirit. Unless there is a response of genuine integrity to that 
appeal, the renewing vitality which sustains that profession may 
flow all too freely into industry and the market place. 

We must not, however, permit ourselves to believe that we can 
rely solely on the personal and idealistic approach. An organized 
recruitment campaign is necessary. But we are not yet ready for 
it, not until we have made a reasonably adequate study of the 
sociology of college faculties. We need answers to certain basic 
questions about college teaching. We want to know: 


1, What abilities are required for effective college teaching? 

2. What satisfactions did those who are now teaching hope to 
find in college teaching? Which of these were realized in full 
and which in part? 

3. What preparation did successful college teachers bring to 
their teaching? 

4. What material security does college teaching offer? 
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5. What voice does the college teacher have in shaping the 
life of the institution in which he teaches? 

6. Is the college teacher free from the cultural provincialism 
which stifles what Whitehead characterized as “the great vision?” 

7. , What degree of freedom to teach does the college teacher 
have? 


These are but a few of the questions such a study would seek to 
answer. Until we have this accurate information, we must rely on 
an unorganized but sincere approach to promising students by 
those who find ample satisfaction in their way of life. Unless we 
recognize our personal responsibility for recruitment, college teach- 
ing will continue to be for many not a preferred profession but a 
residual calling. This then is our first problem. We know very 
little of the sociology of our profession and we do amazingly little 
to augment its vitality through the considered selection of our 
successors. 


III 


Our second problem stems from the obvious lack of relationship 
between the curriculum and the expressed purposes of the college. 
One seeks, often in vain, for an intellectual design in the curriculum. 
In lieu of such design, one finds a collection of courses manifesting 
a surprising capacity for proliferation. There are courses to 
satisfy the specialized interests of individual instructors rather than 
the needs of students; elective courses to insure at least one for 
each member of a department; courses with vocational tinge to 
respond to the urge for departmental growth. Subject matter is 
developed in unrelated little packets which have meaning for the 
specialists but leave the critical student cold because he cannot 
discern their contribution to preparation for meaningful living. 
Units of subject matter are divided and subdivided until the third 
dimension is completely lost. A curriculum that grows by ac- 
cretion lacks the essential interrelationship of knowledge and leaves 
the student confused on an uncharted terrain. Neither in theory 
nor in practice is each course associated with its appropriate educa- 
tional index. There is a disturbing discreteness about the elements 
of the curriculum. The student seems unable to find himself in it. 
He is .-: without guidance for appraising the relation between the 
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curriculum and his needs. The curriculum is a compilation that 
precedes by years his arrival on the campus and it expresses, in the 
main, the interests of mature and specialized scholars. 


IV 


Our third problem has its roots in the aimlessness of the process 
of instruction. Why should 500 students assemble regularly to 
listen to an exposition, when a reading of that material would 
yield them decidedly more accurate information and ampler 
understanding of primary concepts? There is a time and a place 
for the lecture method of instruction. What educational defense 
have we for regular and indiscriminate lecturing? Why should 
hordes of students come to the lecture hall without preparation of 
any kind? Why substitute gratuitous giving for acquisition 
through earnest application? A freshman in an Eastern college 
writes at length about her teachers, to whom she refers as “good 
speakers” and “not good speakers.” The reason for this appraisal 
of the speaking ability of faculty members becomes apparent as she 
observes in passing, “Almost all of our courses are taught by lec- 
tures.” What Freshman curriculum requires such general lectur- 
ing? What habits of mind will be inculcated by such relatively 
passive instruction? 

I listened to a lecture planned for college sophomores on the sub- 
ject of historical method. The hour was devoted to two historians, 
neither of whom the students had as yet read and whom only a very 
few of them would ever read. They listened to a well-written, 
scholarly presentation of the methods, the scope, the style—a 
scholar’s appraisal of the works of historians whose names they 
spelled with surprising variations. The lecture does credit to its 
author as a scholar; but reading it to hundreds of second-year col- 
lege students betrays a teaching inadequacy that is unfortunately 
not unique in college teaching. 

The discussion hours reveal, very frequently, an idle turning 
of many mills. Arithmetically, in three out of five discussion classes 
the instructors open the hour with the identical question, “Are 
there any questions?” Invariably, this is followed by a silence 
palpable and oppressive. After an embarrassing interval of about a 
minute the question is repeated, this time with either more appeal 
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or with a betrayal of surprise. As a rule, an aggressively inclined 
student asks a question which is at once turned over to a classmate 
with, “What do you think of it, Mr. Smith?” Mr. Smith, tem- 
porarily victimized, had never thought about it. In fact, inquiry 
discloses that the pronoun, it, has either an unidentifiable ante- 
cedent or many possible antecedents. In this climate of indefinite- 
ness, the discussion is born. Small wonder that the class flits from 
topic to topic as if it were taking a free association test. The 
fortuitous questions of the students, rather than the well-planned 
questions of the instructor, give direction to the entire period. 
Going off in all directions, the students arrive at no destination 
when the bell sounds. True, they may have had an interesting 
time feather-dusting a sizable number of significant ideas. Such 
discussions may often be pleasurable episodes, but they lack vigor 
and discipline and beget the serious intellectual pitfall of irrele- 
vance. 


A class in social science met to consider “necessary qualifications 
of Freudian explanations.” The students were reasonably well 
prepared and evinced genuine intellectual curiosity. The instruc- 
tor is a man of keen mind and mellowed scholarship. His exposi- 
tions are clear and effective; his attitude towards young people 
sympathetic and understanding. In fifty minutes, the class talked 
about group attitudes and prejudice, sex, the current attitude 
towards drinking, aggressive attitudes exhibited by minorities, 
the potency of audience approval as motivation, the subordinate 
place of God and spiritual values today, Ruth Benedict and the 
limitations of her work, culture patterns of certain Indian tribes, 
luxury spending today v. medieval extravagance, large generaliza- 
tions about American businessmen, and, finally, the craving for 
leadership as the drive for achievement. Here are the elements 
of the discussion in the order in which they arose. There was 
touch and go with casual reference to Freud. Let us assume, to 
avoid the charge of being censorious, that this discursiveness was 
an exploration, preparatory for a more serious attack on the “‘neces- 
sary qualifications of Freudian explanations.” What ends can be 
served when there is no depth analysis, no quest for fundamentals, 
no attempt to wring the full inwardness out of an important idea? 
The ability of the student group and the exceptional competence 
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of the instructor intensify the significance of all that was lost in 
this hour. The discussion method is a means to an end, never an 
end in itself. 

College teachers ask with disheartening frequency, “How does 
one keep a class relevant? How does one prevent the few star 
students from monopolizing the discussion? Should one crack 
down on the irrelevant and the over-aggressive student?” There is 
no indication that the least experienced teachers who are entrusted 
with the least mature students understand the full significance of 
establishing, early in a discussion, a crystal clear statement of the 
question at issue or the goal to be attained; nor of the importance 
of letting the group rather than the instructor judge the relevance 
of students’ contributions by reference to the key question or the 
objective of the hour; nor of assigning reading around ideas 
rather than by pages or chapter numbers; nor of having the class 
rather than the instructor make the final summary or review the 
drift of a previous discussion; nor of indicating the parts of the 
study which students must acquire for themselves and those ele- 
ments which will be developed under the guidance of the instruc- 


tor. This list of fundamental teaching questions can be extended 
considerably and, as it grows, it becomes incontrovertible evidence 
of the correctness of the charge in the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education that college teaching is the only 
major profession for which the practitioner is given no specific 
professional preparation. 


The fourth problem to which we address ourselves grows out of 
the question of the supervision of class activities. The novice in 
every profession is assured of well-intentioned if not helpful super- 
vision and guidance by experienced colleagues of proved compe- 
tence. This responsibility toward the beginner is generally recog- 
nized as a professional obligation and provision is made for it. 
But again, in college teaching we usually find an impressive excep- 
tion. The young university graduate is entrusted with the teach- 
ing of college classes, often with no more assistance than is afforded 
by a catalogue description or a syllabus of the courses he is to 
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teach. Ina way not yet defined, he is expected to become familiar 
with this essential background of information: the preparation of 
his students, the place of his course in the design of general or 
special education of the college, prescribed minimum standards of 
student achievement, and the common or the preferred teaching 
procedures of his colleagues. He is rarely introduced to the stu- 
dents and, as a rule, no one in authority is overly curious about what 
happens in his classroom. College teachers of long experience 
whose classes I visited—with their permission—make me more or 
less welcome and then generally add, “in all these years, you are 
my first visitor.” We college teachers are a law unto ourselves 
as far as teaching procedures are concerned, but not all of us have 
that insight into the total educative process which equips us to be 
the sole judges of our teaching effectiveness. Because teaching is 
a difficult art, the novice, even with the best intentions, repeats the 
errors that are born of inexperience. In most colleges there is 
little interclass visiting of colleague by colleague. Except in large 
urban centers, visiting classes in sister institutions is prohibitively 
expensive and very inconvenient. If, by some special arrange- 
ment, the practical difficulties were removed, we would find that in 
most colleges, continued class visiting requires a high tolerance 
for the frigid atmosphere. I have been told repeatedly by those 
who dared risk administrative displeasure, “It just isn’t done in 
higher education; class visiting is high schoolish,” than which, of 
course, there is no greater condemnation. Chairmen of depart- 
ments are selected by the administration, or by fellow teachers, for 
many good reasons but rarely because of their insight into teaching 
and their ability to influence the character of the teaching of their 
departmental colleagues. Only in exceptional circumstances does 
an academic department, under the leadership of its senior officer, 
address itself to devising mechanisms for continuous self-appraisal 
of curricular materials, of teaching procedures, and of means for 
measuring the influence of these on students and faculty. New 
courses are born of departmental imperialisms and are sanctioned, 
all too often, as a result of compromises within the appropriate 
faculty agency. But new courses, as a rule, are taught by existing 
methodology. Because the drive for new courses exceeds, by far, 
the quest for improved teaching techniques, we find, using Phil- 
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pott’s figure of speech, that in the great feast, the victuals remain 
the same—only those who sit down to eat, change. 


VI 


We have examined, quickly and of necessity incompletely, only 
four major problems in college teaching: lack of responsibility for 
discriminating recruitment; an over-weighted curriculum that 
lacks intellectual design; teaching practices that are not shaped by 
identifiable purpose; and absence of constructive supervision of 
classroom and lecture hall practices. 

We shall not here discuss the problems that stem from overlarge 
enrollments that tax the facilities of the college; nor from the 
inadequate preparation of those students whose admission is deter- 
mined by considerations only remotely related to the primary 
purposes of the college; nor from the irreparable loss of superior 
faculty members because of the successful competition set up by 
private industry and by government. Nor shall we discuss the 
problems that spring from anemic budgets that have long been 
stretched beyond the point of maximum elasticity. Not that I 
minimize these by an iota. The selection of the problems is im- 
posed by the subject of the conference, ““The Preparation of College 
Teachers.” 

Contemporary movements in education intensify the need of 
special preparation for the college teacher. Increasing enroll- 
ments in higher education seem almost assured if world peace is 
attained; neither industry nor organized labor is hospitable to 
high-school graduates aged 18 and 19. The young people of this 
age must not be allowed to feel that there is no place for them in the 
scheme of things; the success of the two-year post-high-school 
units—the community colleges and the technical institutes of 
applied arts and science—will require a teaching staff that is pre- 
pared to quicken the crystalization of the objectives and the 
curriculums of these schools. The increasing variations in the 
aims and in the preparation of our students of tomorrow will re- 
quire a greater focusing on the art of teaching. New subprofes- 
sional callings require the formulation of new curriculums and inten- 
sify the need for sound basic general education. The urgent 
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demand for shortening, not only the period of general and technical 
education for the professions, but also the period of economic de- 
pendence, calls for reappraisal of teaching techniques so that more 
may be taught more effectively in less time. The demand for bet- 
ter preparation of college teachers is, to be sure, intimately asso- 
ciated with the aspirations of our profession, but it is just as closely 
related to the significant social and economic trends of our day. 


Vil 


What then should be the scope of preparation for college teach- 
ing? Whatever the proposal, it must be based on a selective re- 
cruitment by the colleges and the graduate divisions of the uni- 
versities. There must be successive appraisals of prospective 
college teachers as the graduate faculties come to know their 
students. In the light of these appraisals, it may become neces- 
sary to discourage some of these from further effort towards teach- 
ing. The emotionally unstable and the obviously mediocre should 
not be permitted to continue and thus increase the implicit com- 
mitment of the university to individuals at the expense of a pro- 
fession. 

Once selective recruitment is assured, it is obvious that adequate 
scholarship must be the first requisite for college teaching. 
The corollary that flows from this requisite is that the graduate 
faculty must be the sole judge of the quality of the scholarship it 
seeks to develop and recognize. Responsibility for curriculum 
and standards is resident in the faculty. Any splintering of that 
responsibility is fatal and is in violation of the best traditions of 
unfettered higher education. It is argued that the appointing 
authorities have a voice in the matter of the preparation and equip- 
ment of people to be appointed. With that position we agree, but, 
by and large, the faculty, through its representatives, must have a 
deciding voice in the nomination of teaching personnel. 

The genuine scholar has profound respect for creative scholarship 
although he himself may not have creative ability. He evinces an 
abiding enthusiasm for the work of those who labor on the frontier 
of knowledge. It is an enthusiasm which he persistently tries to 
transmit to his students. I cannot agree with the writer who 
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decried the work involved in studying the antennae of the cock- 
roach in the Paleozoic Age. I am prepared to assume that an 
adequate understanding of these antennae may give us a deeper 
understanding of the nature of the universe. Surely those who 
laughed at the study of lice on rats did not laugh long. A research 
biologist whose field of competence is highly restricted drew this 
lesson from a lifetime of specialized but fruitful inquiry: When we 
attain the full knowledge of a single living cell we shall be able to 
banish illness, promote vibrant health, and perpetuate the richest 
promise of human beings. The pansophists of an earlier day might 
have said: To know the whole story of one living cell is to know 
man and God. 

Breadth of interest and scholarship is a second factor in the 
appraisal of the prospective college teacher. One who is indifferent 
to music or any of the arts is unprepared to teach literature as an 
aesthetic element in the curriculum. The effective teacher is 
quick to recognize the relationship of his subject to kindred experi- 
ences in other subjects. The student who characterized her course 
in American Literature as the best course she had ever had in 
American History paid her teacher a rich compliment. Breadth 
of intellectual equipment may also be gauged by the depth of 
understanding of the discipline, the logic, the methodology, the 
grammar of the subject matter which a man teaches. Devoid of 
discipline, the factual materials have little significance even as 
fact. With it, the factual structure takes on an enduring vitality. 
For what are the disciplinary consequences of a study but all that 
remains after we have forgotten? And much remains after we have 
forgotten, or else most contemporary psychology is mired in hope- 
less fallacy. 

Third, we ask for professional preparation for teaching which 
includes an understanding of the learning process, of the psychology 
of motivation, and of the preparation of curriculum materials for 
teaching. In addition, we must include progressive experience 
in supervised college teaching. Out of this professional prepara- 
tion we hope there will emerge the habit of critical appraisal of one’s 
own teaching. 

And, finally, all prospective teachers, and surely college teachers, 
must acquire an uncompromising determination to combat all these 
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forces which tend to enslave the human spirit. Through what a 
man teaches and how he teaches it, and through his attitude to- 
wards students as individuals, he must ever set a guard against 
these enslavements from either the right or the left—the right, 
rooted deep in social sanctions; the left, rooted as deep in iron 
discipline and relentless pursuit of the dissident. Such a teacher, 
free in mind and unfettered in spirit, is a positive force in the lives 
of his students. 


SPEAK THE SPEECH 


By R. L. IRWIN 


Syracuse University 


One might suppose that any speaker, especially a college pro- 
fessor accustomed to lecturing, would be aware that the minimal 
requisite of speaking is audibility. The point is so obvious that the 
sight of it in print is nearly comical. Yet of the speakers one hears 
at conventions, in lecture halls—almost any place but on the 
radio, some of them can scarcely be heard at all, some can be 
heard only by a part of the audience, some can be heard only with 
effort, and few can be heard comfortably by everyone. 

I submit that these facts, to which we can all attest, are, espe- 
cially as they apply to teachers, outrageous. 

In the past couple of years I have sat through at least ten inau- 
dible lectures. One was given by a world famous authority on 
Van Gogh. The man’s arrival had been heralded in the press 
and on posters. The large auditorium was filled. Seated in the 
balcony, not very far from the speaker, I heard nothing. Nothing, 
that is, after I stopped straining and cupping my ears. His volume 
would have been barely sufficient for a small classroom. About 
six hundred people had troubled themselves to attend the lecture, 
but only on the assumption that they would be able to hear it. 
Had they learned beforehand that through caprice, or social 
unconsciousness, or whatever it was that motivated the speaker, 
he would not allow them to hear what he said, they would have 
stayed away. And so in effect this mild, scholarly, and no doubt 
virtuous man betrayed their confidence and most absolutely cheated 
them. 

Later, in a much smaller room, I was in the audience when a 
classical scholar read a paper. This gentleman had come all the 
way from Harvard, as I understood it, just to read this paper. 
Again, a gullible audience had gathered. Respectfully they sat in 
attitudes of attention while he muttered his way through his work. 
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Those people immediately in front of him might have heard, or I 
should say overheard, most of what he read. I, not twenty feet 
away, did not. And those dupes at the top of the small amphi- 
theater surely heard never a syllable. 

The other inaudible lecturers all followed the same pattern. 
One, a lady professor lecturing on music, sat profile to her audience 
as she illustrated certain themes on the piano, then lectured to an 
invisible confidante facing her on the other side of the instrument. 
I saw slightly moving lips and heard what was apparently ver- 
balizing, but no words reached me or anyone near me. 

Nor are my colleagues in the field of Speech always audible. 
In fact, the worst case of soundless lecturing I have been recently 
exposed to came from the lips of a rhetorician at a speech conven- 
tion. This man had a microphone that was attached to four 
loudspeakers in a moderate-sized ballroom. And still he did not 
make himself heard. As he moved through his very long paper, 
some members of the audience stopped trying to hear and com- 
menced chatting among themselves. There were several such 
groups before he had finished. He was, of course, quite unconscious 
of their activity. 

Suppose, in any other platform situation, the performer went 
unheard. Suppose a violinist were to give a concert in which he 
displayed expert fingering, phrasing, interpretation, but all in 
pantomime because he had neglected to put resin on his bow and 
so his instrument was silent. It is an absurd thought, but hardly 
more absurd, it seems to me, and no less appropriate to the occa- 
sion, than for a lecturer to be inaudible. And being audible, 
barely audible, is not enough. Implicit in the contract between 
speaker and audience is the stipulation that he be easily, effortlessly 
audible. 

Now, it is not as though being audible took special skill and long 
practice and favorable natural endowment. Anyone can be 
easily audible in almost any speaking situation. Why, then, are 
so many lecturers hard to hear? The melancholy fact is that they 
do not know any better. So innocent are they of their duties as 
speakers that whether or not they can be heard never crosses their 
minds. They must assume they can be heard on the utterly 
childish evidence that they can hear themselves. 
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Any lecturer anywhere can do one of two simple things to assure 
his being heard. When he starts he can, with no irretrievable loss 
of dignity, ask, “Can you hear me back there?” and adjust his 
volume according to the response. Or better, he can enlist a 
confederate who will sit at the back of the house and raise his 
hand at any time that hearing becomes difficult. 

It does not take the courage of a Wendell Phillips for a lecturer 
to resolve to himself, “I will be heard.” It takes only a voice 
mechanism that is not pathological and a decent respect for the 
feelings of others—those trustful, friendly, interested people who 
are so concerned with what one has to say that they surrender the 
better part of an afternoon or evening to sit silently while one 
person does all the talking. One can, at the very least, reward 
this most flattering assemblage by making oneself heard. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS MEET 
THE STATE 


By A. C. KELLER 
University of Washington 


According to an old definition a professor is a man who went to 
college and never got out. But in the northwest corner of the 
United States, at the state-supported University of Washington, 
they are changing all that. Washington professors cavort with 
farmers and businessmen, show Charlie Chaplin films to children, 
are interviewed on the radio, and make the morning headlines. 
All this is part of an imaginative program to bring the university to 
the community. 

The old conception of the university as a closed corporation 
which serves a restricted intellectual class was, presumably, dis- 
carded long ago. But university traditions change slowly, and in 
practice the contacts with the world outside have remained almost 
as limited as in the heyday of aristocratic education. Under these 
circumstances the ability of universities to maintain themselves at 
public expense can only be explained by a widespread faith in the 
value of education and research. 

In Washington, which is a young state, this faith is not what it is 
in Massachusetts or New York. The plain people demand to be 
shown why tax dollars should be used to support investigations on 
the nature of adiabatic and baroclynic waves or on the morphology 
of Old High German. The vague claim that the universities 
develop “leadership” is not enough here. If the University of 
Washington has in recent years been able to launch a vast program 
of expansion, it is not because the benefits of education have some- 
how made their way over the state’s rugged mountains or through 
its heavy forests. Vigorous action was needed, and one of the 
forms which it took was the “Community Forum Program.” 
Eight years ago, both to bring the university to the people and to 
bring good will and money to the university, the Adult Education 
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Division undertook an intensive campaign to establish contact 
through its best representatives, the professors. 


II 


Along with its usual activities, the Adult Education Division 
organized what Washingtonians proudly claim as their unique 
contribution to the field of university-community relations. 
Conceived in 1942 by two leading professors, Linden Mander of 
Political Science and Curtis Vail of German, and the then registrar, 
Irving Hoff, the Community Forum Program has educated its 
touring professors, who knew that Paris is not France, to the equal 
truth that Seattle is not Washington. It has enlarged the vista of 
provincial professors who knew only London, New York, Shanghai, 
and San Francisco, to embrace Walla Walla, Skykomish, Ilwaco, 
and Twisp. It has stimulated thinking in isolated hamlets without 
movies or libraries, in communities sheltered by high mountains 
from the “benefits” of radio. 

The Community Forum Program is as rugged as the terrain 
which it covers. Neither the Program nor this state is designed 
for your city-slicker professor who will give you a lecture all right 
but expects to travel by train and be put up in a fine hotel. The 
Community Forum Program is full-time work in the backwoods. 

Like the myriad of other activities of adult education, this one is 
under the supervision of the energetic director of the Division, 
Lloyd W. Schram. Each quarter three (sometimes only two) 
professors take off in their own or university-supplied automobiles 
to speak and discuss wherever and with whoever wants them. 
The professors travel separately and are never in the same com- 
munity at the same time. Except for the winter months, they 
spend most of their week-ends at home. (In winter they return 
to Seattle seldom. Icy roads and snowy mountain passes defy 
even the strongest family attachments.) Childless professors some- 
times take their wives with them. The Community Forum even 
served as a honeymoon for one newlywed professor. 

In its eight years the Program has sponsored 3850 lectures and 
discussions in approximately two hundred communities. In an 
average week a professor will drive about a thousand miles and 
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make about eight speeches, to audiences ranging from fifteen to two 
thousand people and averaging about 120. There will be days 
when he has no engagements, others when he speaks at a high school 
in the morning, a Rotary Club at noon, a women’s club in the after- 
noon, a Kiwanis meeting at dinner, and an open community gath- 
ering at night, sometimes in scattered places. One professor, 
Williston of the Far Eastern department, once made eight speeches 
ina day. After a quarter of Community Forum the professors 
usually feel that they could conduct an election campaign for 
relaxation—and win. 

The junkets are carefully planned in advance in the office of the 
Program’s executive secretary, Mrs. Helen Wilson, whose capacity 
for finding something “perfectly lovely” in the most irritating 
situations has become a mainstay of the program. (Professors 
are free to scare up additional engagements on their own hook, and 
usually do.) The smoothness of the preparations can be gauged 
from the fact that there has been hardly a slip-up in eight years, 
an amazing record for professorial personnel. 


III 


What do the professors talk about on their tours? The sixty 
professors who have participated so far have represented twenty-five 
departments of the university. Each professor announces three to 
six topics, usually in his field of teaching and research. The topics 
may be timely (such as Melville Jacobs’ on race theories, during the 
war, or Edward Ching-T’ien Fei’s on China’s economic problems, 
during the current quarter), but in any case they must be of general 
interest. The following list gives some idea of the range of sub- 
jects treated: cosmic rays, the growth of American music, adult 
education in Scandinavia, women in the modern world, problems 
of the fiction writer, how to acquire a good vocabulary, the Wash- 
ington state tax system, origin of the Grand Coulee, problems in 
inter-school athletics, your child’s health quotient. Whenever 
feasible, lectures are illustrated with slides or films. 

The Community Forum Program justifies itself by the mutual 
benefits it affords. Audiences in isolated communities—especially 
school teachers—find in the visits of the university professors a rare 
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opportunity for contacts with the outside world. Washington 
roads have an uncommon number of dead ends; orchestras, 
lecturers, and concert performers do not pass through Glenwood or 
Republic or Nooksack or Trout Lake. A town at the end of the 
line, nestled—as the guide-books may tell you—in the bosom of 
Mount Adams or Mount Baker, does not attract outsiders. The 
local populations are amazingly inbred for so new a region. 

The people in the back country acquire certain factual informa- 
tion from the lectures and discussions of Community Forum. 
But more important by far is the stimulus for thinking abut con- 
temporary problems. A speech in Bellingham or Newport on 
tolerance is worth while, not because it disseminates facts about 
F.E.P.C. in New York, but because it raises questions which will 
be aired in the community for a long time to come. This emphasis 
has led to a recent proposal that in election years professors present 
basic material on election issues. 

One practical bit of enlightenment has to do with the popular 
conception of college professors. Small-town business men and 
farmers are continually surprised to find themselves understanding 
what the professors say. They find professors pretty normal 
human beings, who know how the last football game came out and 
can join in a game of bridge or poker. There is a gradual hacking 
away at barriers which stand between the university and the public. 
There comes into being, in the course of time, a predisposition on 
the part of the people to avail themselves of the university’s 
services, both for their children, in Seattle, and for themselves, 
through Community Forum, the touring theater, extension and 
correspondence courses, and the hundreds of educational films 
made available to the communities. 


IV 


But the professors are the ones who profit most dramatically 
from the work of Community Forum. It is probably through their 
enrichment that the state benefits most and that the university 
expands its understanding of the people it wants to serve. The 
Community Forum Program can take a professor who has been in 
Washington one year and never left Seattle, and make of him a man 
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who knows the state and burns with enthusiasm to do something 
about it. 

What the professors learn is in large measure the same as what a 
sociable newspaperman or salesman or tourist would learn by 
travelling for three months in a single state. They usually visit 
all the mines, mills, factories, orchards, and lumber camps that 
they have time for and gain a fair appreciation of the state’s 
economic activity. (One professor who let his curiosity get the 
better of him spent an uncomfortable hour before dinner in a 
funeral parlor learning the ins and outs of embalming and burial 
preparation.) Then there is the scenery. There is, in fact, 
rather too much scenery. Not that one ever becomes impervious 
to the mountain peaks or to the charm of the omnipresent Colum- 
bia. Nor is it merely that one gets plain tired of scenery after a 
while. One almost grows to hate it. 

For scenery, as more than one venerable theorist from Strabo 
to Buckle has said, influences culture. And the influence in 
Washington is not good. College students may scoff at Herder or 
Montesquieu—what are mountains in the age of the automobile, 
the airplane, and the snowplow? Community Forum professors 
know that geography and climate matter. They know from 
attendance records that the schoolhouses are often as empty during 
the winter as the halls of Congress before an election. 

Some of his education the touring professor (or “travelling 
teacherman,”’ as a child once called me) acquires through his work 
rather than through general observation. He comes to know what 
things people are likely to be interested in, and how these things 
have to be presented. He finds out that the average audience 
has to be entertained, that the way to arouse interest in his subject 
is to make people laugh. Many of the professors learn this the 
hard way. One man recalls how his maiden effort was received 
with painful frigidity by a Ballard Rotary Club. Jolted out of his 
classroom complacency, he feverishly overhauled the whole 
lecture, thereafter replacing every literary allusion with a joke and 
illustrating every theoretical point with wise saws and modern 
instances. 

This is not to say that audiences in Washington want to laugh 
only. They want to learn too. Tell a group of businessmen that 
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you are about to launch into a philosophical explanation, or ask a 
thousand pardons for turning the dining room into a classroom, 
and they will listen in rapt attention. 

But meetings of Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lions clubs are not designed 
for intellectual uplift. It is, generally speaking, elsewhere that one 
carries on the sustained serious discussions. And there are, hap- 
pily, plenty of groups with lively intellectual interests. Even 
literary interests crop up in strange places, and on a relatively mass 
scale. Once in Port Angeles (pop. 14,000), having a free evening, 
one professor found that a telephone call at dinner-time to a key 
person was enough to produce an evening gathering of twenty-five 
men and women who wanted to read Chaucer. 

Though not all Washingtonians are intellectual giants who spend 
their time reading Chaucer, the professor considers that he has a 
fighting chance, so long as his audience, whether educated or igno- 
rant, is reasonably homogeneous. But the cards are stacked against 
him in the small community in the Cascades or on the Methow 
River where the whole town turns out and the professor is con- 
fronted with an audience ranging in age from three to seventy-three. 
His remarks are about as audible as the chanting in a Chinese 
opera in San Francisco. 

High-school students are usually good listeners, and sometimes 
their questions and comments are of the highest order. Occa- 
sionally, though, they are so unruly as to make any presentation 
impossible. Hardened as the professors become to speaking under 
poor conditions, at least once recently the noise was so unnerving 
that a professor ended his talk, which was scheduled for thirty 
minutes, after five. There is, in a few places, an astonishing lack 
of savoir-faire as well as of courtesy. One professor, for instance, 
was asked by an elderly school superintendent whether he wanted to 
be introduced or preferred to “start right in.” 


Of the groups addressed by Community Forum, the two which 
make up the majority are the businessmen’s clubs and the high 
schools. It is, therefore, with these two classes of institutions that 
the professors become most familiar. The professors and the 
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businessmen get along very well. The businessmen are pleased 
that the university considers them worthy targets of an educational 
program and are glad to pick up a little extra knowledge at lunch 
ordinner. They seem to like the professors’ easy manner and their 
healthy interest in local affairs. The professors manage to establish 
good rapport without back-slapping or talking down. This is 
probably because those who administer the Community Forum 
Program are careful to choose men who enjoy people. (Mrs. 
Wilson rates this quality even above good health and physical 
stamina.) A professor can become one of the boys without taking 
off his jacket, loosening his tie, and swearing. 

The professors in turn like the businessmen. If most of their 
ritual is silly, there is not really much pretension. They make no 
attempt to appear profound, they have no desire to change the 
world. Rotarians are proud of the wading pool which they built 
in the town’s central square and of the summer camp which they 
sponsor. Though most of their charity takes the form of mere 
dollars, there is sometimes a genuine concern for their fellow men. 
A Lions meeting in Woodland last December began as a drive to 
collect Christmas toys for indigent children and ended as an all-out 
campaign to improve the economic conditions of the poor families in 
the area. With all the limitations which businessmen show (they 
all want money, they are all Republicans, they all want a certain 
cultural veneer), the professors find them courteous, responsive, 
and refreshingly unpretentious. 

Much less pleasing on the whole is the professors’ impression of 
the high schools, which are perforce the cultural centers of the small 
communities. With here and there an exception, like the excellent 
new high school in Tonasket, the schools do not discharge their 
responsibility. They do not assume the role of intellectual leader- 
ship; they do not even do a good job of educating the children. 
Teachers and administrators (because of the poor quality of train- 
ing in the teachers’ colleges, according to some professors) lack the 
breadth to lift backward communities out of their cultural dol- 
drums. 

But this is only part of the picture. Many of the small com- 
munities have no desire for decent schools. The rural populations, 
prosperously settled on the land, have no cultural aspirations for 
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their children and frequently deny the school people the most ele- 
mentary cooperation. Where fathers will take their boys out of 
school for fishing or hunting trips, where even the children show no 
interest in doing more than working the paternal farm, it is a joke 
to speak of improving staff or raising money to teach a laboratory 
science. Add to this the fact that distances often make consoli- 
dated school districts impractical, and it is clear that even the few 
gifted teachers and principals are facing fearful odds. 

The Community Forum Program is an important medium 
through which the university acquaints itself with the needs of the 
people. The professor who has barnstormed Washington, being 
one of the live agents upon whose vision the success of the univer- 
sity depends, naturally asks himself some searching questions, 
He wonders, above all, on what grounds the state’s progressive 
reputation rests. He has learned that there are few towns in the 
state where a Negro (even of the stature of Dorothy Maynor) can 
spend a night in a hotel, that neither civil servants nor teachers are 
protected by any state system of merit or tenure, that Filipinos 
and Orientals are ruthlessly exploited in the valleys, that the tax 
structure is among the most regressive in the country, that the 
voters defeat bond issues for the construction of desperately needed 
schools. 

He has visited and been properly stirred by Bonneville and Coulee 
Dams and has seen McNary under construction. But his enthu- 
siasm has not been unqualified. He is not sure that the spirit which 
reigns in the state will enable it to make good use of the power which 
technology is putting into its hands. It may be that his very 
doubts, and the doubts of a few other men here and there, are the 
harbingers of advance. For he has found more healthy skepticism, 
more sobriety and balance, in Wenatchee and Okanogan than in 
Washington, D. C. and Olympia. It may be that the attempt to 
bind an expanding university and its two million patrons into some 
kind of intelligent, harmonious whole is a part of the foundation on 
which Washington’s progressive future is to be built. 


WHAT DOES A DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION BELIEVE? 


By the DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, LEWIS AND 
CLARK COLLEGE 


In the Summer, 1949 issue of the American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin appeared an article by Harold L. 
Clapp in which the thesis was set up that departments of Education 
in the colleges and universities have a “stranglehold” on education 
through their control of the preparation of teachers. In the 
Autumn number came a reply by David Donald Malcolm, in which 
the thesis is supported that the real stranglehold “‘is the persistence 
of traditional authoritarian methods in our classrooms despite the 
fact that over and over again they have proved themselves to be 
inadequate for the purposes of a democratic society.” In these 
two articles we have two points of view, for both of which many 
proponents can be found. But something more representative ot 
the general point of view of both academic and education depart- 
ments seems needed. 

We have sought to draw up a statement of the faith of a Depart- 
ment of Education. This department in our college consists of 
four full-time members and of four others who hold graduate degrees 
in Education and assist in the teaching of our courses, but whose 
main duties are administrative. These eight persons were not 
selected to represent any point on the scale of conservatism and 
progressivism in Education. We believe they are fairly repre- 
sentative of the scale, with a little weighting toward the progres- 
sive end. 

Two members of this department, Dr. L. E. Tomlinson and Dr. 
L. O. McAfee, were inspired to write in response to Clapp’s article. 
The two manuscripts were circulated in the department, then dis- 
cussed in a staff meeting. Dr. McAfee was instructed to combine 
the best of the two manuscripts in a positive statement of our faith, 
which would be in a sense an answer to such critics as Dr. Clapp. 
The resulting manuscript was submitted to the members of the 
Department, with a request that they state, first, whether they 
subscribe to the basic statements in italics, and, second, whether 
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they are in accord with the general trend of the development of the 
basic statements. 

Such a project takes time, and before it was completed came the 
Winter, 1949 number of the Bu//etin, with two more articles on the 
issue. Each of these helps us to see certain aspects of the problem; 
but it still seems that a more comprehensive statement of the creed 
of a department of Education would help those who wish to get a 
whole view of the matter. 


II 


We believe that the quality of the persons who finally go into teaching 
is the fundamental criterion by which to evaluate all policies in the 
preparation of teachers. ‘We mean the quality of the finished prod- 
uct, which depends both on the quality of candidates who are 
prepared and the quality of the preparation we give them. If the 
amount and kind of preparation demanded, in relation to the re- 
wards that may be expected, are such as to exclude the best, then 
those demands must be modified. The bases of selection must be 
comprehensive, including at least attractiveness of personality, 
good character, interest in the young, the traits of leadership, 
general culture, and good general scholarship. We have definite 
evidence that all these things can be improved during the progress 
of preparation, but a certain minimum at the beginning of prepara- 
tion is indispensable. 

Minimum standards that are fairly objective in nature may be 
agreed upon. These may be made the requirements of a state 
teacher’s certificate. But a state department of education can 
never go very far in qualitative selection. The institutions that 
prepare teachers can go further. The consensus of judgment of 
those who know the candidate may be valid, even on traits that 
cannot be objectively measured. 

The ideals m .:: ~ften be compromised in the face of real situa- 
tions. Enough teachers must be certificated to fill the classrooms 
of the schools. During the war emergency a large part of all new 
teachers were certificated on a substandard basis, and many are 
still being so certificated for the elementary schools. 

The available evidence shows that the teachers as a whole have 
been selected or have selected themselves from the upper half of the 
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total population in general ability, but that the level of ability is 
higher in such professions as medicine and law. Financial rewards 
are also higher in those other professions. Probably the teaching 
profession has attracted as high a level of personnel as any occupa- 
tional group with the same economic compensation, with the 
possible exception of the ministry. As soon as the supply of 
trainees exceeds the demand, we must decide how far to make the 
standards of selection more rigid, and how far to enlarge the scope 
of preparation. 


Ill 


We believe that the total pattern of preparation of teachers should 
make them generally well educated persons, equip them well for the 
subject-matter they are to teach, and provide a moderate degree of 
professional understanding. 

Requirements for the bachelor’s degree in the colleges and univer- _ 
sities aim to insure some breadth of general education. Teachers 
in Education are in accord with the principle behind these require- 
ments, and many of them feel that they should go further in 
insisting on orientation in each large field of human experience. 
This aspect of preparation is represented in the National Teachers 
Examinations; many of us feel that it should have a larger place in 
these examinations. 

The degree of preparation in the subject-matter to be taught 
naturally depends on the range of that subject-matter. Elemen- 
tary teachers ordinarily cover the whole range, and the problem is 
to see that there is no field in which they are not moderately well 
informed. In the small high school the range must also be large, 
and a relatively high proportion of teachers get their first jobs in 
the small schools. About 40% of the high schools of the United 
States have fewer than one hundred pupils. Excessive preparation 
in one field of subject-matter may defeat this end as much as 
excessive professional courses. The dean of the School of Educa- 
tion in a large state university once remarked that his chief reason 
for encouraging students to major in Education was to help them 
to get more subject-matter to teach. Studies of placement records 
have led to the conclusion that it is ordinarily wise for the prospec- 
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tive high-school teacher to meet at least minimum standards in three 
broad fields of subject-matter. 

Because of these subject-matter needs, we must be satisfied with 
a very moderate amount of professional preparation in a four-year 
program. There has been a gradual evolution toward the organi- 
zation of three basic fields of professional understanding: of the 
total scheme of education in relation to human society, of the 
learning processes and the factors that influence them (ordinarily 
in a course in Educational Psychology), and of methods and pro- 
cedures to be used in the classroom to implement these learning 
processes. Some states require in addition an understanding of the 
state system of education. The trend is toward a reduction in the 
number of hours of professional preparation required (Lester 
B. Sands, 4n Introduction to Teaching in Secondary Schools, p. 13). 
When a committee of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors studied the matter (March, 1933 Bulletin), they found an 
average requirement of 17 semester hours in Education in the four- 
year programs of preparation. The minimum requirement in our 
state (Oregon) at the present time is about two-thirds as much, and 
of this about one-third is in supervised student teaching, which is a 
combination of subject-matter and method. The typical pattern 
of student teaching at the present time is one in which the candidate 
lives within a classroom for at least a semester, first becoming 
oriented to the situation, then gradually increasing the degree of 
participation until for a time he has full leadership in the class. 
Surveys have shown that teachers generally look back upon this 
experience as a very valuable part of their preparation. 

Even in the five-year program of preparation, Education may 
have as little as thirty-two (32) quarter hours. It seems reasonable 
that when a fifth year is added to the period of preparation, the 
professional element may be somewhat enlarged. On the one 
hand, the candidate should get a larger view of Education by the 
study of its history and philosophy; on the other hand, he may 
study in more detail certain important aspects of his work, such as 
counseling, measurements, visual aids, and the status of the 
profession. Subject-matter also should be broadened and deep- 
ened in this fifth year. The above plan permits two-thirds of the 
work of the fifth year to be in subject-matter fields, even when the 
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undergraduate work in Education has been held to the minimum 
of 17 quarter hours. 


IV 


We believe that the entire college faculty should influence the pro- 
gram of selection and preparation of teachers. Academic professors 
should participate in both the formulation of the policy of selection 
and in its administration. In our college such a policy has been 
recently adopted after a study by a committee in which representa- 
tives of the academic departments took a leading part. Testimony 
of academic professors will predominate in determining whether 
a given candidate meets the standards that have been set up. 

Both the requirements for a major field and the requirements in 
Education should be subject to general faculty control. We could 
not, in our college, increase the hour value of any course in Educa- 
tion, or make any course a requirement, without the approval of the 
Curriculum committee of the college. Except in the case of those 
preparing for elementary teaching, the advisers of students on the 
undergraduate level are in subject-matter fields. 

We believe that student teaching on the high-school level would 
be greatly improved by more active participation by the academic 
faculty. The student teacher should confer regularly with both 
subject-matter and professional leaders. Both should, if possible, 
visit him in his teaching. 

College teachers should also take a more active part in influenc- 
ing the program of the public schools. They have a very valuable 
contribution to make. In a democratic society no one element of 
the population should control the schools. The value of the con- 
tribution of college leaders will depend on the degree to which they 
give serious study to the problems of public education and the 
degree to which they let the results of such study take the place of 
preconceived notions and ideas growing out of vested interests. 
(One member cautioned against this influence leading to a restora- 
tion of domination of the high-school program by college entrance 
requirements.) 


Vv 


We believe that thoughtful reflection based on scientific findings 1s as 
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important in Education as in any other field. The tests of worth 
that are applied in any scientific field must be applied to Education. 
Some scientific discoveries are so comprehensive in scope that one 
does not seek to justify them by specific applications; applications 
are sure to be made later, and they underlie the scope of our under- 
standing in a fundamental way. A few such findings have been 
made in the field of Education, such as Terman’s discovery of the 
relations between genius and social adjustments in the schools. 
But many more of the findings of scientific studies in Education 
have quite specific applications. 

Sometimes these findings seem to be mere corroborations of what 
we already knew—more exactly, of what we thought we already 
knew. For sometimes the scientific study has shown that the 
things we have believed for a lifetime are not true. We meet such 
things over and over again in the field of Education. If anybody 
doubts the truth of a common belief, it is worth while to investigate 
it scientifically. 

Scientific work in Education is subject to the limitations common 
to the social sciences. As William S. Cole said in the same issue of 
the American Association of University Professors Bulletin that 
contained Malcolm’s defense of the importance of method in Educa- 
tion (Autumn, 1949), the basic reason why the social sciences have 
not been as successful as the natural sciences is that their subject- 
matter is more difficult; that the social scientist deals with more 
variables. For this reason many of the scientific findings in 
Education are far short of finality. Yet tiie person who is ac- 
quainted with these findings is better prepared to do good thinking 
on educational problems than is one not so equipped. 

The accumulation of both scientific discoveries and philosophical 
thinking has brought about the evolution of Education as a “‘sub- 
ject to be studied.” Of course it is also “‘a process and a result,” 
as Clapp points out. The same distinction may be made of any 
other subject in the curriculum; economics, government, biological 
phenomena, physics, chemistry, etc., are both processes that go 
on toward certain results and subjects to be studied. In Education 
and in all of these other fields, good thinking will be dependent on 
thorough knowledge of what others have discovered and what 
others have thought in the field. 
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HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 


By H. L. CREEK 


Purdue University 


I must explain how it all came about. It was at a meeting of 
the Modern Language Association. Christopher Trimmer, dis- 
tinguished professor of English literature, just retired, E. Gregory 
Jones, distinguished head of a great department of English, and I, 
also head of a department of English, but of a department in a 
small technical college, had been talking over our experiences as 
graduate students when we had been together in one of Professor 
Manly’s classes in Piers Plowman forty years before. Trimmer 
started it. 

“T have always had a suspicion that being head of a department 
has a very bad effect on character,” he said. “Of course it’s 
probably worse to be a dean, and perhaps still worse to be a presi- 
dent, although a college president, like a President of the United 
States, is hardly to be tested by ordinary moral codes. But a 
head, between the devil of the administration and the deep sea 
of his staff, is in real danger of corruption. How about it, Greg- 
ory?” 

Jones looks like a United States Senator. He has built up one 
of the strongest departments in the Middle West if not in the entire 
country and knows that his success is beyond question. Himself 
a scholar of sound reputation, he can afford to be cynical. 

“Of course,” he replied smilingly. “The morals of a head of a 
department are as good as those of his institution. The morals 
of the institution are as good as those of the community it serves. 
And the morals of a full professor even—I mean any teacher 
who manages to get along in his institution and his community— 
are no better. And I am making no exception of you, Christo- 
pher.”’ 

“I can’t agree with you,” retorted Trimmer. “A teacher and 
scholar is protected from the pressures that insidiously undermine 
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the moral integrity of the head or dean. I am studying the moral 
basis of college and university education, and the problem of the 
department head is one approach. You don’t want to hear the 
President’s address this evening. We’ll have dinner together and 
then go to my room for a good discussion. I’!! pay for the dinners 
if you’ll promise to be honest in telling about your experiences.”’ 

“But is this going into a book?” I interposed. 

“Tt is possible,” Trimmer answered with a grin, “if I can get a 
publisher.” 

And although nothing more was said about a book or article, I 
never know what Trimmer may do, and so I am anticipating him 
by giving my account of the discussion we had on that chilly 
evening in December in a room on the tenth floor of our hotel. 


II 


Trimmer began by asking how we got to be heads in the first 
place. 

“T have had chances to be a head of a department,” said Trim- 
mer. “ButI declined. I didn’t want to be mixed up in that sort 
of business. My character is not the Rock of Gibraltar, and I 
couldn’t take the risk. How did you get into it?” 

“T suspect you never became head because you never were 
offered a decent headship,” said Jones. “I became head because 
I was offered a department with a future, and was promised enough 
money to make it first-class. If I hadn’t had that assurance, you 
may be sure I wouldn’t have accepted.” 

“Yes,” said Trimmer. “But why were you picked out and 
brought from another institution to assume that particular job in 
a big state university? I can tell you why. It was because you 
had the reputation of getting along with people—that is, getting 
along with superiors in the first place, and perhaps of being able 
to make an impressive appearance on a public platform. Of 
course the fact that you had published a book and were supposed 
to know something about Chaucer helped. But that was second- 
ary. You were chosen because the president and the dean of your 
university thought you would do what they wanted done and 
would not be too much of a nuisance in meetings of the university 
senate. And how about you?” 
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This last question was addressed to me. 
barrassed. 

“My answer may sound egotistical,” I replied hesitatingly. 
“The reason was that I had stepped into an emergency when the 
head of my department was ill and had proved that I could handle 
the situation.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Trimmer. 

“Well, I saw that classes were met, that absence reports were 
turned in, that grades were reported to the registrar on time, and 
that the pay roll was prepared at the end of the month. It is sur- 
prising how few teachers are able to perform these elementary du- 
ties. Apparently I was successful. Next year my salary was raised 
two hundred dollars, and when my head was forced to retire because 
of poor health, I was offered the headship. I was a bit surprised, 
but naturally I was gratified.” 

“Nor,” I went on to say, “do I think that my moral character 
has suffered because of my performance of necessary duties. In 
fact, with all due humility I am willing to have my moral character 
compared with Christopher’s.” 

“Now I see why you were made head of a department,” Trimmer 
continued inexorably. “It seems that you were a good errand boy. 
A very good errand boy, in fact. I suppose you even took classes 
neglected by others if that seemed necessary. You were Johnny- 
on-the-spot. And so was Gregory, I suspect, though in a slightly 
different way. Well, I’ll agree that there is a sort of moral quality 
in doing the work of an office boy faithfully and efficiently. But I 
hardly regard this as indicating moral grandeur. So far as that is 
concerned, I’ll even guarantee that both of you keep regular office 
hours.” 

“Well, hardly,” said Jones. “I have too many engagements off 
the campus. Besides I have an efficient substitute in Dr. Aber- 
nethy, the departmental secretary. He handles all office details 
very well. I resent being called an office boy. At least I should if 
| thought you were serious. I give my attention only to impor- 
tant matters of policy or to difficult problems connected with the 
staff. The University has never expected me to spend time on un- 
important details.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” conceded Trimmer with some irony in 


I was slightly em- 
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his tone. “At least I’ll let it go at that. You have been what is 
called a successful head at least. I believe you said your depart- 
ment has had six articles in the Pudb/ications of the Modern Language 
Association during the past year, more than any other institution I 
know of, and who knows how many other articles in the other jour- 
nals? There have been three books based on what is called solid 
research. You have a poet to give literary dignity to your depart- 
ment, and he really is pretty good even though his code of morals 
and manners is regarded as eccentric by some of your colleagues in 
conventional departments like mathematics and religion. You 
seem able to place your Ph.D.’s in acceptable institutions. You 
told me that two of them have recently been made heads of depart- 
ments, and one got a place where he can direct research in the 16th 
century nondramatic literature. But that has nothing, so far as I 
can see, to do with what I am getting at. Now let me ask you— 
both of you—,” with a courteous nod in my direction, probably to 
mollify any resentment I might have because he had mentioned 
achievements with which I could not compete, “what is the chief 
duty of a departmental head?” 

“To get good men in his department,” answered Jones without 
hesitation. His voice vibrated with conviction. “It’s all in that. 
And then encouraging them to produce.” 

“T suppose Henry will agree to that,”’ said Christopher. “Do 
you?” 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘Except that I should encourage my good 
men to do good teaching first and then turn out articles if they 
have time.” 

“Even I agree to that,” said Jones, smilingly. “Except that I 
cannot conceive a good research man who is not a pretty good 
teacher—at least in his own field.” 


Ill 


“We seem to have difficulty in getting down to brass tacks,” 
said Trimmer. “Gregory, you are a humanist. You have written 
enough to make it clear that the naturalistic and nihilistic trends in 
recent novels and recent criticism portend disaster unless they are 
checked. That being true, I don’t see how you can ever recom- 
mend the appointment to your staff of any man who does not have 
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a humanist philosophy himself. Perhaps, by leaning far over to the 
right, you might accept also a good Methodist or even a good Cath- 
olic. But naturalist—never. Now how about your poet? And 
there is Professor ————,' whose recent book has been hailed by 
scientists and psychologists as one of the best defenses of the na- 
turalistic view in recent years. You were responsible for both 
these appointments. How about it?” 

Jones smiled tolerantly. “I suppose you have heard of such a 
thing as freedom of thought, freedom of speech. What right has 
any administrator to suppress the expression of any current opin- 
ion because of his power of selecting staff members? As a matter of 
fact, he doesn’t have any such power. At least he has very little 
power. If he is to be successful as a head, if he is to survive, if he is 
to be decent even, he must not refuse opportunity for the expres- 
sion of any of the current attitudes toward life. Naturalism is one 
of these. Therefore I cannot refuse to permit naturalists on my 
staff. Nor would I refuse to consider a Thomist or even a Mor- 
mon,” 

“How about a Marxist?” 

“Naturally not a Marxist,” said Gregory decisively. “Marxists 
are not acceptable in this country, and certainly not in my univer- 
sity. The president and trustees see to it that no subversive per- 
sons obtain permanent positions on our faculty.” 

“In other words,” said Christopher triumphantly, “your deci- 
sions are not really yourown. They are the decisions of your trus- 
tees. Atleast ultimately so. As a matter of fact, the Marxist on 
your staff would probably do much less harm, from your own point 
of view, than the naturalist. The whole community is warning 
students to beware of the Marxist; consequently he will do little 
harm. Noone, except a rare humanist like yourself or an occasional 
clergyman perhaps, is warning students against naturalism. The 
naturalist then has a clear field for his activities, and, with the sup- 
port of three quarters of the faculty, is pretty much having his own 
way. If I were you, I should never sleep at night because I should 
be worrying about the influence of the naturalists and materialists 
I had put in places of authority. But I am sure I should lose no 
sleep about any Marxists I might have brought in. Besides, it 
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seems to me that Marxism needs explanation and sympathetic in- 
terpretation just because it is so important in the world and be- 
cause we have erected an iron curtain of our own to prevent sensible 
and wise interpretation of it. No economist and no literary critic 
who is sympathetic to communism has even half a chance.” 

I thought it time to put in my word. 

“Thank God, we are not a university. Therefore we have some 
liberty of action. I do not find it necessary to see that all points of 
view are represented in my staff, which is small enough. First of 
all, I see that I have good men, and I mean men of good character. 
Men of good character seldom have radical views, unless Christian- 
ity may be regarded as radical. Usually I look carefully at the 
organizations to which the candidate belongs. If he is a church 
member, that is in his favor. A church member will not be a com- 
munist or a naturalist or materialist. At worst he will have a tinge 
of pacifism and may be favorable to labor. If he has had experience 
in community organizations, such as Boy Scouts, Community 
Chest drives, or the Y.M.C.A., if he is active in the Kiwanis Club or 
the Elks, from my point of view that is a recommendation. Such 
men as a rule are conscientious and dependable; they do not cause 
criticism either in the college or outside; and they instill sound 
morals in the students.” 

“Haven’t you had some disappointments?” asked Jones. “I 
have a good Episcopalian in my department who is a worse ma- 
terialist than the man Christopher objects to. He once said he 
liked the Episcopal Church because it interfered neither with a 
man’s politics nor with his religion, but did give him social pres- 
tige.”” 

“I had only one disappointment,” I replied. ‘I got a highly 
recommended Baptist once who would get drunk occasionally. 
Fortunately, it was always when he was away at conventions and 
consequently did no harm to his local reputation and had no effect 
on his students. He did not drink with them. As a matter of fact, 
his talks on morals were unusually good, perhaps because he had 
some experience with temptation himself.” 

“He must have been a first-class hypocrite,” said Jones. “I 
don’t mind a drunk on my faculty particularly, but I do object to 
one who pretends to be a model of decorum.” 
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IV 


I was about to answer, but Trimmer did not give me a chance. 

“Well, I know something now about the standards you use in 
selecting your staff members. And I suppose you use similar 
methods in picking out persons for promotion and increases in 
salary.” 

“Yes, I do,”’ said Jones. “It’s really impossible to say who is 
good and who is bad as a teacher, but we do know a good scholar 
from a bad one. And the good scholars I have known have usu- 
ally been good teachers. Therefore I rely almost wholly upon 
publications. Two good articles in a year will at least mean an ad- 
vance in salary. A book, a scholarly book, ordinarily means a pro- 
motion. Everybody knows what is required and conducts himself 
accordingly. And if anyone wants to know why he wasn’t pro- 
moted, I can always point to the record. This prevents heart- 
breaks and misunderstandings. If a younger man publishes noth- 
ing in three years, it is suggested that he get another job. He un- 
derstands why. Of course we sometimes get caught with associ- 
ate professors or even full professors who refuse to do anything. 
But at least we don’t increase their salaries.” 

“T understand now why you can have your work as head done by 
a secretary,” said Trimmer. “A good secretary can count articles 
and estimate the number of words in a book as well as you can. 
Don’t you ever have a good teacher or even a good scholar who 
doesn’t write?” 

“No,” replied Jones sharply. “I don’t know any. Students oc- 
casionally complain because a popu/ar teacher is dropped, but popu- 
lar doesn’t mean good. Almost all popular teachers are superfi- 
cial; often they give high grades indiscriminately.” 

“T don’t agree at all,’’ I interrupted. ‘A good teacher is almost 
always a popular teacher. We select our men for promotion by 
means of rating scales. Every staff member is required to have his 
students rate him at the end of every course. They rate him on 
personality, fairness, knowledge of subject, clearness of exposition, 
dress, and friendliness. If the students rate him high, we give him a 
raise in salary, at least when there is any money for raises in sal- 
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“Do you mean to say that you approve any such methods?” 
asked Gregory, with something that I thought approached a sneer, 

With some asperity, I retorted, “I certainly do. From the moral 
point of view. We are training for life in a democracy. What bet- 
ter training could students have than in considering seriously the 
merits of their teachers and recording their beliefs? And to whom 
should teachers be responsible if not to their students? It seems to 
me the only democratic method possible. But we check the opin- 
ions of the students by having rating scales which are filled out by 
colleagues.” 

“Do the two agree?” inquired Trimmer. 

“As arule they do,” I answered. ‘We are inclined to distrust the 
judgments of colleagues a good deal more than those of students. 
In one of our departments there were two factions—one for the 
head of the department and one trying to get him out. It became 
evident in time that no member of one faction was ever rated well 
by any member of the other faction. And, by the way, that de- 
partment was our department of education, which was responsible 
for the rating scales. But in most of the other departments both 
scales worked very well. I may indicate how they work. One year 
my own standing was in the forty-ninth percentile of the entire col- 
lege faculty. This was on the student rating scale. By examining 
the results I learned some of my own weaknesses—one of which was 
lack of fairness in grading. The next year I made a real effort to 
overcome my weaknesses. My percentile was fifty-nine, and I was 
given an increase in salary. It was interesting that the grades of 
my students went up slightly at the same time, indicating that my 
teaching had actually improved. I was complimented by the dean 
and by the head of the department of education, and my case was 
mentioned in a bulletin on the system published the next year.” 


“Are you rated also as to your success as head?”’ asked Trimmer. 

“Yes,” I replied, “although I am not sure that it is worth while. 
A special rating scale has been made up for heads and deans. One 
has been considered for the President and Comptroller and even for 
members of the Board of Regents, but that has not actually been 
used as yet.” 
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“Are you willing to say how you survived the test as head of a 
department?” 

“Well,” I explained, “the number of persons in my department 
is so small that the results were not regarded as significant. I had 
only eight subordinates at the time. I found that I was likely to be 
rated higher in the years when there was a somewhat general in- 
crease in salaries. Fortunately, the administration took this factor 
into consideration and I was not made to suffer. My dean has al- 
ways been a loyal supporter. I suppose I really do not approve 
rating scales for administrative officers. One year my percentile 
score from my staff was only thirty-one, obviously because I had 
refused to approve a change in the textbooks used in freshman Eng- 
lish to one prepared by members of the department.” 

“‘But why did you refuse?’ asked Gregory. “You ought to en- 
courage publication, if only of textbooks.” 

“The truth is,” I said, ““we were using a book which I had writ- 
ten and which had been acknowledged to be successful in other in- 
stitutions. I thought the welfare of the students was more impor- 
tant than the prestige or pocketbooks of two staff members.” 

“T see,” said Trimmer. “You think the mature minds of stu- 
dents are capable of important judgments about their teachers, but 
you don’t trust the opinions of your teachers. Your reasoning 
seems a bit devious to me, but I’ll let that pass. What you say 
about books reminds me of another point. The choice of books to 
be read by students is, I suppose, next to choice of staff members in 
importance. In an English department it is especially important. 
Don’t you agree?” 

“Certainly,” I replied promptly. But I noticed that Gregory 
hesitated a little and merely grunted ambiguously. 

“I am not thinking particularly of freshman handbooks, which 
are much alike anyway,” said Christopher. “I am thinking more 
about the so-called literature you ask your students to read. Let’s 
begin on the lowest level, the book of readings for freshmen. Since 
every student has to take freshman English, and since many of 
them are compelled to read at least a few things in the books of 
readings, I should think the choice might be important. Do you, 
Gregory, as head of a department concern yourself with such minor 
problems?” 
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“Not much,” replied Gregory. “At the moment I can’t recall 
what book is used. I leave that to the chairman of freshman com- 
position and his staff.” 

“Well,” said Christopher “you may be surprised that I know what 
book you use. I know how it was selected, for a representative of a 
book company told me. It is ———-.'! As a matter of fact it was 
prepared by one member of your own department and a chairman 
of freshman composition in another large institution. The pub- 
lishers insisted that at least two large institutions be represented 
so that there would be an almost certain sale of enough copies to 
guarantee against loss. The young editors are men of some ability, 
both of whom are what might be called modern—not red certainly, 
but slightly pink. They believe in introducing students to ideas. 
The students come to the university with no ideas at all or with 
ideas taken from their parents, country teachers and preachers, and 
Sunday school papers. They need to be awakered. And your 
young editors certainly do awaken them. Who are the authors rep- 
resented? Stuart Chase, of course, Franklin Roosevelt, Henry 
Wallace, John Dos Passos, Bertrand Russell, Harold Laski, and a 
dozen others like them or worse. All selections slanted in the same 
direction. All are intended to make the students think. All make 
them think in the direction of the leftist philosophy or natu- 
ralism. As a matter of fact, it gives the student a comfortabie feel- 
ing to know that he is ahead of his father and mother, who are Vic- 
torian, and they seldom take the trouble to consider seriously 
whether the new set of ideas presented to them is any better than 
the old or not. And, by the way, Gregory, the ideas are certainly 
not yours, These young men in your department regard you as 
hopelessly out-of-date, a disciple of a forgotten critic named Irv- 
ing Babbitt, and somewhat under the influence of a benighted edu- 
cator named Hutchins. They say this in their private gatherings, 
and more than hint it in their classes.” 

Gregory managed a grin, but I could see that he was shaken a 
little. ‘‘I still believe in freedom,” he remarked. 

“So do these young teachers of yours,” replied Trimmer mildly. 
“Except that they would regard it as absurd to present to modern 
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students any such old-fashioned ideas as those you hold. But I am 
not through. Let’s look at the courses in modern literature, which 
probably are the only courses in your department that have any 
real influence on the ideas of your student body. What is your 
most popular course?” 

“IT suppose I should say Shakespeare,” answered Gregory 
promptly. ‘Robert Riedel has about a hundred students in his 
Shakespeare: Poet and Man. There have been more. The course 
is taught from the humanist point of view and has not suffered in 
popularity because of the young naturalists in my department you 
have been talking about.” 

“Our course in Shakespeare is also very successful,”’ I remarked. 
“However, it is just possible that the fact that the professor who is 
teaching it almost promises grades of C or better to all who listen 
or at least look as if they were listening to his lectures may have 
something to do with that. Nevertheless, I think the students are 
stimulated by being introduced to the greatest of poets and drama- 
tists.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that Shakespeare is the course with 
the largest enrollment, do you?”’ inquired Trimmer. 

Since the question seemed to be addressed to me, I answered. 
“No, it is not. We have an optional course entitled Great Books for 
Successful Men that I did not mention because it is in a sense re- 
quired. It is liked by the engineers rather well. Some of our grad- 
uates have written in that it has helped them to obtain higher posts 
in the business world because it has enabled them to talk about 
good books in educated circles. It has proved that ambitious 
students can be interested in good books if there is the right ap- 
proach. It includes How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
Forging Ahead, and other inspirational books as well as a few mod- 
ern novels about business men and engineers.” 

“We have hardly descended so far as that,’’ interrupted Gregory 
with agrin. “But I’ll have to confess that our biggest course is one 
in modern fiction. Since I don’t regard it as literature really, I 
did not think to mention it.” 

“What books are read?” asked Trimmer. 

“T leave the selection of books to a committee of teachers of the 
course. The list is changed from time to time. I can remember 
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that For Whom the Bell Tolls, U. S. A., Grapes of Wrath, and some 
other contemporary trash are in the list.” 

“How many students take the course?” inquired Trimmer. 

“Oh, I suppose about thirteen hundred a semester,” replied 
Gregory. “As I said, it is a popular course. But the students who 
take it are mainly commerce, agricultural, engineering, and low- 
grade liberal arts students. I don’t really count them as students. 
And having the course enables us to give a little relief to our begin- 
ning instructors, who are overburdened with theme reading. They 
are not yet prepared to teach real courses in literature anyway. 
So no harm is done to anybody, and perhaps a little good.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Trimmer. “I believe several members of 
your board of regents are graduates of your institution. Do you 
remember who they are and from what colleges they graduated?” 

“No, I don’t remember too well. There’s Corydon, a rich manu- 
facturer in Chicago. If I’m not mistaken, he is a graduate of the 
College of Commerce. I know he is a close friend of old Charley 
Atwood, the dean of that college. And come to think of it, I be- 
lieve Ellsworth is also a graduate of Commerce. Frank Hitchcock 
is a graduate of the College of Arts and Sciences, one of my own 
students in Shakespeare and a pretty good one, and all right. 
There may be others. What is the point?” 

“My point is,” resumed Trimmer, “that the men who are now de- 
termining the policies of your institution are in the main business 
men who probably were engineering, commerce, or agricultural 
students when they were in your university, and the only course in 
literature you gave them was what you call this harmless course in 
fiction.” 

“They didn’t have to take that,” interrupted Gregory. “They 
had a choice of two or three courses, one of them a course in Shake- 
speare. But I’ll have to confess not many took it. Old Babson 
makes it a little too tough forthem. But they can take it and some- 
times do.” 

“T’ll bet five to one that Corydon didn’t take any such course,” 
said Trimmer. ‘“‘He was too busy with business administration, 
accounting, business law, perhaps labor problems, and certainly 
college politics, to read anything much tougher than Edna Ferber. 
At least his present attitude toward educational problems—if I am 
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correct—is about as intelligent as my attitude toward a complicated 
deal in stocks. What I am pointing out, Gregory, is that the men 
who are graduating from your institution and making important 
places for themselves in your state are not the nice girls and boys 
who come up after class to tell you how much they were inspired 
by your lecture on Milton or Dante.” 

“T still say that I am not responsible for the absurdities of uni- 
versity trustees,” replied Gregory with some heat, “even if they are 
university graduates. Nor am I responsible for the kind of society 
that pushes such men to the top of the social and economic life of 
America. Nothing would save them.” 

I was disturbed by Gregory’s pessimism. And I was almost 
equally disturbed by Christopher’s satisfied grin. So I thought I 
might try to have the last word. 

“We are responsible for the men our institutions send into the 
business and professional world,” I said. “The books we have our 
students read do prepare them to take a high moral stand in soci- 
ety. True, our men are shown that they must be successful— 
for if they are not successful, they can do nothing for society. How 
to succeed is taught them in such a bookas Forging Ahead. But they 
are also made to see that they will be business leaders, responsible 
for the welfare of labor, responsible for such conditions as Stein- 
beck describes. As head of the department I have always insisted 
on the moral responsibility of our own instructors for the character 
of our graduates. We haven’t depended on books. We have also 
used our extra-curricular activities to train our students to partici- 
pate in public discussions, to appear before the public in various 
ways, and to recognize that they must be leaders in their com- 
munities. Our graduates are taught to be leaders. Weeven havea 
course in leadership, taught by an eminent psychologist who makes 
$25,000 a year himself as a consultant for some of the greatest in- 
dustrial organizations of the country.” 


VI 


“Well, I am convinced,” said Trimmer wearily. “Convinced 
that not only heads of departments but even some professors have 
sold their souls. But at least your psychology professor got 
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something for his. But there are other points to consider in con- 
nection with heads. I might bring up academic freedom. I think 
you said something about that, Gregory, when you were excusing 
yourself for choosing staff members with pernicious ideas. Let’s 
see if you are consistent. I remember when I was a young college 
instructor a member of another department started a campaign to 
have the institution recognize good teaching as much as good re- 
search. He was out of a job the next year. Now it was said that 
he was inefficient, but the fact that he had been kept for several 
years made the excuse doubtful. He simply was persona non grata 
with the administration. Now how much freedom do you permit 
in your staff members?” 

This was my opportunity. 

“My institution,” I said, “‘is on record as favoring complete free- 
dom of opinion. The only exception is that this freedom must go 
with loyalty to the college, a provision that no one can question. 
In the first place, we are careful in making appointments. There 
was a minor difficulty once when a member of my staff said in pub- 
lic that he was opposed to any sort of racial discrimination. This 
was all right, for none of us really believe in racial discrimination. 
Unfortunately, just then there was some worry in the President’s 
office because Negroes had not been permitted to live in the resi- 
dence halls, and it was clear that our man referred to the incident. 
This was regarded as a failure in loyalty, and I was obliged to agree 
with the administration that it was. What else was I to do? He 
was not reappointed the next year. Fortunately he had not been 
in our college long enough to have tenure.” 

“Did your conscience hurt you?”’ asked Gregory. 

“Not at all,” I replied. “My own loyalty to the President was 
involved. As he sometimes said, it is easy for faculty members to 
support a president when he is right; the test comes when he is 
wrong. And I am not sure that he was wrong.” 

“T can give my own example if you want one,” said Gregory, 
“‘and my conscience doesn’t hurt me either. We had a crank in our 
department once—and he was a crank—who decided that it was 
his job to reform the athletic situation. He believed that the fact 
that athletes are paid—of course not by the institution but at least 
by alumni—made them ineligible in amateur athletics. He 
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thought there was hypocrisy in the public statements of purity is- 
sued by all or nearly all institutions and that this hypocrisy was a 
bad influence on students, athletes themselves, and others too, who 
saw hypocrisy condoned. He ventured to say so in a speech or two. 
Immediately some of the alumni of the institution, the wealthiest 
and most loyal supporters, began to write the President that they 
could no longer give their support to their own college if it contin- 
ued to pay a salary to a man who had no sense of loyalty to his own 
institution. This man, it happened, was himself an alumnus. Well, 
what was the President todo? His obligation, as I see it, was to his 
institution and not to a crank who would cause the institution to 
lose the support of most of its loyal alumni. He was also a shrewd 
man. We did not dismiss our professor. It was, in an indirect way, 
made clear to him that he would never be promoted and could never 
expect an advance in salary, even though he could remain on the 
staff. He was a good scholar and had no difficulty in getting a po- 
sition elsewhere. I suppose Christopher would regard this as im- 
moral. I don’t. As I said, I think an institution has the morals of 
the community, and a head has the morals of his institution. I 
am not a martyr and have no ambition to be one.” 

“Neither am I,” said Christopher. “Neither is our friend Henry 
here. None of us are of very heroic stuff. I merely said at the be- 
ginning that heads of departments are particularly subject to insid- 
ious temptation, and I think my point has been proved. Both of 
you believe in freedom of thought and expression. But when some- 
body in your department is under fire, both of you are silent or co- 
operate in suppressing freedom. And it isn’t because you think the 
ideas of your staff member are dangerous. It is because somebody 
else thinks them dangerous—or at least annoying. The ideas 
you actually think dangerous, or, at least say you think danger- 
ous, you don’t bother about because nobody else does. You don’t 
bother about the books your students read, and you don’t bother 
about what the teachers of books do or say in teaching them. 
Not really—so long as you are not bothered by a dean or a prom- 
inent alumnus. Gregory says it is the chief duty of the head to see 
that his department is made up of good men. But his definition of a 
good man is a strange one. For him the good man is one who has a 
long list of publications, is erudite enough, and is outwardly re- 
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spectable according to generous standards. Gregory obeys the 
boss—that is, the president or the alumni or whoever sets the so- 
cial pattern for his institution—as if he were an office boy. God 
help college education. I am glad I was never a head. I could 
teach Plato and feel myself an honest man.” 

“Really?” said Gregory. 
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ACADEMIC RETIREMENT AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS 


Report on a Study Conducted by a Joint Committee of the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of American 


Colleges 


This report contains a general discussion of problems connected 
with policies of American colleges and universities in regard to the 
retirement of members of their faculties. Many phases of such 
policies are touched upon, but a major portion of the report deals 
with (1) the age at which, or the period within which, retirement 
should normally occur; (2) the provisions to insure an income for 
the retired faculty members; and (3) the treatment of exceptions. 

Since this report is written for persons with experience in 
American institutions of higher learning, the wisdom of having 
some policy is taken for granted. It is the nature of that policy 
that needs clarification. 

This report is presented in two sections: Section I, a general 
discussion of academic retirement, and Section II, a statement of 
principles underlying good academic practice in reference to re- 
tirement. Section I is itself divided into three portions: (A) a 
résumé of previous and present policies relating to academic re- 
tirement with emphasis on the present status of retirement policies 
in American colleges and universities; (B) an analysis of the 
reasons for the principles stated in Section II; and (C) a dis- 
cussion of other problems connected with retirement policy and 
certain related topics such as group insurance, hospital insurance, 
Social Security, etc. 

The exposition of the present status of retirement policies in 
American institutions of higher education is based largely upon 
studies by Rainard B. Robbins, the Director of this study, includ- 
ing his analysis of the replies to the Committee’s questionnaires 
sent to administrative officers of colleges, to the Chapters of the 
American Association of University Professors and some individual 
members, and to annuitants of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
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Association. In this connection the Committee wishes to express 
its deep appreciation to Dr. Robbins for his leadership in this 
study, another of his many services to American higher education. 


I. General Discussion 


A. The Present Status of Retirement Policies in American Colleges 
and Universities 


The first systematic attempt to develop retirement provisions 
for a large group of American colleges was made by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in 1906 and sub- 
sequent years as.a result of a munificent gift of Andrew Carnegie. 
The Foundation provided free retirement allowances for faculty 
members who retired from any one of a list of accepted colleges 
and universities after having served in such colleges for a stipulated 
period. Institutions were accepted if they met certain conditions: 
conditions providing not only for a standard of educational excel- 
lence but also for exclusion on certain grounds, such as sectarian 
affiliation. 

It should be noted in particular that the annual retirement 
allowance was originally to have been $400 plus 50% of the average 
salary of the faculty member during his last years of service and 
that this allowance became available to professors with 15 years 
of service upon retirement any time after the age of 65. It soon 
became apparent that the number of prospective annuitants was 
already greater than could be provided for under the then current 
pension rules by the fund available at that time, and, consequently, 
the list of eligible recipients was closed in 1918 and the amount 
of the annuities decreased for those not already receiving annuities. 
Moreover, the maximum annuity was restricted to those retiring 
at the age of 70 or over. 

The disappointment of many who expected more than they re- 
ceived and the, perhaps belated, adjustments to correct the over- 
extended financial obligations that would have been incurred if 
the original plan had been adhered to should not blind one to 
the great service of the Foundation’s pension plan, particularly 
to these facts: (1) Over 4500 pensioners (including widows) 
have already benefited by pensions from the Foundation and there 
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are still about 700 active teachers on the eligible list for pensions 
upon retirement. As of June, 1949, the total benefits paid had 
exceeded $55,000,000. (2) Even the present amount of pensions 
is more than many college annuity systems afford from the insti- 
tution’s contribution. (3) As an example of how much a retire- 
ment system could mean not only to the individual but to the 
institution, the Carnegie plan and the closing of its lists led to a 
steady effort to develop satisfactory retirement systems. Its very 
weaknesses helped indicate the necessary attributes of a good 
plan. 

As a direct consequence of this experience, and financed in part 
by the Carnegie Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association was established in 
1918 as an instrumentality for the financial management of annuity 
plans for American colleges. This Association has not only served 
in this capacity but has provided the thought and leadership which 
have resulted in the development of many good plans in American 
colleges. Until about a decade ago the typical retirement plan 
called for contributions of 5% of salary by the individual and 5% 
by the institution, and retirement annuities were based upon the 
accumulation of these contributions. Originally, both the rate of 
accumulation and the purchase rate for an annuity were guaran- 
teed throughout the life of the contract with the individual. 
Initially, these rates were such that, for example, a person entering 
upon such a retirement plan at age 30, continuing to teach until 
65, and periodically receiving increases in salary until it was twice 
what it was at 30, would receive an annuity of at least 50% of his 
terminal salary and considerably more than that if retirement were 
as late as 70. 

Many institutions adopted this plan. Others either came under 
some state or other governmental or church plan, or started their 
own. These were usually less adequate than the plans associated 
with the T.I.A.A. Many other institutions adopted no plan, 
sometimes caring, on an ad hoc basis, for those with long service 
and often continuing staff members after they should have been 
retired. 

It might fairly be said that in the early 1920’s it looked as if 
American higher education was on the way to solving the retire- 
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ment problem, although much had to be done to persuade institu- 
tions to take the necessary steps. However, this solution was 
dependent upon the approximate maintenance of the then current 
interest rates, the accuracy of the then accepted tables for the 
expected longevity of annuitants, and the stability of the value of 
the dollar. None of these conditions was fulfilled. Interest rates 
have fallen so that far less can be accumulated on invested funds. 
There has been an increase in the life expectancy of annuitants, 
and the value of the dollar has decreased so that the early contri- 
butions do not yield as much in purchasing power upon retirement 
as was expected. As a result, in many cases the present situation 
of those retiring varies from a disappointingly stringent financial 
condition to the tragic. 

We should point out that this second systematic plan for retire- 
ment had implicit within it the assumption that the retirement age 
should be 65 or older and the retiring allowance at least 50% of 
the salary at retirement. However, it provided for annuities at 
earlier retirement dates, corresponding to accumulated contribu- 
tions. 

This sketch of how we reached the present situation should be 
supplemented by a description of the situation. A word of warning 
is necessary. It is almost impossible to make statements that are 
both clear-cut and universally true as to actual practices. For 
instance, when an institution declares “retirement is optional at 
65, compulsory at 70,”’ it may mean that the individual has the 
option or that the administration of the institution has, or both. 
Some institutions would consider under this reply that 65 was 
normal but exceptions could be made up to 70 while others would 
mean that 70 was normal but a few were asked to retire earlier. 
Hence, the Committee must ask for tolerance, if at times its state- 
ments are somewhat inconclusive, or when positively made are 
subject to individual exceptions. It is believed, however, that the 
general picture given by this report is correct. 

Over 10% of more than 200 institutions answering question- 
naires had no compulsory retirement age. Of the remainder, more 
than half had a compulsory retirement age of 70, about a third 
65, and most of the rest 68. Where the compulsory retirement 
age is over 65, it is usual to have 65 as an optional retirement 
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age—‘‘optiona]”’ subject to the uncertain interpretation described 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Of about one thousand T.I.A.A. annuitants now between 65 
and 75 answering the Committee’s questionnaire, the average age 
of retirement was 67. The median was also 67, and the first and 
last deciles 65 and 70, respectively. Some had evidently retired 
before the compulsory retirement age. 

The Committee knows of no study that gives a statistical account 
of the amounts actually received by retired faculty members under 
the various systems. 

It may be pointed out that if we assume that a person started 
teaching at 30 and received each year an increase of salary equal 
to §% of his initial salary until he was 65 and then no increases 
until retirement (for instance a starting salary of $2000 and at 
65 a salary of $5500), his retirement allowance at 65 under the 
original contract of the T.I.A.A. issued from 1919 to 1927 would 
be 52% of his retiring salary (of $5400) whereas under contracts 
now being issued, if interest and annuity rates remain constant, 
it would be 24%. If retirement is at 70, the percentages would be 
85% and 36%, respectively, of $5500. (If the current rates of 
dividends are maintained, the picture is somewhat more favorable.) 
If shortly before or after retiring there is a strong inflationary period 
with increases in cost of living and salaries, the real value of the 
retiring allowance and of savings will be drastically reduced. This 
has happened in the case of those who have retired recently or who 
are about to retire. 

The answers to the questionnaire sent to the T.1.A.A. annuitants 
clearly indicate that in many cases their financial situation is 
desperate. On the other hand, college administrators were asked, 
“Do you consider prospective retirement benefits reasonably 
adequate under your present plan?’ Of the 200 replying, 54% 
answered yes. It is the belief of this Committee that less than 
54% of all American colleges make reasonably adequate retirement 
provisions for their faculties. 

It should be noted that many of our stronger institutions have 
recently increased substantially the amount of their contributions. 
In some instances this increase has not been accompanied by 
increases in the contribution from the individual. 
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It is difficult to find out what proportion of teachers are covered 
by plans of various types. In many systems junior staff members 
are not covered during initial teaching periods of various lengths. 
About 60% of the American colleges have some retirement system, 
and these institutions employ about 85% of the college teachers; 
but many of the latter, as noted, belong to the junior staff and are 
not covered by the retirement system. About 46% of college 
teachers are in institutions using T.I.A.A. contracts and 22% are 
in institutions covered by publicly administered plans. As noted, 
about half of the remainder are in institutions with no plan. 

In one important respect, aside from amount of contributions 
and benefits, the T.I.A.A. plan differs from most other plans ad- 
ministered either publicly or by individual colleges. Under the 
T.I.A.A. and a few other plans the contributions of both indi- 
vidual and institution are unconditionally deposited for the benefit 
of the individual or his beneficiaries and are not jeopardized by his 
change from one institution to another or withdrawal from teaching 
before retirement. In most public systems this is true only of the 
individual’s own contribution. 

As to other types of benefits, for nearly twenty years group life 
insurance has grown in popularity in the colleges, frequently with 
the amount of insurance proportional to salary. For about a dozen 
years a death benefit that decreases with advancing years has 
gained in popularity. Such a benefit supplements the growing 
accumulation at death under a retirement annuity contract. In 
recent years the hospitalization plans of the Blue Cross and similar 
organizations have been widely adopted. 

So far Federal Social Security excludes college faculties from both 
the old age and survivorship provisions and from unemployment 
compensation. 

It is a remarkable fact that over 50% of the T.I.A.A. annuitants 
replying to the questionnaire have engaged in professional employ- 
ment since retirement. This is due in large part to wartime condi- 
tions, affecting the demands for trained personnel. 

B. Analysis of Reasons Underlying Statement of Principles Given in 
Section II 

It would clearly be desirable for the work of an individual to 

be adjusted both to his capacity for usefulness to the community 
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and to his personal satisfaction. It is also desirable that financial 
and physical requirements of individuals be cared for at a reason- 
ably high standard and at all ages. In attaining these desirable 
aims, the primary responsibility for himself and for his family lies 
with the adult individual and the chief responsibility of society in 
this matter is to provide conditions under which an individual 
of capacity and industry may succeed in fulfilling his personal 
responsibility. 

However, many agencies of society cooperate directly toward 
these ends. This is good. Some governmental agencies are 
created in part for this purpose. It is wise employment policy to 
enhance the welfare of the employee in these respects in that it 
advances both the interest of the employee and the purposes of 
the employing institution. 

The chief purpose of educational institutions is to further the 
public welfare through (1) the education of youth, (2) the advance- 
ment of learning, (3) those public services that are the natural 
outgrowth of scholarship. The retirement policy of an institution 
in regard to its faculty and the provisions it makes for retired 
faculty members and their dependents should be planned primarily 
to aid in fulfilling these purposes. This may be done through: 
(1) enhancing faculty morale, (2) increasing the freedom of the 
faculty member from extraneous pressures, (3) making more 
feasible the complete devotion of his service to an institution, (4) 
making the academic profession, and the particular institution as 
well, attractive to men and women of scholarly ability, (5) pro- 
tecting the institution against the employment of faculty members 
beyond the years of effective service. 

If such benefits are to accrue both to American education and to 
the individual institution, the retirement plan of the college should 
be such that: 


(1) No large proportion of faculty members be retired consider- 
ably before their effectiveness is markedly diminished and no 
large proportion of faculty members remain in service after that 
time. 

(2) Those who have been engaged in teaching over a full 
working life be guaranteed a financial provision that will take care 
under normal circumstances of minimal reasonable needs. 
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(3) No handicap be placed on the desirable movement of indi- 
viduals from institution to institution or into or out of the teaching 
profession. 

(4) The provisions of the plan be well understood by the faculty, 
particularly as to: (a) The age of retirement and the basis of 
exceptions if any, (b) Financial provisions upon retirement. 

(5) The discretionary provisions of the plan cannot be used as 
tools for caprice or arbitrariness on the part of an administration. 

(6) The plan be applied uniformly to the administrative officers 
as well as other faculty members. 

(7) The plan be administratively practical. 

(8) No changes in the plan be made that are unfavorable to 
individuals without provision of a reasonable period or reasonable 
financial means for adjustment. 


Retirement Age 


In Section II of this report the Committee recommends that 
the retirement age be fixed, that exceptions rarely if ever be made 
to prolong service beyond this fixed age, and that exceptions 
requiring earlier retirement should be on recommendation of a 
Committee of faculty and administration with no interested parties 


on the Committee. 

Because of the variability in the duration of human effectiveness, 
the Committee’s conclusion that there should be a fixed retirement 
age was reached with some reluctance and with due appreciation 
of the fact that the ease of administration had entered into its 
thinking. However, in a system with a discretionary period, too 
frequently (1) past services are considered more than present 
effectiveness, (2) faculty sensibilities are injured, (3) the adminis- 
tration may make prejudiced decisions (and will always be thought 
to have done so); this allows a possible threat to good tenure 
practice and hence to academic freedom as well as to faculty mo- 
rale, (4) faculty members will plan financially forretirement towards 
the end of the optional period and may often be required to retire 
earlier with consequent financial and psychological maladjustment, 
(5) custom will make either the beginning or the end of the optional 
period usual, hence tending to a fixed retirement age without the 
clarity of understanding provided by there being such a determina- 
tion. 

There seems to be common agreement that if there is a fixed 
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retirement age it should be between 65 and 70 inclusive. The 
Committee believes that under present circumstances (fallen in- 
terest rates, increasing longevity, general vigor of members of the 
profession) 65 is too early for a compulsory retirement age, but it 
should not be later than 70. Some argue that if retirement is as 
early as, or earlier than 65, it allows one to adjust to a new, gainful 
occupation. The Committee does not find this argument con- 
trolling. Many cannot make such an adjustment, but even if it 
were commonly possible, then the most socially useful occupation 
for most faculty members would still be the one in which they have 
the most training and experience, namely, teaching and scholarship. 
In this matter one must remember that not only can an individual 
increase his savings as he continues to teach after 65, but that in a 
contributory retirement plan the additional contributions, the 
interest accumulations, and the lowering rates for the purchase of 
annuities usually combine to increase the retirement annuity by 
about 10% for each additional year of service. 

The consensus of the Committee is that if no financial considera- 
tions entered the picture, around 68 would be the best fixed retire- 
ment age, and that the financial considerations would indicate an 
older rather than a younger age. 

It is clear that the conclusions of the Committee are relevant to 
present conditions, not to conditions of the future if these should 
markedly change. In particular, if science should make it possible 
not only to prolong life, but to prolong the period of physical and 
mental vigor, institutions should recognize the fact by increasing 
the age of retirement. 

The Committee believes strongly that with required education 
taking a longer and longer period of youth, and the proportion of 
people of advanced years increasing, the productive period of life 
should be prolonged as far as it effectively can be. 

Occasionally it will be necessary, because of early disability, to 
make an exception calling for compulsory retirement before the 
automatic retirement age is reached. Provisions for a committee 
of faculty members and administrative officers to consider such 
cases is a protection to the individual faculty member and even 
greater protection to the administration. 

The Committee believes that there should be no difference be- 
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tween administrative officers and teachers in regard to retirement 
age. Some institutions have tended to retain administrative of- 
ficers past normal retirement age. This not only tends to impair- 
ment in faculty morale, but rarely provides vigorous administrative 
leadership. Some of the Committee feel that consideration should 
be given to the relieving of administrative officers from adminis- 
trative duties prior to normal retirement age, while retaining them 
as teachers until such age is reached. 

A problem somewhat beyond the province of this Committee is 
created by the large number of persons past normal retirement age 
serving on boards of trustees of colleges and universities. The 
service of some of these persons is outstanding, but it can well be 
questioned whether the very decisions, as to retirement age, which 
they make for their businesses and for the institutions which they 
serve, may not have validity as regards their membership on gov- 
erning boards. 


Retirement Annuities 


The next major topic considered by the Committee was the 
nature of the financial provisions for income after retirement. 


Perhaps an argument could be made that financial support after 
retirement is an individual problem, that over the course of his 
working years an individual can be expected to save enough to 
take care of his old age and that if he fails to do so he is the one 
to suffer. Actually, however, the institution has a great stake in 
the welfare of its retired staff members. This arises from many 
causes, three of which are: (1) The opinion of colleagues, adminis- 
trative officers and alumni will not permit a person who has 
served the institution well and has been a friend of many of its 
members to retire into abject poverty. Many individuals will not 
provide adequately for their own future. Hence, without some 
guaranteed retirement provision faculty members will continue to 
teach long after their work could be done more effectively by 
younger men. (2) The presence of a considerable number of 
retired faculty members living in poverty would depress the general 
morale of the faculty, tending to produce not only unhappiness 
on the staff but also temptation for its members to engage in outside 
remunerative activities that decrease their services to the institu- 
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tion. (3) Favorable retirement plans are not only necessary to 
enable an individual college to meet the competition of other 
colleges, but are necessary in general for American education to 
meet the competition of industry and government. 

Moreover, this Committee believes the general movement to- 
wards seeking greater security for the individuals is socially good 
and that institutions of learning should lead in such matters. 

However, it is clear that colleges cannot treat the provident 
less generously than the improvident, take account of whose 
tastes are expensive and whose simple, tell the bachelor he should 
have had children or underwrite alimony. Everything beyond 
a certain minimum amount must be cared for by the individual. 
Moreover, even if colleges may seek to find ways to alleviate the 
difficulties caused by inflation, they can do little to plan for this 
in advance. 

In any plan, care should be taken not to handicap the mobility 
of the profession. Much is gained not only by the healthy stim- 
ulus of competition between institutions but also by the enrichmen* 
resulting from the presence within an institution of staff members 
of varied backgrounds and experience. A faculty member should 
not have a vested financial interest in remaining fixed: rather, he 
should have a vested interest in increments of retirement income 
corresponding to service already rendered to society, so that his 
prospects of adequate income when services finally cease will be 
independent of whether or not he remains with a particular insti- 
tution. 

The members of the staff of an institution should be aware of the 
problems of retirement and of the provisions for retirement at their 
college as well as the limitation of these provisions. This con- 
sciousness is increased by being participant contributors to the 
plan. With these considerations in mind, the Committee believes 
that annuities for retiring faculty members should be provided by a 
system with compulsory contributions from both individuals and 
institutions, that the amount accumulated from these contributions 
should be fully vested in the individual, and that the benefit that 
would normally be expected upon retirement after a full period of 
service should be sufficient under usual conditions to meet the 
minimal reasonable requirements of living. 
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As a normal goal the retirement system should provide enough 
income to yield to a man who entered it at 30 and retired at the 
fixed retirement age of about 70 a retirement annuity of 50% 
of his average salary over the last ten years of his service. If the 
fixed retirement age is under 70, the retirement annuity should if 
anything be a greater percentage of the terminal salary. 

Fifty per cent has, of course, no occult virtue, but it was not 
picked arbitrarily. When a faculty member retires, his children 
are usually self-supporting. He may be compared to a young 
instructor whose family responsibilities have not become heavy. 
Most American institutions do not pay instructors more than 
enough to meet the minimal reasonable requirements of living. 
In many institutions the average instructor’s salary is somewhat 
less than 50% of the average professor’s salary. Moreover, it is to 
be remembered that if the accumulation upon retirement would 
purchase a life annuity for the professor of 50% of his terminal 
salary, it will purchase less than that if an annuity is to continue 
to a surviving widow. Fifty per cent of the average salary for the 
last ten years of service would not seem too great a normal goal 
for an annuity in a plan for a retirement system. In addition it 
may be noted that in most replies to the questionnaires, administra- 
tors and Chapters of the American Association of University 
Professors accept 50% of terminal salary as a reasonable goal for a 
retirement system. 

Some may be surprised that the Committee recommends a higher 
retirement allowance for institutions with low retirement ages, 
especially when it is realized that a much greater annual contribu- 
tion is necessary to secure the same retirement allowance at a lower 
age. However, it should be remembered that usually the period 
of maximum saving on the part of the individual is between 60 and 
70, since his earnings are then at a maximum while the expense of 
rearing his family has generally ceased and his awareness of the 
imminence of retirement is increasing. Moreover, in view of 
the greater life expectancy the individual’s savings must be 
greater at 65 than at 70 to allow equally good provision for retire- 
ment. ‘ 

The Committee wishes to emphasize what it means by full vest- 
ing in the individual of the contributions made in his name. The 
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plan should be such that if an individual dies before becoming an 
annuitant his beneficiaries or estate will get the full accumulation, 
with interest, of his own and the institution’s contribution. If the 
individual should withdraw or be dismissed from the institution 
before retirement, the full accumulation with interest of these 
contributions should be vested in him to become the basis of an 
annuity upon retirement or, in case of prior death, of a death bene- 
fit. However, the Committee believes that the individual should 
not have the right to withdraw his equity in cash but only in the 
form of life annuities. An exception might be made of very small 
accumulations in order to avoid undue accounting expenses. 
The practice of paying death benefits, when substantial in amount, 
to the widow in the form of an annuity is probably wise. It is 
usual to pay death benefits to beneficiaries other than the widow 
in the form of cash. 

The Committee believes that the individual funding of contri- 
butions is a principle of major importance. Only in this way can 
desirable flexibility of adjustment of individuals to institutions be 
maintained. The Committee deplores the fact that many public 


systems do not make provisions for this individual funding, but 
recognizes that in this matter the administrations of public institu- 
tions are frequently restricted by state or municipal laws. 


Clear and Well-Known Provisions 


The Committee wishes to emphasize the need of a clear under- 
standing of college retirement policies and plans on the part of the 
faculty and administration. A clear understanding will require a 
clear formulation of policies and plans and a clear statement to the 
faculty. This is necessary, but it is not sufficient. The problem 
of getting into the minds of men information that is both readily 
available and important to them is one of the most baffling. If 
scholars would show, in learning what is important to their personal 
business and welfare, a small fraction of the industry they use in 
studying their field of scholarship, many of these difficulties would 
be solved. In their replies to the questionnaire most of those who 
had retired showed considerable thought about the problems of 
retirement, but in many cases neither the administrative officers 
of colleges nor the Chapters of the American Association of Univer- 
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sity Professors showed much evidence of exact knowledge or clear 
thought in regard to the retirement policy and plan of the colleges, 

The Committee would particularly emphasize the necessity of 
making equitable provisions for any staff member who may be 
adversely affected by a change in the retirement policy or plan of 
the institution with which he is associated. When long inatten- 
tion is suddenly changed into action, long-time policies are some- 
times initiated without reasonable provisions for those adversely 
affected. If, for instance, it has been customary to allow faculty 
members to teach until well after 70, and a fixed retirement age 
of, say, 68 is suddenly established, all of those past or nearing that 
age have their expectations suddenly changed unless special finan- 
cial provisions are made for them or the plan is initiated gradually. 

No policy will be satisfactory unless the administrations of in- 
stitutions are considerate and humane in its application. 

In concluding this discussion of standards of retirement, the 
description of present conditions concerning retirement given in 
part A may be compared with the standards recommended. 

The retirement age of colleges with retirement policies appears to 
lie between 65 and 70, with too many, under present conditions, 
at 65. For colleges without systems, too many permit services 
beyond 70. Moreover, many have an optional period, a sort of 
limbo, where one cannot know what to expect. The methods of 
making exceptions to current rules are neither understood nor such 
as to preclude administrative arbitrariness or faculty apprehension. 
With present interest rates and present cost of annuities, few plans 
provide as much as the Committee recommends, even without 
taking into account the changes caused by inflation. To secure 
greater annuities under a contributory funded plan it would be 
necessary to increase contributions or increase the age of retire- 
ment or both. Most public systems are at fault in not vesting 
fully in the individual the contributions both of the individual 
and of the institution. Fortunately, most plans are jointly con- 
tributory. 


C. Other Topics 


There are a number of topics related to retirement and faculty 
welfare that the Committee has studied, with varying degrees of 
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intensity, but has not included in the statement of principles which 
it is recommending for adoption by the American Association of 
University Professors and the Association of American Colleges. 
Brief discussions of some of these follow. 


Topics Related to the College Retirement Policy and Plan. 


1. Proportion of contributions made by college and by indi- 
vidual. 

The general practice is for the institution and the individual to 
make the same contribution. This is not universal. Some private 
institutions have recently increased their contribution without 
requiring greater contributions from staff members. When the 
institution’s share is larger, the individual’s current income tax is 
smaller than if he received this money as a salary and then con- 
tributed it to the system, but his probable taxes after retirement 
are greater. It seems generous for an institution to increase its 
contribution beyond that of the individual, but this increase usually 
is paid from funds that otherwise would be available for salaries. 
It is administratively easier to increase the contribution of the 
institution without securing the faculty agreement that should be 
reached before increasing the individual’s contribution. Good 
practice certainly can allow some leeway in this regard, but both 
contributions should be substantial. Public systems frequently 
have complicated formulas to determine the institution’s contribu- 
tion, and in some cases specify annuities to be supported by the 
institution. Of course it is clear that when the institution’s con- 
tribution is not vested in the individual any increase in this con- 
tribution is partly illusory. 

2. Protection of widow. 

In the cases where all contributions are vested in the individual 
the participant’s beneficiaries have the protection in case of his 
death before retirement of the accumulations from these contribu- 
tions. At retirement the general practice allows for annuities 
which cover both the life of the individual and the life of his wife. 
These are, of course, less in amount than an annuity on a single life. 
The further protection of the family is an obligation of the indi- 
vidual. 

3. Administration of a retirement plan. 
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The Committee is impressed with the wisdom of using an organi- 
zation with experience in the annuity business for the financial 
management of a retirement plan. This is especially important 
in the case of small colleges, where the fluctuations of longevity 
and the complications of actuarial work may seriously embarrass 
the institution. 

4. Tapering-off work. 

The suggestion is frequently made that institutions should con- 
sider providing a tapering-off period for older teachers by decreas- 
ing their work load and, in the cases of teachers who are continued 
in service after the age of retirement, with a corresponding decrease 
in salary. 

The Committee believes this suggestion worthy of study, and 
points out that in such a study the following facts must be con- 
sidered: (a) At present, although the duties of older teachers 
may remain unchanged formally, their actual work load frequently 
decreases. This comes about through a decrease in that part of a 
teacher’s work load which he carries without formal requirement 
such as research and the revision of courses; through decrease in 
committee assignments; and through consideration on the part of 
younger colleagues. (b) If a tapering-off process is used to prolong 
the services of a teacher beyond the normal age of retirement, his 
work should be so assigned as not to interfere with the freedom of 
younger members of the staff to develop their own work and that of 
their departments, /. ¢., the teacher continued in service after 
reaching the age of retirement should have no responsibility for 
directing the work of younger teachers of the department and 
should not preempt courses to the detriment of the professional 
welfare of younger colleagues. 

5. Research and office facilities. 

One of the greatest contributions an institution can make to the 
happiness and usefulness of those who retire while still vigorous is 
to provide facilities for continued scholarly work. 

6. Clearing house for talents. 

A suggestion worthy of careful consideration is frequently made 
by those who recognize the validity of the argument for a fixed 
retirement age but who see the loss to society in retiring many who 
are still mentally active and physically vigorous. They suggest 
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that the administrative problems and the problems in faculty 
morale which come from continuing faculty members past the age 
of retirement do not arise when these teachers receive appointments 
at other institutions, especially at institutions with an older retire- 
ment age; and that facilities should be created for aiding the 
appointment of able and vigorous retired faculty members to other 
institutions or to positions in industry where their special abilities 
are of value. It should be kept clearly in mind that this suggestion 
concerns exceptional cases and should not be used as an excuse 
for lowering the normal retirement age of an institution. 

7. Education for old age. 

The proportion of the American population beyond the age of 
65 or 70 is rapidly increasing. The education of youth is largely 
pointed toward the middle years of life. The activities of these 
middle years often tend to unfit rather than prepare people for 
retirement. This is a problem that should be taken seriously by 
both individuals and society. Education for the latter years of 
life is a challenge that American educational institutions have not 
met. They should meet it. No fitter students exist for an initial 
attempt than their own faculty members. 


Emergency Adjustments Created by Inflation 


Our retirement plans are constructed to provide a certain dollar 
income rather than a certain real income. Hence, a decrease in 
the value of a dollar creates serious hardship for retired staff mem- 
bers and those about to retire. The Committee has not tried to 
formulate a policy to meet this hardship because of a wide variation 
in the financial problems of American institutions and the legal 
limitations placed upon them. While not desiring to treat more 
generouslv those that have been negligent financially than those 
who have been provident, we urge institutions to do all in their 
power to alleviate this serious situation. The impact of inflation 
on this and other educational problems should be considered jointly 
by the American Association of University Professors and the 
Association of American Colleges. 


Other Welfare Provisions 


1. Employment policy during illness. 
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The Committee recognizes that in small institutions the incidence 
of staff members with prolonged illness, although sometimes 
embarrassing, is infrequent, and even in large institutions the 
number so incapacitated at any given time is usually small. 
Hence, it is rare to have a fixed policy on this matter. If no such 
policy is fixed by law, the Committee can only urge that institutions 
act, as they usually do, in a humane and generous manner. 

2. Permanent disability. 

Little has been done formally to make financial provision for 
permanently disabled staff members in American institutions of 
higher education. A few institutions have some definite plan. 
This problem, though arising seldom, is serious and should be 
studied by institutions. 

3. Group life insurance. 

The Committee believes that institutions should study the oppor- 
tunities of collective and group life insurance. They as well as the 
individual have an interest in the matter for reasons similar to 
those that make financial provisions for retirement desirable. 
For institutions where the accumulations under the retirement 
plan are benefits in case of death before retirement and hence form 
an increasing protection to the staff member’s family, a form of 
collective life insurance decreasing with age has great merit. 

4. Group hospital and surgical plans. 

These are either conducted independently as a health service in 
large institutions or are under some plan such as the Blue Cross, 
etc., and are recommended for consideration. 


Colleges and Social Security 


The committee believes that colleges and universities should be 
covered by the old age and survivorship provisions of the Federal 
Social Security Act. 

It is sometimes alleged that it would be impossible for colleges 
to come under the old age or survivorship provisions of the Act 
without also being subject to the provisions dealing with unemploy- 
ment. The Committee sees no reason why this should be the case. 
However, the majority of the Committee believes that if in order 
to come under these old-age and survivorship provisions it is neces- 
sary also to come under the unemployment provisions of the Act, 
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it would still be desirable todo so. Many of the Committee believe 
that it would be desirable of itself for colleges to come under the 
unemployment compensation provisions of the Social Security Act. 


Non-Faculty Employees 


The Committee believes that all of the considerations and 
recommendations contained in this report apply to non-faculty 
employees of colleges as well as to faculty members. 


II. Academic Retirement 


The Committee recommends that the following statement be 
endorsed by the American Association of University Professors and 
the Association of American Colleges. 


Academic Retirement—Statement of Principles 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher 
or administrator, or the individual institution. The policy of an 
institution for the retirement of faculty members and its plan for 
their retirement annuities should be such as to increase the effective- 
ness of its services as an educational institution. Specifically, this 
policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals of the 
highest abilities to educational work, to increase the morale of the 
faculty, to permit faculty members with singleness of purpose to 
devote their energies to serving their institution, and to make it 
possible in a socially acceptable manner to discontinue the services 
of members of the faculty when their usefulness is undermined by 
age. 

The following is acceptable practice: 


1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 
should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 
faculty and the administration of the institution. 

2. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retire- 
ment age, the same for teachers and administrators. Conditions 
such as longevity, health of the profession, and interest rates have 
been changing in such a way as to justify older rather than younger 
retirement ages. Under present circumstances (as of March, 
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1950) the desirable fixed retirement age would appear to be from 
sixty-seven to seventy, inclusive. Extension i the services of 
the teacher or administrator beyond the mandatory age of retire- 
ment should be authorized only in emergency situations. Cir- 
cumstances that may seem to justify the involuntary retirement 
of a teacher or administrator befcre the fixed retirement age should 
in all cases be considered by a joint faculty-administrative com- 
mittee of the institution. This committee should preferably be a 
standing committee, but in the consideration of specific cases no 
interested person should be permitted to participate in its delib- 
erations. (The above is not meant to indicate that the involuntary 
return of an administrator to teaching duties need be treated as a 
retirement.) 


3. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 
annuities. Such a system should: 


(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period of 
active service by both the individual and the institution. 

(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members who have 
attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 

(c) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average salary 
over the last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 70, and a some- 
what higher percentage if the fixed retirement age is younger. 
(It is understood that the amount of the available joint life annuity 
on life of husband and wife would be somewhat less.) 

(d) Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and institu- 
tion’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be vested in 
the individual, available as a benefit in case of death while in serv- 
ice, and with no forfeiture in case of withdrawal or dismissal from 
the institution. 

(e) Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity in 
cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid administrative 
expense, exception might be made for very small accumulations 
in an inactive account.) Except when small, death benefits to a 
widow should be paid in the form of an annuity. Death benefits 
to other beneficiaries would normally be paid in cash unless pro- 
vided to the contrary by the individual faculty member. 


4. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 
financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of the new 
plan should be made for those adversely affected. 
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CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of membership: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds a position of teaching or research in a univer- 
sity or college in the United States or Canada, or in the discretion 
of the Council in an American-controlled institution situated 
abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be nomi- 
nated for Active membership in the Association. 

3. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past 
five years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for Jun- 
ior membership. Junior Members shall be transferred to Active 
membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become 
primarily administrative may be transferred with the approval of 
the Council to Associate membership. 

s. Emeritus Members. Any Active Member retiring for age 
from a position in teaching or research may be transferred, at his 
own request and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus 
membership. 

6. Associate, Emeritus, and Junior Members shall have the 
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right of attendance at annual meetings of the Association without 
the right to vote or hold office. 

7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article I1I—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually. The terms of 
office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members of 
the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in connec- 
tion with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session of the 
Council, or thereafter on the election of successors. 

3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the elective mem- 
bers of the Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting by a 
proportional vote taken in the manner prescribed in Article X. 
Where there are more than two nominees for any office, the vote 
for that office shall be taken in accordance with the “single trans- 
ferable vote” system, i. ¢., on each ballot the member or delegate 
casting it shall indicate his preference by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., 
before the names of the nominees for each office; and in case no 
nominee receives a majority of first choices, the ballots of which- 
ever nominee for a particular office has the smallest number of first 
choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second choices 
indicated in each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for 
each office shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a 
majority of the votes cast, whereupon such nominee shall be de- 
clared elected. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove 
the General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year's 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
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President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the office. 
In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall have 
power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term, and, in the 
case of a Council member, the person so appointed, if the re- 
mainder of the term for which he is appointed is not more than two 
years, shall be eligible for subsequent immediate election for a full 


term. 


Article IV—Election of Members 


i. There shall be a Committee on Admission of Members, the 
number and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by 
the Council. 

2. Nominations for Active and Junior membership may be 
made to the General Secretary of the Association by any one Ac- 
tive Member of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish 
every nomination in the next following issue of the Budletin of the 
Association, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admission of 
Members. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Committee on Admission of Members shall 
become members of the Association upon payment of the annual 
dues. No nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty 
days after its publication in the Bulletin. 


Article V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Associa- 
tion, in which the responsible management of the Association and 
the control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of 
the Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Associ- 
ation at the Annual Meeting be elected a life member of the Coun- 
cil, The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It shall 
have power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current ex- 
penditures of the Association. 
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2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It shall 
deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the time, 
place, and program of the Annual Meeting and of any special 
meetings of the Association. It shall publish in the Bulletin a 
record of each Council meeting. It shall have authority to 
delegate specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not 
less than six members including the President and the First Vice- 
President, and to appoint other committees to investigate and re- 
port on subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See 
By-Law 9.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time 
during each year. The members present at any meeting duly 
called shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact 
business by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion to become effective at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting which enacted them. 


Article VII—Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. The Council of the Association shall have the power to deter- 
mine the annual dues of the Association for each of the four classes 
of membership: Active, Junior, Associate, and Emeritus; and 
shall have power to enact regulations governing the payment of 
annual dues.? 


1 The annual dues of the Association and the regulations governing their pay- 
ment are as follows: Active membership, $4.00, Junior meen es < my $3.00, Asso- 
ciate membership, $3.00. Emeritus members are exempt from dues payment but 
do not receive the Association’s Bulletin; they may, however, receive the Associ- 
ation’s Bulletin at a special.subscription rate of $1.00 a year. Nonpayment of dues 
by Active, Junior, and Associate members for two years terminates membership. 
At the end of the first year of nonpayment of dues the name of the member con- 
cerned is removed from the mailing list of the Association’s Bulletin and a condition 
to his reinstatement to membership is payment of dues for that year. These rates 
and regulations have been in effect since 1930. They were continued by Council 
action, March 27, 1950. 
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2. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council 
at any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be noti- 
fied of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 
weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he 
so requests. 

3. A member desiring to terminate his membership may do so 
by a resignation communicated to the General Secretary. 


Article VIII—Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members. 


Article IX—Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Active Members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a pro- 
portional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five Active Members 
of the Association not later than two months before the Annual 
Meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Associa- 
tion at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 


Article X—Annual Meeting 


1. The Association shall meet annually, at such time and place 
as the Council may select, unless conditions created by war or other 
national emergency should make the holding of a meeting impos- 
sible, or unless the holding of a meeting would, in the opinion of the 
Council, impede the government in its efforts to cope with condi- 
tions created by war or other national emergency. 

2. The Active and Junior Members of the Association in each 
Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting. 
At the Annual Meeting all members of the Association shall be en- 
titled to the privileges of the floor, but only Active Members to a 
vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote 
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of the Active Members present and voting, but on request of one- 
fifth of these members a proportional vote shall be taken. Whena 
proportional vote is taken, the accredited delegates from each 
Chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes equal to the number 
of Active Members in their respective Chapters, but any other Ac- 
tive Member not included in a Chapter thus represented shall be 
entitled to an individual vote. In case a Chapter has more than 
one delegate, the number of votes to which it is entitled shall be 
equally divided among the accredited delegates present and voting. 
The manner of voting at a special meeting of the Association shall 
be the same as for the Annual Meeting. 

3. Ifan Annual Meeting is omitted in accordance with the pro- 
vision in Section 1, the Council shall transact the general Annual 
Meeting business and shall conduct the annual election by mail. 
Such an election shall be by a proportional vote as described in 
Section 3 of Article III. 


Article XI—Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Laws 


1. Nomination for Office.—After each Annual Meeting but not 
later than May 1, the President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next Annual Meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval, the President shall in a Council letter 
invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Council as 
to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its work, the 
Committee shall seek advice from members of the Association, and 
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shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meeting at 
Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 

For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington office for tabulation and reference to the 
Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the name of 
an Active Member connected with an institution located in that 
one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the basis of 
approximately equal Active membership in which the member sub- 
mitting the name resides. After receiving the tabulated list, the 
Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of professional 
interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received from mem- 
bers, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council member- 
ship, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, before the 
inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the consent of the 
nominees is secured. 

The ten districts are now as follows: 


District I: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Nova Scotia, 
Quebec. 
District Il: | Conn., N. J., New York City, and Long Island. 


District III]: Rest of N. Y., Eastern Pa. (including Wilson Col- 
‘lege on western border), Ontario. 

District IV: Md., Del., D. C., Va., Western Pa. (including 
Pennsylvania State College on eastern border). 

District V: Ohio, Mich. 

District VI: W. Va., N. C., 5S. C., Ky., Tenn., La., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla., Puerto Rico. 

District VII: Ind., IIl., Wis. 

District VIII: Mo., Iowa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., Mani- 
toba, Alberta. 

District IX: Ark., Texas, Okla., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., Colo., N. 
Mex. 

District X: Ariz., Utah, Nev., Idaho, Wash., Oreg., Calif., 
Hawaii, Alaska, British Columbia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment or 
by Council action. 
Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
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ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by pe- 
titions signed by not less than fifty Active Members of the Associa- 
tion resident within the district from which the Council member is 
to be chosen, provided that in determining the required number of 
signatures not more than ten of those signing a nominating petition 
shall be members of a single chapter. Nominations for the Presi- 
dency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be made by petition 
signed by not less than 150 Active Members of the Association, pro- 
vided that in determining the required number of signatures not 
more than 15 of those signing the petition shall be members of a 
single chapter and not more than go shall be members of a single 
district. No member shall sign more than one petition. Pe- 
titions presenting nominees shall be filed in the office of the General 
Secretary not later than November fifteenth. The names of the 
persons nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee, shall be printed in the Autumn 
number of the Budletin. The names of all nominees, including 
those nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee and a statement of the method of 
his nomination, shall be printed in the Winter number of the 
Bulletin, The General Secretary shall prepare printed official bal- 
lots containing the names and brief biographies of all nominees, 
and in each case a statement of the method of nomination, for use 
at the Annual Meeting. Should the Annual Meeting be scheduled 
for October or November instead of for December, the Nominating 
Committee shall report to the General Secretary not later than 
May 1 for publication in the Summer and Autumn issues of the 
Bulletin and nominations by petition shall be filed not later than 
September 15 for publication in the Autumn Bulletin. 

At the Annual Meeting, the nominations made in accordance 
with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by means of the 
official ballots, and no other nominations shall be permitted. The 
vote shall be taken in accordance with the provisions of Article III, 
Section 3 of the Constitution. The President shall have power to 
appoint official tellers to count the votes and report the result to 
the Annual Meeting. After the tellers have made their report they 
shall file the ballots cast with the General Secretary, who shall 
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keep them in the files of the Association for a period of at least one 
year. The Council of the Association shall have power to order a 
recount by a special committee appointed for the purpose when- 
ever in the discretion of the Council such a recount seems advisable 
because of doubt as to the accuracy of the tellers’ canvass of the bal- 
lots; and on the basis of such recount the Council shall have power 
to declare the final result of the voting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall 
be called by the President on the written request of at least eight 
members of she Council and notice of such meeting shall be mailed 
to every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year.—The fiscal year of the Association shall extend 
from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters.—The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one Chapter if such action is deemed neces- 
sary on account of the geographical separation of different parts of 
the institution. 

A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who 
is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, 
those whose work cannot be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. 
It may establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter may 
exclude from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, after 
suitable notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If it 
seems desirable, a Chapter may meet with other chapters and with 
other local organizations. 

Chapters should not as such make recommendations to adminis- 
trative officers of their institutions on matters of individual ap- 
pointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which would 
ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of Chap- 
ters should in general act as members of faculties rather than in the 
name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make recom- 
mendations to the faculty concerned. 

5. General Secretary.—The General Secretary shall carry on the 
work of the Association and the Council under the general direction 
of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with the 
Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He shall 
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collect the membership dues and any other sums due the Associa- 
tion and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of 
the office of the Association and be responsible for its efficient and 
economical management. He shall be a member of the editorial 
committee of the official periodical. He may with the approval of 
the President delegate any of these duties to an Associate Secretary 
or Secretaries or Assistant Secretary or Secretaries appointed by 
the Council for that purpose. 

6. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 
posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 8. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the 
Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Council 
authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 

7. Salaries: Sureties—The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretaries, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries 
determined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 

8. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the Gen- 
eral Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-President. 
Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of two of 
these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget for the year 
shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 

9. Executive Committee-—The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Council for 
approval the President shall give the members of the Council an 
opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the mem- 
bership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall have 
immediate supervision of the financial management of the Associa- 
tion, employing an auditor annually and making investment of sur- 
plus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be responsible 
for approval of the budget prepared by the General Secretary and 
the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be referred to it 
by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may be held at the 
call of the President as its chairman. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 


Bulletin. 


Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 
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Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bu/dletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there ts an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 2310 nominations for Active membership and 
82 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Asso- 
ciation has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for 
protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admis- 
sion of Members questions concerning the technical eligibility 
of nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution of 
the Association. To be considered, such protests must be filed 
with the General Secretary within thirty days after this publi- 
cation. 


Active 


Adams State College, William C. Heiss; Adelphi College, Kenneth G. Jones, 
Mary Lou Plugge, Hans L. Trefousse; Air Force Institute of Technology, 
Gunther R. Graetzer, Harold C. Larsen, David W. Lueck; University of 
Akron, John R. Hull; Alabama College, William S. Gould, Finis W. Poole; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Mary H. Baskervill, Charles A. Bentley, Rich- 
ard L. Collins, James B. Crawford, Robert K. Evans, Edward J. FitzPatrick, 
Jr., Walter H. Greenleaf, Emil R. Hargett, John A. Jensen, Dan T. Jones, J. 
Dorrance Kiser, Malcolm C. McMillan, Joseph H. Mahaffey, Edward C. 
Marty, J Herbert Moss, Jr., Mae Dell Sentell, Martha S. Shepherd, Samuel P. 
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Snow, William N. Womelsdorf; Alabama State Teachers College (Florence), 
Hans A. Schmitt; Alabama State Teachers College (Troy), Leonard Trapp; 
University of Alabama, Roger M. Busfield, Jr., William E. Kinzer, Harry 
Majors, Jr., Dinwiddie C. Reams, Jr.; University of Alaska, William G. Chis- 
holm, W. Graham Fulton, Lynn O. Hollist, Guinn E. Metzger, Donald R. Mo- 
berg, Ivar Skarland, Hazel Turbeville, Jack S. Warshauer, James L. Welsch, 
Paul H. White; Albion College, Coy H. James, W. Maurice McLean; Alfred 
University, Paul C. Saunders, Marion J. Voss; Allegheny College, George 
May; American International College, Doris S. Whitelaw; American Univer- 
sity, Severino Montano; Amherst College, Conrad J. Hemond, Jr., Ernest A. 
Johnson, Jr., Melvin Kranzberg, Albert P. Linnell, Vincent Morgan, Murray 
B. Peppard, Steven M. Rostas, John A. Scott, Wallace P. Scott, George M. 
Waller; Appalachian State Teachers College, Ella M. Fogg, Eunice Query; 
Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Jack Swartz; University of Arizona, Walter 
Chavin, Stewart W. Freyburger, Raymond J. Hock, Robert E. Johnson, James 
D. Lambert, Joe T. Marshall, Jr., Burnett C. Meyer; Arkansas State College, 
Paul E. Couch; University of Arkansas, Alfred W. Beerbaum, Paul E. Damon, 
Vincent C. DeMaio, Roy H. Jones, Stanley Levy, Virginia D. Matthews, 
Gerard R. Moran, E. Bernice Owens, Louise Russert, Charlene M. Springgate, 
Robert N. Yetter. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Marjorie A. Hower; Ball State Teachers College, 
Dean B. Coen, Marion A. Rector, Beth Vail; Bates College, John C. Donovan, 
Patricia A. Rowe; Baylor University, Lino Bartoli, Patricia Drake, W. Jackson 
Kilgore; Beloit College, Harry E. Holmberg, Moreau S. Maxwell; Bethany 
College (Kansas), Ina B. Auld; Bethany College (West Virginia), Alfonso 
Berrlos, Lowell E. Binkley, L. W. Coughanour, Lillian L. Gray, George Haupt- 
fuehrer, W. Harold Kesselring, Helen L. McGuffie, M. Joan Parry, E. E. 
Roberts, Charles R. Trumbo, Bradford Tye; Boston College, Gaetano T. An- 
tico, Eduardo Azuola, Robert J. Cahill, Michael Crowley, James J. Doherty, 
Stanley J. Dmohowski, Bernard Farragher, Vincent A. Harrington, Joseph M. 
McCafferty, Francis L. Maynard, Robert F. O’Malley, Francis W. Sidlauskas, 
William J. Sipsey; Boston University, Paul K. Ackermann, Helen L. Aikins, 
Gladys de Almeida, Norman S. Bailey, Henry J. Bakst, Robert L. Burch, 
Louis S. Chase, Dorothy Crandall, Edward M. Dangel, Maud W. Downs, 
Evelyn Duncanson, Geoffrey Edsall, Gaston Elcus, Alfredo Fondacaro, Ber- 
nard A. Forest, Elizabeth B. Gardner, Walter J. Gensler, Frank S. Giese, Jean 
Graham, A. Arthur Hartman, Sam Hedrick, Robert G. Hennemuth, Hugo 
Jahn, Philip N. Johnson, Ida M. Johnston, Harry Kobialka, Helen S. Leavitt, 
Carol A. Lechthaler, Earl R. Loew, Francis T. McCanna, Lyndon M. Mc- 
Carroll, Charles R. Meeks, Theresa G. Muller, Gerald F. Noxon, Leo J. Reyna, 
Rulon Y. Robison, Calvin Schraga, Frank Singiser, Ann Sprague, Edith 
Stearns, Simon Sternburg, Wilma Thompson, Julius Turner, George P. White- 
law; Bowdoin College, Laurence Barrett, Philip Booth, Philip M. Brown, 
Jeffrey J. Carre, Morgan B. Cushing, G. Edgar Folk, Jr., David Hecht, Walter 
P. Hollman, Myron A. Jeppesen, Fritz C. A. Koelln, Russell F. Locke, Edward 
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Pols, James A. Storer, John S. Sweet; Bowling Green State University, Mau- 
dell Bigelow, John R. Coash, Richard L. Kaiser; Brandeis University, Erwin 
Bodky, Joseph I. Cheskis, Milton Hindus, Myer Kessler, William Leibowitz, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Frank E. Manuel, Shlomo Marenof, Stuart A. Mayper, 
Thomas Savage, Harry Stein, Wayne S. Zimmerman; University of Bridge- 
port, C. Chauncey Butler, Edward F. Byerly, Francis X. DiLeo, Mary E. Dorn, 
Alexander J. Gardner, Dorothy E. Hampson, Laurence M. Lesser, Benjamin 
O. Nelson, Charles Off, Raymond W. Petrie; Brooklyn College, Charles S. 
Ascher, Lucille S. Bacon, Seymour M. Brostoff, Alice Crow, Lester D. Crow, 
Adele Davidoff, Lester Dix, Albert K. Levine, Ward Madden, Frances O. 
Severinghaus; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Marvin Forray, L. Charles 
Hutchinson, Robert Kahal, Arnold B. Schacknow, William Spindel; Bucknell 
University, N. Harry Camp, Jr., John W. Kinnaird, Helen E. Kleinfelter, An- 
thony A. Krzywicki, F. David Martin, Henry N. Peters, Jean A. Rivoire, 
Janet Wallin, Gertrude C. Yorke; University of Buffalo, Charles W. Bishop, 
Edward J. Buehler, Arthur Butler, Richard H. Christiansen, Ernest Cohen, 
Eleanor Dilks, Olga P. Ferrer, H. Wayne Gibson, Warren R. Gregory, Minnie 
L. Jack, Irwin Kaiz, G. Stanley Klaiber, John W. Kleber, Roger A. Leestma, 
George W. Le Suer, Harold R. Ortman, S. Howard Payne, John F. Pudvin, 
Egan A. Ringwall, Nancy L. Sack, William H. Sanford III, David D. Strebe; 
Butler University, Marian S. Lee, James J. Lynch, William F. Poller, Francis 
O. Reisinger, Philip B. Reisler, Richard Schuster, Anthony N. Schwartz, 
Roland G. Usher, Jr. 

California Institute of Technology, Milton S. Plesset; California State Poly- 
technic College, John A. Hardy, Norman Sharpe, Frank V. Stevenson; Uni- 
versity of California, Berthold Aronstein, Lea Van P. Miller, Lucretia Nelson, 
William S. Rouverol; University of California (Los Angeles), Benjamin Aaron, 
David Appleman, Ensho Ashikaga, George A. Bartholomew, Jr., Walden 
Boyle, Truesdell S. Brown, Robert N. Burr, Robert O. Cleymaet, Helen L. 
Coleman, Yu-Shan Han, William R. Hitchcock, Henry Johnson, Jr., Robert 
S. Kinsman, Howard J. Nelson, Harry B. Partridge, James E. Phillips, Daniel 
M. Popper, Stanley L. Robe, Richard C. Rudolph, David S. Saxon, D. Zdenék 
Sekera, Robert Stevenson, Ernst G. Straus, Clara M. Szego, Harold K. Ticho, 
Robert A. Wilson; University of California (Santa Barbara), Donald M. 
Wootton; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Richard M. Cyert, Alberta Dod- 
son, Frederick Dorian, Myron J. Gordon, Myron L. Joseph, Carolyn B. Ken- 
nedy, Nikolai Lopatnikoff, Edward M. McGehee, William R. Palmer, William 
A. Schaefer, Mabel Stoner, William R. Taaffe, Zera F. Tabacchi; Carroll Col- 
lege, Lawrence H. Beaudin, Lenore Berslin, Milton J. Edie, William O. 
Heckman, Jr., James M. Ridgway, Josef Schroetter, Alfreda K. Stallman, 
Milton F. Weber; Carthage College, Amel L. Bresson; Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, John J. Buchanan; Catholic University of America, Lucille E. Cor- 
coran, Alcuin W. Tasch; Central College (Missouri), Robert H. Barker, Har- 
old A. Staine; Centre College of Kentucky, Eugene W. Anderson, Donald E. 
Bartlett, Walter R. Gattis, Jr., Alden G. Vaughan, C. Michael White; Uni- 
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versity of Chattanooga, Esther L. Davis, Marjorie Fox, Kenneth A. Fry, Jean 
G. Jacobs, Scott Johnston, Myron S. McCay, Andrew J. Nardo, Sarah Phil- 
lips, Arthur Plettner, Weimer Pursell, Theresa Waller; Chicago City Junior 
College (Wilson Branch), Florence C. Ballenger, Robert V. Cole, Ruth Franco, 
Joseph M. Goodman, Howard A. James, Albert Pask, Norman P. Stein, Robert 
J. Walker; University of Chicago, Lloyd Callow; Chico State College, Bentley 
Edwards; University of Cincinnati, J. Edward Oetjen, Carl R. Trahman; 
The City College, B. Marian Brooks, Ralph Haefner, Lorraine Kruglov, Irving 
A. Lanzer, Jerome Metzner, Anthony V. Rizzi, Harry Tarter, Earl A. Waller; 
Claremont Graduate School, Donald J. McNassor; Claremont Men’s College, 
John W. Atherton, Lucien Warner; Clark University, Henry J. Warman; 
Colby College, Francis R. Bliss, Charles N. Corey; Colgate University, George 
F. Castore, Manuel Gottlieb, Robert L. Murray, M. Jerome Stolnitz; Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Kenneth G. Brown, Warren J. Coon, 
Roger S. Dildine, E. J. F. Early, Benjamin M. Gardner, James L. Harlan, Jr., 
Thilo Haus, Herb Heilig, Dean F. Peterson, Jr., Robert L. Skiles, George H. 
Splittgerber, Winfred G. Steglich, Tyler A. Woolley; Colorado College, Eugene 
CasseJman, Reuel Lahmer; Colorado School of Mines, Keith E. Bowen; 
University of Colorado, Samuel H. Woods, Jr.; Columbia University, Pierre A. 
Clamens, Edward Edelman, Willard S. Elsbree, Paul L. Essert, Jacob Wolfo- 
witz; Concord College, R. E. Klingensmith, Edward J. McGrath, Andrew H. 
Montgomery, Nancy E. Patterson, Arthur M. Sanderson, Frank Stein; Con- 
necticut College, Katherine E. Baker, W. Eugene Ferguson, Sibyl A. Haus- 
man, Margaret Hazlewood, Sarah R. Jones, Kenneth Lewars, Ruth C. Wylie; 
University of Connecticut, Harry J. Marks; Cooper Union, Wilton A. Hardy, 
Norman A. Reed, Raymond H. Schlienz, Harold C. Whitford, Paul Zucher; 
Cornell College, William Curran, Paul S. Hudson, Walton S. Koch, Delinda 
Roggensack, David O. Schechter, Lola C. Walker; Cornell University, Clar- 
ence S. Angell, Arthur Bing, Earl Brooks, Temple Burling, Jesse T. Carpenter, 
Beverly E. Clarity, M. Gardner Clark, W. Storrs Cole, Carl Crandall, Carolyn 
H. Crawford, G. Ferris Cronkhite, David Daiches, Marten S. Estey, Howard 
N. Fairchild, Robert H. Ferguson, Paul J. Flory, Ephim G. Fogel, Frank S. 
Freeman, Paul J. Gordon, J. Keith Graham, Paul L. Hartman, Vincent J. Him- 
rod, William T. Holser, Sherwood C. Holt, Dave Hyatt, Virgil A. James, Ver- 
non H. Jensen, E. Leonard Jossem, Gordon M. Kirkwood, Philip J. Mc- 
Carthy, Joseph V. McKenna, Waldo Margulis, Clyde I. Millard, Elmer S. 
Monroe, Jr., Anita Morris, William G. Moulton, Philomena M. Mullady. 
Henry M. Munger, William F. Oechler, Edgar A. Parsons, Edward B. Part- 
ridge, Richard M. Phelan, Samuel M. Pratt, G. J. Raleigh, Janet Reed, William 
W. Reeder, Mark Rowan, Lawrence R. Rumley, Mary S. Ryan, Leverett 
Saltonstall, Jr., Fred Saltz, Andrew S. Schultz, Jr., Lillian Shaben, Dennis G. 
Shepherd, Fred J. Spry, Adrian M. Srb, Bernard V. Travis, Ernest N. Warren, 
John W. Wells, William A. Wimsatt, Frances E. Young; Culver-Stockton 
College, Olga W. Bays, Edith P. Seely, M. Avonelle Venable. 

Dartmouth College, Albert H. Hastrof; Davidson College, John C. Haldane, 
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Jr., Linwood E. Orange, Jay H. Ostwalt, Guy Owen, Jr., Charles W. Roberts, 
William R. Starnes, Jr., lain G. Wilson; Davis and Elkins College, Richard G. 
Long, Elmer B. Scott, Jr.; Delaware State College, Edwin R. Edmonds; 
University of Delaware, Ardwin J. Dolio; Denison University, Robert Seager 
Il; University of Denver, Thomas J. Bartlett, Gladys C. Bell, Betty J. Cor- 
nell, James B. Daniels, William M. David, Jr., Anna M. Duval, Earl K. Peck- 
ham, Floyd L. Reed, Roy E. Whitfield, Jr., Laurence F. Young; De Paul 
University, Arthur Anderson, Henry W. Briefs, Charles Chillag, Jules Duc, 
Adele-Rose Higgins, Denis McGenty, Stephen J. Mueller, Iver M. Olson, Ed- 
ward J. O’Reilly, Virginia Rutherford, Joseph A. Santanello, John Stine; 
Dickinson College, Roger E. Nelson, J. Wesley Robb; Dominican College of 
San Rafael, Henry J. Aigner, Alice R. McKenna, Mary H. Morgan, Sarah W. 
Taylor; Drake University, Francis P. Gibson, Alfred Schwartz, Denny Wood- 
worth; University of Dubuque, Carl H. Eiben; Duke University, J. Albert 
Robbins, Jr., R. Burke Suitt, Richard L. Watson, Jr., M. Glen Wilson, Jr.; 
Duquesne University, Arthur A. Clay, Francesca Colecchia, Oscar Gawron, 
Dorothy M. Hill, Ralph A. Klinefelter, Verna Rae Marsteller, Anne O’Brien, 
Casmer Smith. 

Elmhurst College, Theophil W. Mueller, Meredith J. Sprunger, Anna Ziak; 
Elmira College, Karl H. Dannenfeldt, Grant J. Northrup; Emory University, 
James T. Wiley, Jr. 

Fenn College, Blake Crider, Frank DeMarinis, Francis V. Higgins, Anne B. 
Hisey, Harold E. Morgan, Ralph J. Oravec, Sarah M. Pereira, Ruby Redinger, 
Harold Seymour, Richard B. Small, George W. Srail, Marion B. Tolar, Sara R. 
Watson, Bertram W. White; Fisk University, Theodore S. Currier, Nelson 
Fuson, Robert S. Graham, Doris Jones, Lucius S. Robinson; Florida Southern 
College, George P. Hoffman; Florida State University, Marjorie M. Apple- 
white, Michael P. Balwan, Frank C. Bolser, George A. Lensen, Grace C. Mad- 
sen, Anne L. Pates; University of Florida, Perihan Cambel, Herbert J. Do- 
herty, Jr., John R. Durrance, Sanders A. Kahn, Felix Muehlner, Gerhardt W. 
Neubauer, James W. Oliver, Donald F. Rothwell, William H. O. Scott, Wes- 
ley M. Staton, Jose M. Topete, Elizabeth C. Welborn, Siegfried Woislawski; 
Franklin College of Indiana, Robert R. Harvey, Halice Wiggs; Franklin and 
Marshall College, John A. Griffin, Augustus M. Winder, Don Yoder. 

George Washington University, Mary C. Rose; Georgetown College, Virgil 
A. Warren; Georgetown University, Tessa Abramsky, Robert J. Coffey, 
Murray M. Copeland, Charles F. Geschickter, Theodore A. Guenther, Walter 
C. Hess, Paul E. Hilmer, Gustav O. Kruger, Newton T. Stark, Edna R. Stern, 
Edward B. Tuohy, John Waldron; North Georgia College, Allen D. Martin; 
Georgia Institute of Technology, David J. Edwards, Jr., Robert J. Raude- 
baugh, Richard A. Trotter; University of Georgia, Robert H. Ayers, Albert L. 
Kleckner, Jane Krumacher, George L. O’Kelley, Jr., Bernard B. Riedel; 
Gettysburg College, Robert L. Bloom, Holman W. Jenkins, J. Blaine Saltzer; 
Good Counsel College, Francis X. Corrigan. 

Hamilton College, Philip Oxley, G. H. Williams, Lawrence K. Yourtee; 
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Hamline University, Robert Holliday, Murray Turnbull; Hampton Institute, 
Howard Rosen; Hanover College, Viadimir A. Dupre, Leonard J. Kramer, 
Leland Miles; Harris Teachers College, Mildred B. Bush, Marie L. Larkin, 
Jennie Wahlert, Else T. Zahn; Harvard University, David Middleton, Norman 
F. Ramsey; University of Hawaii, Eleanor J. Bilsborrow, Garland H. Cannon, 
Jr., William A. Gosline, Arthur L. Kirkpatrick, Edgar C. Knowlton, Jr., 
Florence A. Maney, Virginia N. Miller, Ethel M. O’Brien, Irma S. Odom, 
Daniel Stempel; Hiram College, William S. Noble; Hofstra College, Robert 
W. Brockway, Marc E. Mamboury, Charles Meixel, William J. Noss; Howard 
University, Johann Caspari, Annette H. Eaton, Edward L. Jackson, Franz J. 
Rapp; Humboldt State College, M. Rodney Shepherd; Hunter College, Dora 
S. Bashour, Grace P. Boyce, Harriet H. Charles, Rose Cooper, Frederick B. 
Davis, Leo Gurko, May F. Kennard, Mildred M. Marengo, Alan Silverman, 
Dorothy L. Stepat, Esther R. Taus, Joan M. Thellusson, Gertrude B. Werten- 
baker. 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Jey W. Jechort, Harry A. Thompson; 
North Idaho Junior College, Perry A. Christianson, Lucile Porter; Idaho State 
College, Leo J. Bocage, Charlotte E. Cleeland, Arthur Lewis, William C. 
Peters; University of Idaho, E. Malcolm Hause; Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Evalyn Brinkman, Roscoe A. Dykman, Harold V. Hawkins, Walter A. 
Peterhans, Paul R. Trumpler; Eastern Illinois State College, George S. West- 
cott; Illinois State Normal University, Robert G. Hammond, Milford C. 
Jochums; Northern Illinois State Teachers College, John J. Twombly; South- 
ern Illinois University, Iris B. Baker, Paul Hunsinger; University of Illinois, 
Charles M. Allen, Carroll J. Badger, Fred P. Barnes, Robert Bierstedt, Gordon 
W. Binkerd, Ruth Birdzell, Arthur P. Boresi, Carlton W. Briggs, Arthur J. 
Brodbeck, Edward C. Budd, Robert Campbell, Alfredo Cantén, Glenn O. 
Carey, John A. Cochran, C. Ernest Dawn, Willard M. Dillon, Jr., Robert 
Dubin, Kathleen E. Dunlop, J. Murray Edelman, Paul R. Egbert, Herbert S. 
Gutowsky, Harold W. Hannah, Ray D. Henson, Ernest O. Herreid, Ruth 
Hodgson, Lorn L. Howard, Robert B. Hudson, Darrell J. Inabnit, Adrian W. 
Janes, Charles E. Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, G. Neville Jones, Alice C. 
Kirkpatrick, David Lazarus, Solomon B. Levine, Cleo Lichtenberger, Erwin 
E. Liebhafsky, Harold H. Mitchell, Spencer L. Murphy, Jr., James F. Nance, 
Charles E. Osgood, Thomas S. Richardson, Paul C. Roberts, Stanley C. Robin- 
son, Robert W. Rogers, Enid Schnauber, Joseph W. Scott, Roland F. Scott, 
Lawrence H. Simerl, Benjamin A. Sokoloff, Clinton Spivey, Charles L. Stewart, 
Ruth Struik, Paul Torda, Peter N. Vukasin, Ray M. Wainwright, Richard E. 
Wendt, Jr., Robert B. Wentworth, Ritta Whitesel, Earl C. Wolfe, J. Nelson 
Young; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Russel D. Haines, W. A. Molder- 
maker, Nicholas C. Scholomiti; Illinois Wesleyan University, Kenneth E. Dye, 
Norman A. Goldsmith, Virginia A. Husted, Chester H. Long, Frank C. Mar- 
rapodi, Bernard L. Ryder, Eugene E. Stevens; Indiana Central College, 
Harriet E. Bunting, Gretchen Gates, Thomas F. Hoult, Allen B. Kellogg, 
Robert L. Kent, Kenneth E. St. Clair, Mabel M. Shelquist, Gloria Winslow; 
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Indiana University, James E. Canright, Carolyn Guss, Dorothy G. Kelley, L. 
C. Larson, Samuel M. Loescher, Thomas J. Luck, Frances F. Miller, Nancy 
Nunnally, Louis H. Orzack, Joseph T. Shaw, Arthur Slater-Hammel, Mary E. 
Tu, W. Roger Zinn; Iowa State College, John W. Farley, Arlin M. Feyerherm, 
W. Don Fronk, Robert E. Graham, Thomas N. Greene, Ellis A. Hicks, Howard 
B. Holroyd, Margaret I. Liston, Arne Lochen, Hal W. Maynor, Jr., Irene Net- 
tleton, Ralph S. Novak, Richard J. Purdum, Roy F. Reeves, Arden F. Sherf, 
William R. Underhill, Scott D. Walton; lowa State Teachers College, Esther 
Boehlje, Elinor Crawford, Della McMahon, William J. Walsh, Barbara Yager, 
Miles V. Zintz; State University of lowa, Paul G. Anderson, Irving Barnett, 
David G. Barry, William B. Bean, Thomas L. Carr, John R. Carter, James W. 
Culbertson, W. Grant Dahlstrom, Charles W. Davis, Richard D. Eckhardt, 
James F. Embick, Mary Ann M. Fleece, Murray Franklin, Henry E. Hamilton, 
Glenn S. Kieffer, Walter M. Kirkendall, Elmer P. Lotshaw, Walker T. Mc- 
Elheny, Hansford Martin, William J. Masson, Edward B. Nelson, William D. 
Paul, Margaret D. Pendleton, Erving Polster, Paul M. Seebohm, Lola G. Selby, 
Raymond F. Sheets, Virginia Mae Stuermer, Charles Tanford, Patricia Trach- 
sel, Robert L. Van Horne, Dorothy White, Theodore Winnick; Iowa Wesleyan 
College, Glover B. Ferrell, Frederick M. Stein. 

James Millikin University, Roy A. Latimer, L. Lamar Layton, Robert W. 
Odell, David E. Squiers, Leo C. Stine; Jamestown College, Arlow W. Ander- 
son; Jersey City Junior College, Ernest L. Cox, Leo A. Schmidt, John Wez- 
mar; John Carroll University, John A. Conley, d’Alte A. Welch; Johns Hop- 
kins University, James H. Blackman, Eleanor A. Bliss, Guy L. Bryan, Ion 
Carstoiu, Caroline A. Chandler, Chieh-Chieh Chang, Elliott Coleman, Sidney 
Davidson, Ranice W. B. Davis, Acheson J. Duncan, David Grob, John W. 
Gryder, Ferdinand Hamburger, Jr., Haldan K. Hartline, Charlton J. K. Hin- 
man, David H. Hollander, Robert D. Jacobs, Leo Kanner, Donald D. King, 
Max Krauss, Stephen W. Kuffler, Carl Lamanna, Owen Lattimore, Douglas H. 
K. Lee, Paul Lemkau, Robert Maddin, John W. Magladery, M. Frank Mal- 
lette, Gilbert F. Otto, Benjamin Pasamanick, Donald F. Proctor, Curt P. 
Richter, Samuel Rosenblatt, Robert H. Roy, Heinz von Schiiching, Charles 
Tesar, Harold E. Vokes, A. Earl Walker, Wilson M. Wing; Joplin Junior Col- 
lege, Arthur W. Boles, Orie A. Cheatham, Ada Coffey, Edna C. Drummond, 
Loretta J. Frazier, Eula Ratekin, Lela A. Smith; Juniata College, G. Wayne 
Glick. 

Kansas State College, Wilbur C. Addison, Ruth Bachelder, Russell J. Beers, 
Roy Goss, Rosemary J. Owens, Dorothy Pettis, Gladys E. Vail; Kansas 
State Teachers College (Emporia), Ted F. Andrews; Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), Clyde R. Baird, Dudiey T. Cornish, Laurence G. Cutler, 
Kenneth L. Hillier, Clarence H. Lundquest, Jean McColley, Charles Minelli, 
Forest L. Penny, Vaudau P. Pierce, Leonard E. Scott, E. Hortense Smith, 
Ronald W. Strowig, Henry W. Wichers; University of Kansas, Harold G. Barr, 
Norman Blacher, Karel Blaas, Aubrey J. Bradley, Jr., Russell P. Brotsman, 
Raymond R. Carmon, Earl T. Crawford, Devona Doxie, Robert S. Eckley, 
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Charles S. Felver, Thomas J. Geraughty, William Gilbert, John F. Hatton, 
John H. Holmgren, Francis G. Jarvis, George F. Jenks, Karl F. Limbacher, 
Everett W. Lothrop, Jack F. McKay, Thurmul F. McMahon, Grant C. Moon, 
John C. Morley, Dwight J. Mulford, Ivan Nemecek, Christine Oertel, William 
Palmer, Arthur N. Paul, W. Clark Randall, Kenneth S. Rothwell, Richard L. 
Schiefelbusch, Donald P. Schiesswohl, Guy C. Simpson, Robert Sternfeld, 
Blakemore E. Thomas, James M. Wolf, Marie Zepplin; Kent State University, 
Karl G. Chesnutt, William R. Hoover, Paul C. Kitchin, Jr., Charlotte Lane, 
Peter J. Zucchero; Eastern Kentucky State College, Arthur W. Leche; Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Robert E. Bills, Jesse B. Brooks, George B. Byers, 
Harold B. Clark, A. Lee Coleman, Frank G. Coolsen, Theodore K. Dyer, J. 
Merton England, Thomas P. Field, Russell S. Grady, Herbert W. Hargreaves, 
Homer C. Lewis, Madelyn Lockhart, Nathaniel B. McMillian, Henry B. 
Morrison, Carroll D. Phillips, John B. Roberts, Martha V. Shipman, Ruth 
Stallings, Earl K. Turner, Ernest T. Wightman, Charles V. Youmans, Howard 
K. Zimmerman, Jr.; Kenyon College, Thomas Barrett, Ralph J. D. Braibanti; 
Keuka College, Mary E. Seanor, Betty W. Wallis; Kirksville College of Osteo- 
pathy and Surgery, Virginia Foster; Knox College, Gilbert E. Wilson. 

Lafayette College, S. Lees Booth, Edward A. Dowey, Jr.; Lake Erie College, 
Francis Pott; Lake Forest College, Robert A. Colby, Janet Donaldson, Mar- 
garet Funderburg, Elizabeth B. Mumford; Langston University, Israel Glover; 
La Salle College, Austin J. Kilcullen; Lebanon Valley College, Andrew Bender, 
John I. Cretzinger, Howard A. Neidig, Kathleen K. Roulette, Ernestine J. 
Smith, Frank E. Stachow, DeForest L. Trautman, J. Arndt Weicksel; Lehigh 
University, Robert H. Spohn; Lewis and Clark College, Robert Dusenbery, 
Helen T. Hartness, Hideo Hashimoto; Lincoln Memorial University, Turner 
W. Allen, Lowell Chapman, Floyd W. Parker; Lincoln University (Missouri), 
Henry C. Anderson III, Oliver C. Cox, Sereetta H. Reed; Linfield College, 
George Barnes, Clarence S. Caughran, Jr., Jean P. Eisenstein, Helen Emerson, 
Helen Fabricius, Mary D. Johannis, Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., William N 
Wittenfeld; Little Rock Junior College, Maryavis Parson, Elmer C. Stahl- 
kopf; Los Angeles College of Optometry, Ralph Barstow, Conrad W. Orstan; 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Charles W. Arny, Jr.; Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Edith Cotton, Ruth Richardson; Louisiana State University, 
Nestor Roos; University of Louisville, Carl E. Abner, William F. Furnish, 
George Perle, Mason L. Tush, Richard H. Wiley; Loyola University (Illinois), 
George Z. Doolas, Kenneth M. Jackson, Eva M. Perry; Lycoming College, 
George L. Baer, Hazel B. Dorey, George W. Howe, Loring B. Priest, Gloria F. 
Rebecchi, Mary E. Stewart, Helen B. Weidman. 

Macalester College, Thomas E. Hill, Earl Spangler; Madison College, Anne 
Hardesty, Raymond J. Poindexter; Manhattan College, Themistocles F. 
Acconci, Paul Cortissoz, Peter Fingesten, John D. Mitchell; University of 
Manitoba, Lillian B. Allen, Joyce H. Burns, Eugenia B. Clark, M. S. Donnelly, 
Wolfgang Gerson, Peter Glassen, Richard Glover, Joan Govan, Joan Harland, 
Paul G. Hiebert, George C. Hodgson, Clark R. Hopper, Frederick Johnson, 
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Skuli Johnson, Joseph Katz, Edward Leith, Hugh B. Prendergast, Marcel E. 
J. Richard, Jaroslav B. Rudnyckyj, George A. Russell, Kenneth M. Setton, 
Solomon Sinclair, Bruce M. Springbett, Harry L. Stein, S. D. Stirk, Elwood W. 
Stringam, T. Stewart Webster, Fred Zeiler; Marietta College, Earl E. Bender, 
W. Bruce Blackburn, Robert L. Jones, Elwyn B. Krause, Alfred D. Low, Rose 
S. Low, B. Lillian Nelson, Paul J. Seyler; Marquette University, George C. A 
Boehrer, Phillip Harth, Paul J. Labanauskas, Evan L. Lewis, Cyril C. O’Brien; 
Marshall College, James J. Barron, Elizabeth Cometti, Edwin A. Cubby, 
Walter H. Perl, Gerald R. Phillips, Edward L. Plymale, Louise Sires, John K. 
Sterrett; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), Earl T. Willis, James 
N. Wilson; University of Maryland, Kenneth A. Grubb, Margaret L. Hayes, 
F. Edwin Knowles, W. A. Low, Marguerite Ritchie, Adelaide R. Ross, Roald 
K. Wangsness, Marie Zec; Marymount College, Margaret M. Sheahan; 
Maryville College, Arthur S. Bushing; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Framingham), Alice M. Glover, Emma A. Hunt, Mary E. McGann, Mary L. 
O'Connor, Marjorie Sparrow, May C. Turner, Margaret J. Walker; Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College (North Adams), Hazel B. Mileham; Mas- 
sachusetts State Teachers College (Worcester), Elizabeth V. Foster; Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, James E. Fuller, Mary E. Garvey, Stowell C. 
Goding, Fred P. Jeffrey, Robert L. Rivers, Ezra Schabas, Frederick R. Tib- 
betts, George W. Westcott, Sidney F. Wexler; Memphis State College, Aaron 
M. Boom, E. Louise Cambron, Mary F. Gyles, Robert W. McGowan, James S. 
Matthews, Lee N. Newcomer, Edward Noyes, Pauline L. Smith, John A. Sobol, 
Jesse W. Spiceland, John F. Williams, Fred W. Wolf; Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Martha Beaman, Mildred K. Magers, Harry S. Martin, 
Allan L. Niemi, Forest A. Roberts, Roland Schwitzgoebel, Almon V. Vedder, 
Harold E. Wright; Western Michigan College of Education, Elwyn Carter, 
Howard A. Mowen; Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Gertrude 
Drake, Peter F. Holub, Mary Ann McCullough, Theodore Pearce, Almon P. 
Young; Michigan State College, Earl K. Brigham, Russell C. Deckert, David 
F. Dickinson, John M. Fohr, Arthur J. Jacobs, Solis L. Kates, William H. 
Knowles, Bernard C. Lemke, Frank S$. Montgomery, Henry J. Montoye, Park 
L. Morse, Andrew D. Perejda, Judson M. Perkins, Lawrence S. Ritter, Jacob 
Schmookler; Michigan State Normal College, Norton B. Knight, Ralph V. 
Smith, Wilbur A. Williams; University of Michigan, James W. Downer, 
Harold Haugh, Robert R, McMath, Edgar F. Westrum, Jr., Robert E. Yoss; 
Middlebury College, Peggy Slevin; Mills College, Lois Eubank; Minnesota 
State Teachers College (Bemidji), Harold T. Peters; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (Mankato), C. P. Blakeslee, Edwin M. Boyne, Daniel F. 
Burton, Malcolm B. Cole, Ben J. Fawver, Gordon W. Granberg, Walter J. 
Hansen, Arthur P. Kautz, Duane McCracken, Betty J. McLaughlin, Howard 
M. Van Sickle; Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), Thomas B. 
Abbott, Gerald R. Ahlquist, Josephine Banta, S. Hugh Barker, Walter E. 
Burdette, Marie E. Case, Herbert A. Clugston, Elinor Danforth, Charles W. 
Emery, Raymond H. Larson, Fred Menninga, Max L. Partch, Norman Pie- 
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tan, Frank Slobetz, Robert C. Timblin, M. Eugene Van Nostrand, Robert 
H. Wick, Frank L. Wolf, Arthur Wormhoudt, Philip G. Youngner; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Charles E. Swanson, Wallace F. White; University of 
Minnesota (Duluth Branch), Gladys E. Dunton, John H. Naffke, Robert 
F. Pierce, Helen S. Stark, John H. Steele, Gordon Wilson, Jr.; Mississippi 
Southern College, J. Treadwell Davis; Mississippi State College, Alexis 
M. Anikeeff, John L. Bowers, Marvin Hoffman, Robert B. Holland, Rossall 
J. Johnson, Harald A. Pedersen, Francis A. Rhodes, Lois A. Saul, Richard 
E. Schuster, David J. Schwartz, Jr., William J. Stemme, John H. Wain- 
right, William Weiner, Clifton A. Wilson; University of Mississippi, J. 
Allen Cabaniss; Central Missouri State College, Carmie Casady, Sydney W. 
Falk, Irl A. Gladfelter, H. Clay Jent, Raymond W. Lansford; Southwest 
Missouri State College, Rex E. Ballinger, Floy T. Burgess, William G. Cain, 
Jr., Ivan Calton, Grace Gardner, Maude R. Greub, Wesley W. Hoy, J. Ray 
Scarborough, L. Thomas Shiflett, Robert T. Stevenson, William E. Taylor, 
Orin P. Trentham, Homer B. Williams, Mareta B. Williams; Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, John P. Agnew; Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Dale J. Blackwell, George R. Gayler; University of Mis- 
souri, Delbert D. Hemphill; Montana State College, Nicholas Bassar, Jr.; 
Montana State University, Robert M. Burgess, Mary B. Clapp, Philip E. 
Coldwell, J. Justin Gray, James L. Macpherson; Montgomery Junior College, 
Eric N. Labouvie; Monticello College, Patricia Lock; Moravian College, 
Edwin Kubach; Morehead State College, Keith M. Huffman, George Wells, 
George T. Young; Morgan State College, Amy J. Atkinson, Dorothy H. 
Banks, Charles C. Key, L. Bernice Maxwell; Morningside College, Frank M. 
Semans; Mount Holyoke College, Lathrop V. Beale, George V. Tovey, Eliza- 
beth L. Towle; Mount Union College, Richard E. Du Wors, Sylvia C. Evans, 
Nelson M. Jones, Robert R. Powell, Robert B. Shanklin, Luther G. Shaw; 
Muhlenberg College, Alfred Bornemann, Victor L. Johnson, G. N. Russell 
Smart; Muskingum College, Robert E. Belding, Wesley C. Dykstra, Lowell 
N. George, Harold R. Grady, Robert A. Hinshaw, William L. Ludlow, Wilma 
G. McCague, Milo Milanovich, William F. Rice, Lydia M. Steele. 

National College of Education, Walter E. Zukowski; University of Nebraska, 
Sue Arbuthnot, Niles H. Barnard, Phillip E. Frandson, Kenneth H. Freeman, 
John F. Gaines, Charles M. Harsh, Joseph Ishikawa, Ruth E. Jones, Erling S. 
Jorgensen, Johnny Matsushima, Rufus H. Moore, Stanley R. Ross, Ruby N. 
Ruth, Doretta Schlaphoff, Lois O. Schwab, Charles F. Smith, James H. Weber: 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Huber A. Ludwig, Anna E. Norman; Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Eugene M. Gibson, Raymond J. Pflug, Marjorie Price; Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Dennis B. Ames, F. Vernon Getty, Pierre Guiet, 
John A. Hogan, Benjamin J. Katz, Norval B. Lewis, Elaine R. Majchrzak, ] 
Kenneth O’Loane, Lewis H. Palmer, Alden L. Winn; New Mexico State 
College, Robert S. Raymond; New Mexico School of Mines, John E. Allen, 
Doris Bernardete, Cecil C. Crawford, Theodore C. Crawford, Stewart M. Jones, 
Joseph A. Schufle, Morris F. Stubbs, Eugene A. Tulus, Marvin H. Wilkening; 
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Eastern New Mexico University, Elizabeth F. Tuller; University of New 
Mexico, Kenneth M. Adams, Julia Bramlage, C. Eugene Buell, Woodrow W 
Clements, John A. Dear, Robert K. Evans, James L. Guy, C. Clayton Hoff, 
Wilson H. Ivins, Wilfrid D. Kelley, Donald McRae, Joseph W. Meek, Bess C. 
Redman, Carsten Steffens, Maud G. Summers; Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York (Champlain), Frank W. Lane, Albert T. Skinner; Associated Col- 
leges of Upper New York (Middletown), Clifford E. Lloyd, David Walmsley; 
New York State Teachers College (Brockport), Henry Gould; New York State 
Teachers College (Fredonia), Mary Jane Corry, Louise R. Eppley, Edmund 
R. Gress, Doris A. McLees, Mildred B. Mills, Elizabeth P. Olmstead, Mildred 
L. Paffrath, Marshall K. Powers, Douglas E. Rector; New York State 
Teachers College (Oswego), Hilton L. Goodman, Marianna Neise; New 
York University, E. Louise Antz, Robert T. Bertholdo, Hermann H. Giles, 
Arnold S. Goldschlag, Parvin Harding, Melvyn M. Katz, Harry Sands, Rensen 
T. Schenck, Kenneth N. Stewart, Irving W. Stout, Desmond P. Wedberg, C. 
M. Withers; Newark College of Engineering, Frank M. Durkee; Newberry 
College, Elizabeth P. Kessler; Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina, Littleton A. Alston; North Carolina College at Durham, Richard K. 
Barksdale, Mary Bohanon, William H. Brown, Marjorie L. Browne, Hazel V. 
Clarke, H. Inez Dixon, H. Rebecca Fisher, Harry E. Groves, Estelle J. Himes, 
Ruth N. Horry, George T. Kyle, James E. Parker, Joseph A. Pittman, Thelma 
L. V. Reeves, Alvin W. Rose, Ezra L. Tottom, John V. Turner, Margaret L. 
Watson; North Carolina State College, James W. Green, Lodwick Hartley, Lee 
R. Martin, A. Bernard R. Shelley, Eugene A. Wilkening; University of North 
Carolina, Isabelle K. Carter, Cornelius O. Cathey, James L. Godfrey, Granvil C. 
Kyker, J. Carlyle Sitterson; North Dakota Agricultural College, Edwin M. 
Anderson, Leona C. Baumler, Clair M. Gurwell, Ervin E. Kaiser, Frederick E. 
Martin, Rose A. V. Millette, Jesse L. Parsons, Marie J. Schwan, Carolyn Vos- 
burg; North Dakota State Teachers College (Minot), Dorothy A. Curtis, 
Elizabeth B. Schmidt; University of North Dakota, Mary L. Keener, Warren 
S. Owens; Northern State Teachers College, Almon C. Bock, Edward T. Gib- 
son, Robert S. Thompson; Northwestern University, Stanley Berge, Albert A. 
Canfield, Jr., Daniel L. Delakas, Kenneth L. Dreyer, John L. Firth, Christo- 
pher Garth, Wendell Glick, Joseph S. Height, Raymond Kliphardt, John V. 
Lenburg, Merrill M. May, Warren R. Schram, William B. Wartman, Richard 
S. Wolfe, University of Notre Dame, Frederick S. Beckman, William M. Burke, 
Edward J. Cronin, Vincent P. De Santis, Ernest L. Eliel, Jerome A. Fallon, 
Ky Fan, Francis J. Hanley, Donald F. Heany, Steponas Kolupaila, Bernard S. 
Lement, Francis D. Nealy, Aladar Olgyay, Victor G. Olgyay, John H. O’Neill, 
James V. Quagliano, Lawrence F. Robinson, Otto F. Seeler, Stanley S. Sessler, 
Robert E. Welch. 

Oberlin College, Freeman G. Koberstein, John C. Lair, Robert E. Lyle, Jr., 
Mary Jean Sullivan, Lawrence A. Wilson; Occidental College, Silva Lake; 
Ohio State University, Katharine A. Brownell, Foster R. Dulles, Harry E. 
Phillian, Edwin W. Robbins, Hamilton B. G. Robinson, Claude A. S. Vigée; 
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Ohio Wesleyan University, Alfred R. Ferguson; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Oklahoma, F. Atherton Riedei; University of Oklahoma, Janice A. 
Bowen; Olympic Junior College, Harrison Blass, Gilbert N. Burns, Edith 
Gideon, James E. McCauley, John Mandak, Paul K. Preus, Kristin Rislov, 
Sigurd I. Rislov, Walter Shephard, Beverly Sherman; University of Omaha, 
Ernest F. Gorr; Southern Oregon College of Education, Alwin V. Miller, Ruth 
B. Pafford; Oregon State College, Violet Baskam, Thomas B. Graham, James 
R. Snitzler, I. Ben Solberg; Oregon State System of Higher Education— 
General Extension Service—Vanport Center, Judah Bierman, Curtis E. Bor- 
chers, William O. Buschman, Mildred G. Flanagan, James L. Gilmore, K. 
Ellsworth Payne; University of Oregon, Lynn Alexander, George F. Andrews, 
Harry Bach, Robeson Bailey, Lois I. Baker, Ewart M. Baldwin, Eugene B. 
Barnes, Karl J. Belser, Edwin R. Bingham, Frank W. Bliss, Jr., Stanley W. 
Bryan, Dowell A. Callis, Ella S. Carrick, Shang-Yi Ch’en, John I. Church, 
‘Herman Cohen, Rose V. Coleman, Francis E. Dart, Donald De Brodt, Robert 
De Maria, David M. Dougherty, Robert R. Ferens, Elizabeth Findly, Van 
Russell Gaertner, Jacob E. Gair, Jean K. Glazer, Mark R. Greene, Frederick 
H. Heidel, Robert Hord, Gordon D. Hoyt, Evelyn Hudson, Roy Hudson, Don 
L. Hunter, Nolan P. Jacobson, Ray V. Johnson, Catherine M. Jones, George 
F. Jones, Herman Kehrli, Edward D. Kittoe, Clarence A. Kraft, Clarice Krieg, 
Frank R. Lacy, Jr., S. William Laughlin, William F. Lindgren, Margaret 
Markley, Jeannette Masilionis, Marie R. Mason, Woodside V. Monegan, 
True Morris, Perry D. Morrison, Edward Morton, William H. Myer, Lillian S. 
Pankratz, Arthur Pap, William W. Pyle, William P. Rhoda, Reta Ridings, 
Bernice Rise, Edwin C. Robbins, Jr., Charles B. Ryan, Gladys R. Rydeen, 
William E. Schlosser, Martin Schmitt, Corwin V. Seitz, Robert W. Smith, 
Lloyd R. Sorenson, Myrtle S. Spande, Mark R. Sponenburgh, Betty Mae 
Stamm, Theodore Stern, Gertrude Stolper, Wallace E. Treadaway, Florence 
Vanderwicken, Constance M. Watson, Rosamond Wentworth, Arnold M. 
Westling, Donald S. Willis, Mabel A. Wood, Marilyn T. Woodrich, Emma G. 
Wright. 

Pace College, Frederick H. Brunswick, Daniel Caust, John E. Flaherty, H. 
Norman Hinden, Kenneth L. Hutchison, Edwin M. Littwin, Irving Settel, 
Roland Swink; Pacific Lutheran College, Regina H. Seligh; Pacific Union 
College, L. Mark Hamilton; Park College, Thomas J. McNamara; Penn- 
sylvania State College, Edwin J. Akutowicz, Louis W. Balmer, Bennett L. 
Black, Jr., Julian H. Blau, Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr., Joseph F. Bradley, George 
E. Brandow, Dorothy V. Briant, Sheema Z. Buehne, Willard W. Cochrane, 
Ralph Condee, Harold L. Dillenbeck, James W. Dunlop, Gerhard E. Ehmann, 
A. Jay Goldstein, Thomas A. Hopkins, Joseph D. E. Konhauser, Martin Les- 
sen, Henry G. Lew, Morley G. McCartney, Vaclav E. Mares, Louis Morocco, 
Robert K. Murray, Harold E. Nelson, Richard F. Nicholas, Harold J. O’Brien, 
John J. O’Connor, Roy P. Pennington, Robert D. Reifsneider, J. W. Crane 
Remaley, Charles H. Ridenour, Charles W. Rutschky III, F. Cuthbert Salmon, 
Charles H. Seaton, Ralph Simon, Warren S. Smith, Otto L. Sonder, Jr., Charles 
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M. Speidel, F. Clark Thurston; Pennsylvania State College (Swarthmore), 
Ralph H. Crawford, Joseph A. Perkins, Jr., Charles Zucker; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Winona Cary, Howard R. De 
Nike, George S. Gessner, George F. Ockershausen, Catherine A. Reimard, 
Walter Tyszkowski, Lee D. Warren, Raymond A. Welsh, Genevieve C. Zim- 
bar; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana), Leroy H. Schnell; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), F. Alvin McCann, Steve 
A. Namit, Norman C. Pendered; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Shippensburg), Charles R. Eurich, Ruth C. Harley, Nora A. Kieffer, Eleanor 
L. Wright; University of Pennsylvania, John C. Bannan, John S. de Cani, 
Edward N. Dubois, Morris Hamburg, Stanley Henemier, Jr., Francis W. Ir- 
win, Simon Kuznets, Hyman Menduke, Richard A. Sabatino, Frederick N. 
Sass, Paul A. Vatter; Phoenix College, Victor H. Baumann, Mahlon R. 
Hagerty, Jr., Kenneth L. Hakes, Christopher M. Scherer; University of Pitts- 
burgh, James C. Craig, Helen D. Green, Lawrence Lee, Robert Resnick, Paul 
Schreiber, Isabel L. Stamm; Pomona College, Shelton L. Beatty, Harry J. 
Carroll, Jr., Richard N. Loucks, Jacqueline Rorabeck, Alfred O. Woodford, 
Milford Zornes; Princeton University, Giuliano Bonfante; Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Puerto Rico, Charles W. Toth; Purdue University, Edgar T. Britton, 
George H. Bush, Wesley L. Gould, Richard M. Hill, Edith M. Kirkpatrick, H. 
Gordon Larew, James A. McClintock, Muriel G. McFarland, Karl W. Meis- 
sner, Lorin J. Mullins, Dorothy M. Powelson, Louis R. Ward. 


Queens College (New York), Sidney Axelrad, Theodore B. Dolmatch, Mary 
T. Hobbs, Magda A. de Lopez-Rey, Sidney Mattis, Paul Neurath, Wilma A. 
Winnick; Queens College (North Carolina), Herbert V. Carson, Sarah T. 
Davis, Mary E. Schickedantz. 


University of RedJands, Herbert A. Horn, J. Gordon Hynes, Theodore 
Norris; Reed College, David V. V. Wend; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Donald C. Moore, Ronald A. H. Mueller, Robert H. Scanlan; Rhode Island 
State College, Henry Anderson, Virginia Carpenter, William Ferrante, William 
G. Mundy, Ella J. Polinsky; Ripon College, Anderson B. Alexander, Melvin 
E. Engelhardt, James A. Pait, William J. Peterman, Paul N. Siegel, Maurice 
J. Weed, Robert S. Wilson; University of Rochester, G. Robert Blackburn, 
Launor F. Carter, Francis N. Estey, Joseph Frank, Morgan Y. Himelstein, 
Edward H. Kemp, John H. Millett, Lisa Rauschenbusch, Jack Taylor; Rock- 
ford College, Mildred W. Bulliet, Ruth S. Cavan, Dieter Dux, Atwood Hud- 
son, Ruth V. Miller, Elizabeth Olson, Robert C. Seber, Virginia H. Spencer, 
Doris Taylor, Gina Wassing, Elizabeth Weimer; Rocky Mountain College, 
Paul O. Picton; Roosevelt College, Harry Finestone, Esther S. Green, André 
Mandeville; Russell Sage College, Yilka Quamo, Sidney H. Thomas, Charles 
M. Worstall; Rutgers University, William J. Arnold; Rutgers University 
(Newark Colleges), James R. Douglas, Warren Freedman, Quentin Keith, 
Heinz H. Seelbach, Malcolm D. Talbott, Ella V. Stonsby, Margaret Wheeler. 


St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, Thomas A. Augustine, Kenneth H 
Cornell; St. John’s University (School of Commerce), Donald F. Salvatore; 
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St. Joseph’s College (Indiana), Charles W. Farrell; St. Joseph’s College (Penn- 
sylvania), Bernard L. Bonniwell; St. Lawrence University, John S. Burgess, 
Carl W. Chilson, James W. Hutchison, Robert B. Johnson, John V. Limpert, 
Lester G. Loomis, Charles E. Perry, Richard Rezak, W. Dwight Weed, 
Dorothy M. Wiechec; St. Mary’s College of California, Lloyd E. Clifford, 
Frederick P. Davenport, Edmund Dolan, George P. Elliott, George P. Frakes, 
Lloyd L. Gallardo, Allan Garrett, Joseph F. Golden, Charles J. Hertel, Robert 
Horvat, Brendan Kneale, John R. Liotto, Charles B. McCormack, William P. 
Niland, Francis S. Richardson, Joseph A. Russo, Le Roy F. Smith, Russell A. 
Taussig, Erwin West, Charles P. Woodson; St. Michael’s College, Robert A. 
Hebert; College of St. Thomas, William A. Caine, Henri DuLac, Francis N. 
Mayer, John A. Oesterle, Maurice J. Quinlan; San Angelo College, Lewis E. 
Fraser; San Diego State College, David F. Atkinson, Mark P. Folsom, Ethel 
M. Hiscox, Fred W. Kasch, Karl E. Schevill, Allan E. Shields, Virginia Voeks, 
George Ziegenfuss; City College of San Francisco, Joseph A. Amori; San Fran- 
cisco State College, John Beecher, Marguerite Figeroid, Edna M. Fisher, Al- 
fred G. Fisk, Florence G. Henderson, Jerome H. Rothstein, John B. Schneider; 
San Jose State College, Goodwin G. Petersen; University of Scranton, Antonin 
S. Kalina, Lawrence A. Mann, Daniel B. Murphy, Robert W. Tyler; Scripps 
College, Dorothy M Drake; Colleges of the Seneca, William Hosking, James 
B. Huftalen; Seton Hall College, James R. Donovan; Shurtleff College, Oren 
L. Brown, E. Seaton Carney, Loren K. Freeman, Max E. Hodges, Pauline 
Witner; Skidmore College, Nancy B. Davis, Ruth J. Howlett, Gilbert Kelton, 
M. Marthe Lavallée, Minerva Pinnell, Irma S. Radcliffe, Mary K. Stiles, F. 
Elizabeth Wiles, Margaret L. Williams; Smith College, Mervin Jules; South 
Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College, William E. Johnston, 
Jr., South Dakota State College, Harold E. Forrest, Hilda R. Hasslinger, 
Majorie H. Smythe; University of South Dakota, Glen R. Driscoll, George P. 
Scott, Richard D. Toman; Southeastern State College, Dan W. Spalding; 
University of Southern California, Kenneth G. Clare, Peter P. La Paglia, 
Southern Methodist University, Francis E. Ballard, Willis B. Glover, Jr., 
John W. Harrington, Arthur A. Socolow; Southwestern College, Arthur S. Y. 
Chen, C. Robert Haywood, Melvin G. Scarlett, George C. Whipple; South- 
western University, Dorothea Dauer; Springfield College, Whitaker T 
Deininger; Stanford University, Herbert L. Shore, Walter M. Simon; Sul 
Ross State College, Elton R. Miles; Swarthmore College, Helen F. North; 
Sweet Briar College, Anna L. Bucklew, Marianna Cherry, Robert M. Esque- 
nazi, Margaret L. Jones, Jane L. Maxwell, Hannah A. Straus; Syracuse 
University, John P. Belniak, Carole W. Branley, Thomas Calcerano, Jr., Irving 
Crespi, Betty B. Cummings, Robert E. Dickinson, Hiram J. Evans, Irene 
Fernandez, Frederick C. Fink, Elizabeth D. Foster, Louis Gordon, Howard B. 
Gundy, Richard Henderson, Marvin J. Herbert, Mildred M. Landis, Leonard 
Lief, Maurice I. Mandell, Robert D. Murphy, Richard D. O'Neill, Allen K. 
Philbrick, Myron F. Rosskopf, Ralph T. Russell, Bernard L. Sachs, J. Ray- 
mond Sanborn, John H. Thompson. 
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Talladega College, Lucile E. Graham; Taylor University, Olive M. Draper, 
R. Edgar May, Milo A. Rediger, Paul P. Williams; Temple University, Ed- 
ward C. Cassel, W. Walter Duncan, H. Serrill Gibson, Thurston H. Graden, 
Louis T. Harms, John H. Jenny, Donald P. Kent, Joseph Levitsky, William 
J. McKenna, Bernard E. Mahon, Willard Moore, Ross L. Neagley, Laura B. 
Nichols, Anne G. Nugent, Walter H. Powell, Michael Shegda, Ruth N. Snyder, 
Rodolfo A. Suérez, Harmon M. Webb, David H. Webster, Samuel M. Wilson, 
Miriam E. Wilt; East Tennessee State College, Frank B. Williams, Jr.; 
University of Tennessee, Karl A. Boedecker, Paul S. Carter, Clifton E. Frit- 
schle, Andrew W. Halpin, Louis R. Hoffman, Warren L. Slagle; Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, Arthur D. Adamson, William E. Beeman, 
William A. Boney, Jr., Paul Carnahan, Alfred Chalk, J. A. Daum, Marvin K. 
Deats, Adolphe F. DeWerth, George T. Edds, David R. Fitch, Grace Fitz- 
william, Leland C. Grumbles, Jack R. Harvey, Ernest D. Hedgcock, William 
F. Hill, Milton A. Huggett, Dale F. Leipper, Margaret Lemmon, Thomas D. 
Letbetter, Carl M. Lyman, Sam R. McInnis, Clinton A. Medbery, Jr., C. 
Gordon Milne, Joe R. Motheral, Robert L. Nolen, Hubert Schmidt, Carl E. 
Tishler, James M. Waller, George M. Watson, James D. White, Robert P. 
Wood, Ernest York; Texas Christian University, Karl E. Snyder; Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries, Leo L. Bailey, Charles C. Bajza, Clark Baker, 
Stanley J. Carlyon, Stewart E. Cooper, Francisco A. Delpiano, James K. 
Dodson, John W. Howe, Pauline James, James C. Jernigan, William D. John- 
son, Robert F. McEowen, F. F. Mikus, Lauryn G. Mizell, Norman C. Mohn, 
David D. Neher, Robert L. Reddish, Roger E. Richards, Nan H. Roberts, Ben 
J. South, Mrs. Ben J. South, Max Westerholm, Raymond W. Witt; North 
Texas State College, Claude Kelley; East Texas State Teachers College, 
Harold S. Fisher; University of Texas, John G. Bieri, Horace B. Carroll, 
Daniel Kading, Lynn Kirtland, Girvin H. Sanderson; University of Toledo, 
Arthur H. Black, James H. Cobb, Helen J. Holt, Ruth M. Lambertus, George 
M. Taoka, Gerald E. Thompson, John J. Turin; Trinity College, Walter D. 
Leavitt, John B. McNulty, James Notopoulos, Mitchel N. Pappas, Robert P. 
Waterman, Alfred J. Wright, Jr.; Trinity University, Carlton C. Allen, Truman 
J. Barber, E. Lucille Duffel, Octavia Edwards, F. Howard Forsyth, Albert 
Herff-Beze, Robert E. Hunter, Loren E. Jarrell, Virginia Joiner, Eunice Kit- 
chell, Robert E. Krug, Norman L. McNeil, Frank R. Neff, Jr., Marion S. Sar- 
gent, Jay L. Todes, Felix H. Ullrich; Tufts College, Freeland R. Abbott; 
Tulane University, Paul Donaldson, William L. Kolb, Morris F. Shaffer; 
University of Tulsa, Paul L. Brown, Felton D. Freeman. 

Union College and University, Frank P. Albright, Robert L. Terry; Union 
University, Ralph T. Donnell; United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Charles W. Ferris, Thomas H. Giddings; United States Naval Academy, 
Thomas Boyajy; Upsala College, Arthur C. Breyer, Marian Card, Ernest E. 
Heimbach, Audrey C. O’Shea, Elbert S. Pratt, Dean F. Ritzman, John K. 
Rystrom, Robert L. Schaeffer, Jr., George P. Sellmer, Rosina M. Walter, 
James S. Yolton; University of Utah, William V. Brinegar, Fredric W. Cagle, 
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Jr., Alfred C. Emery, Ruth B. Muroff, Ransom B. Parlin, Venise Robison, 
George Sayers, Quintus C. Wilson, Bruno J. Zwolinski. 


Vassar College, Clotilda A. Brokaw, Mary Alys Plunkett; University of 
Vermont, Hugh C. G. Chase, Faye Crabbe, Lois C. Flurry, George C. Gross- 
cup, Jr., Lena R. Oakley, Eleanor L. Rockwood, Sumner Willard; Villanova 
College, Philip Allen, George H. Auth, Theodore A. Garcia, Charles O. 
Georgi, Carl H. Gross, Eugene P. Powers; Medical College of Virginia, Herbert 
D. Coy, Paul Gibbons, Seymour J. Kreshover, Ralph Roberts, Charles J. Vin- 
cent; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Vernon O. Johns, James S. Plaxico; 
Virginia State College, Annye Sue Barnes, Valleta H. Bell, Alvia L. Bozeman, 
Dorothy M. Cheek, Cleota Collins, Elizabeth A. Cooper, Florence B. Davis, 
Elizabeth Durham, Edneil E. Fuller, Samuel L. Gandy, F. Nathaniel Gatlin, 
Wilhelmina E. Hamlin, Esther A. Harrison, John L. Lockett, E. Doris McKin- 
ney, Shelton M. Matthews, Catherine D. Miller, Mary E. Moore, Ella F. 
Mundon, James F. Nicholas, Randa D. Russell, Walter A. Simon, Jr., Keturah 
E. Whitehurst, Edward D. Yeatman; Virginia Union University, James A. 
Brinkley, Sr.; University of Virginia, Earl R. Boggs, Charles G. Craddock, Jr., 
Thomas I. Crowell, Douglas Ehninger, Lawrence Greaver, Allan T. Gwath- 
mey, Thomas T. Hammond, Frank L. Hereford, Roberta Hollingsworth, 
Ullin W. Leavell, Raymond F. Mikesell, Edward S. Overman, Lawrence R. 
Quarles, Dudley C. Smith, Arthur F. Stocker, J. Frank Toms, William §S. 
Weedon, George P. Wilson, Jr. 


Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Frederick H. Willecke; Wake Forest 
College, Forrest W. Clonts, Marc H. Lovelace, Franklin R. Shirley; Wash- 
burn Municipal University, Richard M. Godlove, Norman C. Hoover, Irwin 
M. Karson, Marie Moore, Hugo Q. Rolfs, Karl Schmidt; Washington College, 
McKendree R. Langley, Frederick A. Meigs; Central Washington College of 
Education, J. Wesley Crum, Sarah M. Davies, George E. Dickson, Max Kling- 
beil, Eugene J. Kosy, Anne C. Lembesis, Marvin J. Schroeder, Donovan A. 
Swanson; Eastern Washington College of Education, Robert Barnes, Donald 
R. Campbell, Roger B. Crane, Jeanette G. Cranmer, Patricia Damon, James F. 
Day, Betty M. Kanable; Western Washington College of Education, David 
Burrell, Ray A. Schwalm; Washington and Jefferson College, Frederick J. 
Frank, Milton G. Weiner; State College of Washington, Bernard E. Bobb, 
Harry H. Brugman, Roscoe L. Buckland, Helmut K. Buechner, Dorothea A. 
Coleman, Richard D. Daugherty, Florence M. Diesman, Remo P. Fausti, 
Alice A. Gates, Elizabeth R. Hall, Charles V. Hartung, F. Herbert Hite, 
Marion K. Hodgson, Gertrude M. Horn, Rate A. Howell, George E. Hudson, 
Robert E. Hungate, Oliver H. Johnson, Robert F. Lanzillotti, John M. Law- 
rence, William C. MacArthur, James McGinnis, Mary E. McKee, Sebastian 
V. Martorana, John C. Mickelson, Harriet E. Middleton, Merle M. Ohlsen, 
Delmar T. Oviatt, A. Neal Potter, Donald L. Raun, Hugh A. Rundell, Elvin L. 
Salisbury, Leonard I. Schneider, Luther Smith, Elona Sochor, Joyce E. Stem- 
ber, Joseph R. Tarbet, Thelma Thorne, Robert E. Wallace, Robert Whittaker 
Paul C. F. Wilson; University of Washington, Marjory A. Wybourn; Welles- 
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ley College, Joseph T. Lambie, Virginia L. Senders; Wesleyan University, 
Edwin B. Benjamin, Paul W. Bernstein, Norman J. Daniels, Arthur S. Day, 
Arthur T. Dietz, Robert T. Mathews; West Liberty State College, Owen S. 
Hamilton, Bertha R. Leaman, Louisa G. Plummer; West Virginia University, 
Jane Baker, Avis Berglund, Everett P. Cameron, Jean M. Cohen, Jesse L. 
Dally, Oreta H. Dawson, William J. Deegan, R. Franklin Dugan, Edward 
Emley, Emile Frére, Enid V. Haller, Charles W. Hill, Susan M. Holden, 
Frederick J. Holter, George Hyatt, Jr., James R. Kidd, James E. Larson, 
Beatrice B. Law, Charles L. Lazzell, Victor J. Lemke, Nell L. Leonian, DeWitt 
J. Lowell, Ernest H. Ludwig, Kennon F. McCormick, Lon T. Marks, C. Jean- 
ette Oswald, Martha A. Plonk, Florence K. Reese, Karl G. Siedschlag, P. 
Simonette, William M. Slocum, Bernece Spangler, Joseph K. Stewart, John C. 
Townsend, Robert L. Weeks, Archibald Welton, B. Maurie West, Benjamin 
H. Wilson; West Virginia Wesleyan College, Elizabeth B. Lee; Western Col- 
lege, Grace M. McCormick; University of Western Ontario, Mark K. Inman, 
David Ivor, Jacques Metford, Edward G. Pleva, John D. Ralph; Western 
Reserve University, Erminnie H. Bartelmez, Raymond Ginger, George L. 
Griffith, William R. Morrow, H. Burr Roney; Westminster College (Penn- 
sylvania), Charles Dietz, William G. Faddis, Maxine Gilliland, James H. Ral- 
ston; Wheaton College (Massachusetts), John B. Macinnes; Whitman Col- 
lege, Leonard Breger; Whittier College, Charles W. Cooper, Lois E. James, 
Lorine A. Prochaska, Wade P. Sewell, Harold P. Spencer, Oscar Stradinger, 
Lucille H. Verhulst; Municipal University of Wichita, Jack G. Blythe, Marvin 
A. Harder, Joan O’Bryant, Mary L. Ostertag, Jo Ann Sullivan; Willamette 
University, Paul B. Beal, Charles H. Derthick, Thomas Gillies, Ruane Hill, 
Edward C. Kollmann, Kenneth V, Lottick, George B. Martin, Cameron 
Paulin, John C. Paulus, Alfred W. Sheets; College of William and Mary, 
Charles E. Davidson, I. John Krepick, Dorothy B. Neely, Myrtle P. Pope, 
Ernest R. Sohns, Walter E. Swayze, Lois Washer, Ruth J. Wilkins; College of 
William and Mary (Norfolk Division), Paul Reich; Williams College, Everett 
W. Bovard, Jr., Charles Compton, Mark H. Curtis, Delavan P. Evans, Jack B. 
Ludwig, Ellsworth G. Mason, John D. O’Neill, Anson C. Piper, William K. 
Rose, David B. Truman, Robert G. L. Waite; Wisconsin State Teachers 
College (Eau Claire), William G. Cochrane, Lee O. Hench, Paul Smith, Robert 
J. Wilson; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), Frederick G. 
Davies, Lois A. Simons; University of Wisconsin, Patricia E. Whipple; Wit- 
berg College, Lester D. Keasey; College of Wooster, Oliver D. Blake, Stuart 
J. Ling. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Frank J. Pamer; Yale University, John 
S. Brubacher; Yankton College, Frank W. Jobes. 


Junior 


Adelphi College, Jean T. Flynn; American International College, Philip 
Davis; Boston University, James A. Eaton, Louis Schreiber; Brandeis Uni- 
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versity, William Condrell, Edith E. Farcas, Alan I. Gevers, Richard E. Gro- 
jean, Joanne E. Henderson, Anna C. Nichols; University of Buffalo, Gerald A. 
Edwards, Theodore Goldberg, Robert R. Stromberg, John W. Vanderhoff. 
California Institute of Technology, William T. Guy, Jr., University of Califor- 
nia (Los Angeles), Hiromu Nakamura; The City College, Monroe G. Gottse 
geu; Colgate University, Mark Barlow, Jr.; Cornell University, Victor Lépez, 
John V. Foy, James R. Frith, Anthony Geiss, Ronald A. C. Goodison, Leland 
M. Griffin, Melvin L. Kohn, Robert F. Risley, Robert O. Shaffer, John H 
Slocum, Robert J. Smith, J. Spencer Van Horn; Duquesne University, John E. 
McChrystal, Peggy A. McQuillan; Fisk University, Margaret L. Bowling; 
University of Illinois, Robert W. Barzak; Iowa State College, John D. Berga- 
mini, William M. Chappell, Lee B. Harris, William J. Klein, Bernard J. Marks, 
William Meikle, Philip W. Van Vlack, Albert W. Wymore; State University of 
Iowa, Robert S. Billings, Donald W. Kearney; University of Kansas, James S. 
Beers, Richard E. Edgar; Kenyon College, Charles W. Coolidge; University of 
Manitoba, Norman P. Zacour; University of Maryland, Louise Bradley; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Charles B. Arzeni, Lloyd Biggle, Jr., Maurice E. Kelley, 
Urban C. Ullman; University of New Hampshire, Owen B. Durgin; University 
of New Mexico, Robert W. Thomas, Jr., University of North Carolina, David 
Landy; Northwestern University, Slater E. Newman; University of Oklahoma, 
Edith Crowell; University of Oregon, Donald C. Boyd, Lloyd F. Millhollen, 
Jr.; Pennsylvania State College, Athanasius T. Boyadjis, Alice M. Hanna; 
Princeton University, Evan 1. Farber; Purdue University, Robert A. Lufbur- 
row; Rhode Island State College, Robert G. Cook; University of Southern 
California, Stanley L. Johnson; Syracuse University, F. LeVere Winne, Jr., 
Temple University, Joseph Whitt; University of Tennessee, Hugh M. Mac- 
Millan, Jr.; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Elwyn H. Lorfing; State 
College of Washington, Harold E. Pederson; Not in Accredited Institutional 
Connection, Edith I. Atkinson (A.M., Colorado State College of Education), 
Le Mars, Iowa; Dorothy Larsen (M.A., Columbia University), Le Mars, Iowa; 
Eldora P. Lorenzini (M.F.A., Yale University), Westminster, Maryland; 
Thomas Norris (M.M., Chicago Musical College), Le Mars, Iowa; John J. 
O'Leary (Graduate work, New York University), New York, New York; Alan 
H. Paine (M.A., Columbia University), Marlboro, Vermont; Marion St. John 
(A.M., Washington University), Le Mars, Iowa; Edward R. Stroko (M.A., 
University of Michigan), Detroit, Michigan; Golden O. Thompson (Graduate 
work, Boston University), Le Mars, lowa; Joseph G. Tomascik (Graduate 
work, New York University), Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; Verdun Trione, 
(M.A., De Paul University), Chicago, Illinois. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee ou Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 1565 Active and 28 Junior 
Members, as follows: 
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Active 


Adams State College, Richard H. Bachman, Myrtle M. Imhoff, Witold 
Jankowski, Winfred H. Mott, Alice K. Wright; Adelphi College, Genevra L. 
McCaw, Beatrice S. Magdoff, Emmanuel G. Mesthene; University of Akron, 
Bernard S. Logan, Dorothy M. Marty, John J. Pottinger, Helen S. Thacka- 
berry; Alabama College, Paul C. Bailey, Charles L. Gormley, Amy K. James, 
James T. Jones, Robert Payne; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, William B. 
Bunger, H. Nicholas Hamner, Harold E. Klontz, Justin Long, Hugh D. Rea- 
gan, Flora Sarinopoulos, Paul F. Ziegler; Alabama State Teachers College 
(Florence), Gordon W. Clarke; University of Alabama, Rossiter Bellinger, 
Irma Berkowitz, Don R. Birrell, Joseph S. Bolt, Carolyn Brown, Peter E. 
Brownback, Evalena H. Caton, Eva Clapp, Edward H. Cleino, Robert T. 
Daland, Bessie L. Davey, Mildred B. Davis, Escal F. Duke, James C. Eaves, 
Frederick S. Eiland, Frank L. Engle, Charles D. Farris, Angelo J. Granata, 
Mary C. Griffin, William K. Hagood, Charles W. Hart, Orvil R. Hause, Charles 
P. Hayes, John S. Henderson, Frederick B. Hyde, Joseph P. Jankowski, 
Suzanne Johnstone, Mortimer H. Jordan, Gurney Kennedy, Forrest W. Lacey, 
Bart Landheer, Joseph E. Lane, Jr., George A. Le Maistre, M. Milo McEIl- 
hiney, Jonathon C. McLendon, John P. Maggard, Jr., Hilary H. Milton, 
Henry N. Mims, Grady H. Nunn, Eleanora Oliver, John S. Pancake, Doris M. 
Plagge, Ellie Sims, Don C. Smith, Olive Thomas, Mary K. Tims, Robert H. 
Van Voorhis, Donald S. Vaughan, Ralph R. Williams, Martin J. Wiman, 
Henry B. Woodward, Jr.; Albion College, Otis Aggertt, Jr., Paul H. Carnell, 
Clara Dixon, Pauline Rodgers, Marilyn W. Scott, Eleanor Senn, Anthony 
Taffs, Donald D. Tewes; Alfred University, Ralph W. Beals, Jr., Charles A. 
Domenicali, Earl L. Jandron, Joseph M. Koch, William L. Pulos, Robert C. 
Stapleton; Allegheny College, John T. Bair, Donna L. Daye, Benjamin F. 
Hammet, Lawrence Herman, Alfred Kern, Howard H. Martin, Alexander R. 
Mulligan, W. S. Wright North, Agnes E. Painter, H. Riley Patton, William 
W. Snyder, Tyler Thompson; American International College, Paul E. This- 
sell; Amherst College, Frank L. Gillespie; Appalachian State Teachers College, 
J. T. C. Wright; Arizona State College (Tempe), Margery M. Anderson, 
Charles A. Barnes, Kelly H. Eldredge, Joyce Gesas, Lew Girdler, John O. 
Grimes, Ernest J. Hopkins, Mariam Joy, Lois E. Kelso, Theodore G. Klose 
William F. Podlich, Jr., William S. Rawls, Genevieve R. Sanscrainte, Louis 
Taylor, John E. Todd, Richard K. Welsh; University of Arizona, Keith B 
Aubrey, William H. Berryhill, Willis R. Brewer, Winston Harris, Carl F. 
Keppler, Helen M. Lasek, Irving O. Linger, John W. Stull; Arkansas State 
College, Frank W. Plunkett; Army Language School, Alfred K. Ho. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, John Armstrong, Norman H. Gross, Glenn W. 
Peterjohn, Clinton A. Phillips, Orie J. VandeVisse; Ball State Teachers 
College, Richard H. Caldemeyer, J. Leonard Davis, Joseph H. Frank, Helen 
H. Sornson, William H. Stevenson, Lewis W. Yoho; Barat College, J. M. 
Barnothy, Madeleine Forro-Barnothy, Ann H. Grill; Bates College, John K. 
McCreary; Baylor University, Bryce C. Brown, George W. Clarke, Joyce E. 
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Copeland, Leonard A. Duce, Christine Fall, Sherwood Githens, Jr., Homer H. 
Hamner, Louise B. Helton, William B. Helton, Mutsu Nagai, Anne M. Nichol- 
son, Parke E. Ressler, Thomas E. Rogers, Herbert D. Schwetman, Andrea 
Sendén, Daniel Sternberg, Myrtie R. Taylor, Floreid Wills, Edgar O. Wood: 
Beloit College, Harvey J. Badesch, Harry R. Davis; Berea College, Waring 
C. Hopkins, Helen J. Irish, Patricia Rosenkranz, Dorothy Tredennick; Blue- 
field State College, Luetta L. Spencer; Boston College, Vincent F. Dunfey 
Frederick J. Zappala; Boston University, Isaac Asimov; Bowdoin College, 
Donald B. Sands, Albert R. Thayer; Bowling Green State University, Floris 
Arnold, J. Richard Box, J. Russell Coffey, John E. Denn, Mary C. Dittman, 
Betty L. Drawbaugh, Marcus A. Hanna, Oldrich Jicha, Donald S. Longworth, 
Dale R. McOmber, Dorothy Mullholland, John F. Oglevee, C. Edward Schu- 
macher, John E. Wenrick, Lillian Wilson; Brooklyn College, Ramiro Arratia, 
Anna K. Banks, Juliette Carnus, Lois S. Gaudin, Charles H. Hession, Eleanor 
J. Justman, Joseph Justman, Jennie P. Kormes, Hyman Kublin, Ruth R. 
Meyer, Theodore A. Rosequist, Ann D. Salomon, John Withall, Carl L. With- 
ner, Jr.; Brown University, Roderick M. Chisholm; Bryn Mawr College, 
Felix Gilbert, Agnes K. Michels, Florence Peterson; Bucknell University, 
L. Elbert Wethington; University of Buffalo, Elda O. Baumann, Mary Cump- 
son, Bernard R. Duclos, Charles R. Fall, Colin I. Park, Marc M. Penther, 
Katherine F. Thorn, Stephen S. Wagner. 


California State Polytechnic College, M. Eugene Smith; University of 
California, Anna H. Gayton, John L. Kelley, T. J. Kent, Jr.; Carthage College, 
Laura R. Baker, Elsie C. Grote, Kenneth L. Hamm, Jonathan A. Hoover, 
Irene Liebig, Edwin H. Matthaidess, Martin C. Shoemaker, Eileen M. Watt; 
Case Institute of Technology, George W. Blum, Martin J. Klein; Catawba 
College, Richard H. Zimmermann; Catholic University of America, Henry J. 
Browne, Joseph A. Shea; Centenary College of Louisiana, Nolan L. Ashburn, 
Edgar E. Burks, Darwin D. Davies, Alice N. Milner, Richard K. Speairs, Jr.; 
Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), M. Estelle Angier, Florence B. 
Caird, E. Briggs Caldwell, Sara Carruth, Margaret L. Cornell, Earl W. Dayid- 
son, Robert J. Deal, Fredrik Feltham, Maxine Gordon, Herbert C. Kalk, 
Alice R. Merritt, Estelle V. Palonis, George Steinbrecher, Morris Tish, Lowell 
C. Warner; Chicago City Junior College (Wright Branch), Harriet L. Schu- 
man; University of Cincinnati, Howard E. Everson, Alvin I. Kosak, Joseph W. 
Sausville, George D. Smith; The City College, Morris I. Chernofsky, Marvin 
M. Feuers, Morton H. Fried, Jules Joskow, Scotia B. Knowff, Henry M. Magid, 
William B. Mitchell; Clark University, Eugene J. Kelley; Coe College, George 
P. Clark, Marion R. Clausen, Don Fehrenbacher, Karl E. Goellner, George 
Layton, Edwin T. Settle, Wayne K. Wright; Colby College, Clifford J. Bersch- 
neider, George H. Stanley, Jr., Gilbert W. Tuck; Colgate University, Harry 
Behler, Daniel E. Griffiths, Arthur F. Hobday, Harold H. Lane, Hugh F. 
Loveland, William A. Martin, Leonard A. Ostlund, Donald L. Taylor; Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Carroll H. Miller, Lyle N. Slo- 
necker; Colorado College, Arthur Taitt; Western State College of Colorado, 
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Mina Burney, B. Warren Hicks; Columbia University, Concetta C. Bellini, 
Paul O. Kristeller; Cooper Union, Melvin B. Buchbinder, Andrew R. Chi, 
David Feldman, Edward M. Griswold, William P. Heising, Howard E. Lustig, 
Charles H. Malone, James Nickerson, Esmond Shaw, Milton Stecher, Frank 
H. Tallman, A. Aaron Yalow; Cornell College, Marlin L. Merrill, Margaret J. 
Williams; Cornell University, Henry R. Hesse, Walter Mulé, John N. Thurber. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Glen Bachman, Agnes Hyde, Charlotte Ottis, 
Kenneth Ottis; Delaware State College, Elson K. Williams; University of 
Delaware, Robert J. Bacon, Harold W. Chase, Walter A. Connell, Leo J. 
Cotnoir, Jr., Earl P. Hanson, Chester W. Hitz, Eleanor Mason, Anne M. 
Murphy, Thomas B. Pegg, Tom D. Runnels, Milton Valentine, George G. 
Windell, Daniel W. Wood, Clinton W. Woodmansee; Denison University, 
John F. Duffy, Jr., Leland C. Lehman, Parker Lichtenstein; University of 
Denver, Robert M. Buckmaster, J. William Burke, Sam Butler, Lucille De- 
laney, John A. Mason, Milton M. Miller, Harry R. Moore, Walter A. Nagle, 
Arlie E. Paige, Edwin H. Park, Albert H. Rosenthal, Howard W. Saisslin, 
Russell Sicklebower, Ruth M. Underhill, Waldo Williamson; De Paul Univer- 
sity, Walter Blinstrub, George F. Brennan, Robert L. Corcoran, John W. 
Curran, William R. Pasterczyk, Lawrence W. Ryan, Robert P. Zelinski, 
Joseph S. Ziomek; DePauw University, Betty Barbee, Martha Cornick, Ed- 
ward L. Galligan, Cassel Grubb, Lawrence J. McCreary, Russell W. Maatman, 
H. David Maloney, Richard T. Oldham, John S. Stuckey, Arthur D. Talking- 
ton; Dickinson College, Paul A. Corcoran, Charles F. Kellogg, J. Clair Mc- 
Cullough; Drake University, Delbert D. Arnold, Frank H. Biglow, Russell E. 
Brillhart, Hal D. Chambers, Lewis E. Davids, Carmen C. Dixon, Arnold L. 
Frizzle, William D. Houlette, Alice V. Myers, Riley H. Pittman, Alexander J. 
Zawacki; Drury College, Laurena C. Beadle, Louise Covington, Norman 
Dressel, Frederick I. Tietze; Duke University, Keith S. Grimson, Lawrence F. 
Mansfield, Thomas E. Rentz, Eliot H. Rodnick, Howard Runkel, Charles K. 
Sibley; Duquesne University, John J. Burns, James H. Butler, Michael Danko, 
Jr., Robert Eck, John M. Flatley, Vito A. Grieco, Hugh F. Harnsberger, 
Beatriz Lépez, James F. Maloney, Francis L. Milton, Joseph R. Morice, Nor- 
man W. Mulgrave, Dennis E. Mulvihill, Joseph H. Ridge, William K. Schusler, 
Robert S. Weidman, George B. Welsh, Raymond J. Worley, Frank J. Wright. 

Earlham College, Leonard C. Holvik, James A. Martindale; Elmhurst 
College, Flora M. Bieder, William J. Halfter, Susan Hauber, William Kas- 
trinos; Emory University, Leslie W. Dunbar, Hubert P. Morehead, Ralph 
Purcell; Eureka College, Robert C. Pugh; Everett Junior College, Cora L. 
Smith. 


Fenn College, Jay M. Berger, Pauline Bloomquist, Marie E. Center, E. 
Philip Earl, Phyllis J. Lowndes, Selma M. Montasana; Florida State Uni- 
versity, Margaret B. Bailey, Finley E. Belcher, William R. Brueckheimer, 
Samuel Granick, Sidney Kobre; University of Florida, Dean C. Barnlund, 
Henry D. Brohm, Nicholas E. Chotas, J. C. Dixon, Andrew N. Dow, Jr., 
George K. Reid, Jr., Delton L. Scudder, Wesley H. Tilley; Franklin College 
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of Indiana, Edna Agnew, Miriam G. Buck, Dwight F. Heath, R. Lowell Hicks, 
Harvey C. Jacobs, David C. Naile, Charlotte Overstreet; Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Luther J. Binkley, Vincent H. Haag, William J. Harvie, Charles 
H. Holzinger, Ernest S. Kachline, James S. Proctor; Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, Charles H. McClure; Furman University, John A. Barry, Jr., Francis W. 
Bonner, Catherine Chambers, E. Philip Comer, Gordon C. Harrison, Robert 
W. Jackson. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Murray H. Leiffer; Georgetown University, John 
F. Callahan, Malcolm W. Oliphant; North Georgia College, Lewis E. Berg, 
Walter D. Booth, T. Conn Bryan, William H. Groves, Estella M. Sirmons, 
Orby Southard; Georgia Institute of Technology, John M. Avent, James C. 
Brown, Robert S. Christian, John Dickens, Hugh Ivey, Harry W. Ragsdale, 
Robert Scharf, Herman W. Schultz, Austin L. Starrett, Oscar B. Wike, 
Donald B. Wilcox; University of Georgia, Louise Fant, Edward H. Grinnell, 
Joseph P. LaRocca, Van Cleve Morris, Doyne M. Smith; University of 
Georgia (Atlanta Division), Lloyd E. Baugham. 

Hamilton College, Robert M. Browning, Asa E. McKinney; Haverford 
College, John P. Roche; University of Hawaii, James W. Griffin; Hillyer 
College, Frank W. Barber, Harry L. Beach, James S. Bennett, Philip H. Clarke, 
Edward Duzak, Marion A. FitzGerald, Philip A. Goold, George M. McMan- 
mon, Luke A. Rich, George Ryan, Alice L. Smith; Hofstra College, Herman 
D. Goldberg, Anne M. Hanson, William K. Kaiser, Wilmot L. Marshall, 
Ralph R. Reuter, Felix F. Strauss, Harold E. Yuker; Hood College, Earle B. 
Blakeslee, Helen Chambers, Bernice J. Gross, Jack W. Henry, Jr., Sara E. 
Hess, Andrew G. Meyer, Evelyn L. Mudge; Howard University, Arturo E. 
Alers, Walter M. Booker, Margaret J. Butcher, Virginia W. Callahan, Wil- 
liam W. S. Claytor, A. Mercer Daniel, Emmett E. Dorsey, G. Franklin Ed- 
wards, Lloyd N. Ferguson, Ira L. Gibbons, John H. Herz, Alice J. Houston, 
George M. Johnson, Sam Levin, Harold O. Lewis, Inabel B. Lindsay, Tan C. 
Lu, Gertrude B. Rivers, Lydia J. Rogers, Euretta F. Terrence, Harry J. 
Walker, Maria Wilhelm, Lorraine A. Williams, M. Wharton Young; Hum- 
boldt State College, Roy C. Anderson, Homer L. Arnold, Leonard M. Christen- 
sen, Sarah R. Cornelius, Helen A. Everett, R. Clarence Flye, Joseph M. 
Forbes, Albert D. Graves, Maurice Hicklin, William H. Hickman, Adella John- 
son, Don W. Karshner, Hermie Kraeger, W. M. Lanphere, Roscoe E. Peith- 
man, Imogene B. Platt, Bruce J. Roberts, Stanley S. Spaid, John H. Van 
Duzer, Reginald L. White, Thurston Womack; Hunter College, Carl Ham- 
mer, Vera Koehring, Bernard Lander. 


North Idaho Junior College, Loretta Dunnigan, H. Frank Evans, Preston E. 
Onstad; Northern Idaho College of Education, Dorothy S. Chandler, Dale C. 
Michael; Eastern Illinois State College, Pauline DeHass, Barbara L. Jones; 
Western Illinois State College, Dorothea Blyler; Illinois State Normal 
University, Theodore B. Almy, Florence B. Benell, Allie W. Billingsley, John T. 
Carey, George Conrad, Magdalen Eichert, Raymond W. Esworthy, Harlan H. 
Farnsworth, Perry R. Hackett, John W. Hancock, Leland E. Hess, Charlotte 
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Y. Ives, Blossom Johnson, Margaret Jorgensen, Lowell J. Kuntz, Rosemary 
McGee, Leroy E. Mecay, Ralph A. Micken, Henri R. Pearcy, Clarence W. 
Sorensen, Irwin Spector, Arden Vance, J. Loreena Webb, James E. Wheeler; 
Southern Illinois University, Martin J. Arvin, Rosalie Brown, Margaretta A. 
Carey, Zella Cundall, Lura E. Evans, Benjamin C. Fehrman, Carolyn Gassan, 
Fred K. Lingle, William H. Lucke, Willis E. Malone, John F. Plummer, Jr., 
Carl Pride, Raymond S. Rainbow, Jr., Robert S. Resnick, Zita H. Spradling, 
Jean Vaupel, Emma M. Welch, Charles B. Willard, Don Wille, Harvey S. 
Woods, Alice K. Wright; University of Illinois, V. Lewis Bassie, David W. 
Belcher, Max A. Binkley, Floyd E. Boys, Dorothy S. Brady, Richard M. 
Forbes, Malcolm W. Hogg, Samuel A. Kirk, Henry L. Mueller, Nils O. Mykle- 
stad, William A. Oliver, Robert E. Pingry, Irma L. Swank, A. H. Taub, Ever- 
ett M. Woodman; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Harold R. Goppert, Os- 
car Miller, George E. Newby, Jr., Albert Rouffa; Indiana University, J. Edwin 
Culbertson, Anis Fuleihan, Margaret I. Jacob, Val Nolan, Jr., Newton P. 
Stallknecht, Adolph J. Weiser, Robert E. Wise; Iowa State College, Hazel E. 
Allen, Le Moyne W. Anderson, William S. Bicknell, Dorothy S. Cooke, Joe R. 
Foote, Florine Gould, Everette N. Hong, Carroll H. Kinker, John W. Martin, 
Bernard Ostle, Fritz Schlenk; Iowa State Teachers College, H ,T. Dohrman, 
Myrtle Gaffin, Alta C. Howell, Virginia M. Ingersoll, Mamie J. Jones, Mar- 
garet LaPray, Eleanor McBride, Phyllis McCarthy, Sarah L. Manning, Edna 
Mantor, Jane Mauck, Edna O. Miller, Donald R. Norland, Violet Ord, Ray- 
mond A. Paul, Jean Shoquist, Emery L. Will; State University of lowa, Myra 
L. Baker, C. Dale Ballantyne, Jack J. Block, Ronald V. Cassill, Lee Chesney, 
Jr., William G. Clark, Dan H. Cooper, William B. Cosgrove, John L. Davies, 
A. V. Donnelly, Jeffrey Fleece, Robert H. Foulkes, Margaret G. Fox, James F. 
Gilliam, Harry Goldgar, Ralph W. Greenlaw, Jr., William S. Heckscher, Car- 
roll E. Hogan, Steven M. Horvath, Louis C. Jurgensen, Reino E. Kallio, Nor- 
man L. Kilpatrick, Marion J. Lafuze, Edgar A. List, Frank A. Logan, Bernard 
Lowy, Merritt C. Ludwig, John V. Lund, Charles McKinley, Jr., Guivi Mal- 
ville, Claude Marks, Robert D. Metcalf, Fred J. Meyer, Robert W. Newman, 
John C. O’Byrne, Jr., Ralph H. Ojemann, Goldie Pechenuk, Ignacio V. Pon- 
seti, Raymond R. Rembolt, Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, Erich Rosenthal, John 
H. Schulze, Robert Sellers, Donn Steward, William R. Tiffany, Allan D. Ves- 
tal, Frank A. Wachowiak, Robert J. Welch, Gail A. Wiese, Emil Witschi. 

John B. Stetson University, Sara S. Jernigan; John Carroll University, John 
W. Alberstadt, George B. Biglow, Robert Corrigan, Joseph T. Cotter, Frank 
J. Devlin, John F. Gibbons, Joseph L. Hunter, Dougald B. MacEachen, 
Francis J. McGurr, Vincent McNamara, Walter S. Nosal, William Scharf, J. 
William Vogt; Johns Hopkins University, Hans W. Gatzke, Curry W. Gill- 
more, John P. Hervey, Evelyn Howard, Ernest F. Penrose, James E. Russell, 
M. C. Shelesnyak; Joplin Junior College, Harry C. Gockel, Cleetis Headlee, 
Arnold E. Irwin, Mary L. Jeffers, Ernest L. McClymond, Martha A. Mc- 
Cormick, N. Margaret Mitchell, Catherine Selves, Lillian Spangler, Vera M. 
Steininger, Dorothy Stone, James C. Willey. 
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Kalamazoo College, Gunther M. Bonnin, Samuel E. Brown, Gabriel F. 
Cazell, Ethel A. Kaump, Richard H. Olmsted, Roland C. Pickhardt, Walter 
W. Waring; Kansas State College, Ralph E. Dakin, Earl G. Hoover, Dorothy 
Mitchell; Fort Hays Kansas State College, Ira O. Scott; Kansas State Teach- 
ers College (Pittsburg), Dorothy Simrall; University of Kansas, Alfred L. 
Baldwin, Robert W. Baxter, Eduardo Betoret, William H. Cape, Raymond 
Cerf, Gene Courtney, E. Gordon Ericksen, Alfred B. Glixman, H. K. L’Ecuyer, 
Dorothy N. Overly, Reinhold Schmidt, John J. Scollay, Thomas G. Sturgeon, 
Gordon H. Svoboda, Alex L. Sweet, Edgar Wolfe; Kent State University, 
Pauline Armijo, Emmett W. Boyd, Walter Cerveny, Marjorie Gallant, Fred 
R. Kucera, Newton Morton, Paul L. Pfeiffer, Charles L. Riggs, Lloyd J. 
Thornton; Eastern Kentucky State College, James H. Davis; University of 
Kentucky, Leslie 1. Poste; Kenyon College, Richard S. Bower, Donald B. Du 
Bois, Clifford E. Hamar, Robert N. Parmelee, Maxwell E. Power, Paul 
Schwartz, Edward Silverman, William R. Transue; Knox College, Arthur J. 
Dibden, Robert S. Harper, Wilbur F. Pillsbury, Thomas A. Yancey. 

Lafayette College, Patrick G. Esposito, George E. Greening, Norman P. 
Marengo, Byron Pelan, Rudolph Schwarz; Lake Erie College, Eileen Doyle, 
Martha Russell, F. Muriel Swain, Jane D. White; Lake Forest College, Peter 
A. Belpulsi, John C. Carter, Blossom Gershten, Rosemary D. Hale, William A. 
Koivisto, E. Douglas Kuhns; Lamar College, Homer A. Dennis, Dorothy 
Stine; Lawrence College, Thomas Dietrich; Lewis and Clark College, Ken- 
neth E. Johnson; Lincoln University (Missouri), Willis E. Byrd, Robert E 
Gayle, Nicholas L. Gerren, Virgil J. Lee; Little Rock Junior College, James H. 
Atkinson, Herman L. Bogan, J. Branson Breazeale, Gladys K. Brown, Gran- 
ville D. Davis, Cecil A. Edgington, James H. Fribourgh, Allie C. Harrison, 
Pauline R. Hoeltzel, Oliver B. Holeman, Clara B. Kennan, Elizabeth Mc- 
Henry, Mildred M. Misenhimer, Eleanor Orts; Livingstone College, Ruth G. 
Smith; Long Island University (Brooklyn College of Pharmacy), William 
Ehrman; Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Jean E. Harper, Cotys M. 
Mouser; University of Louisville, Georgia Ethridge, William C. Huffman, 
Ralph A. Loring, John W. McCarthy, Weldon Stone; Longwood College, 
Thomas A. Malloy, Jr.; Loyola University (Illinois), Robert W. Faulhaber, 
Patrick J. Golden, Edward L. Surtz, Joseph J. Zajdel; Lynchburg College, 
Mabel A. Sawyer, Mervyn W. Williamson. 

MacMurray College for Women, Robert A. Bullington; Macalester Col- 
lege, Harold D. Eastman; University of Maine, Henri A. Casavant, Victor H 
Coffin, George H. Ellis, Frank C. Holden, Ernest Jackman, Frank H. Mc- 
Donald, Vernon E. McFarland, Edgar B. McKay, Matthew McNeary, Freder- 
ick B. Oleson, William A. Sleeper, Jr., Mary E. Snyder; University of Mani- 
toba, Clarence L. Barber, John Carrick, Alfred E. Carter, F. John G. Dallyn, 
Arthur J. Donahue, T. A. W. Duncan, James H. Harrold, William M. Hugill, 
C. A. E. Jensen, Harold D. Jonasson, Cyril M. Jones, William Leach, Donald 
M. MacLeod, James A. McLeod, Samuel M. Neamtan, H. Clare Pentland, 
Malcolm Ross, John A. Russell, Doris B. Saunders, Erich Schimmerl, Ronald 
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K. Stewart-Hay, Emilie Sumi, A. Lloyd Wheeler, Bernard G. Whitmore, 
John F. T. Young; Marshall College, Paul N. Musgrave; Marygrove Col- 
lege, Dalmazio Corradini; Western Maryland College, Harwell P. Sturdi- 
vant; Maryland State Teachers College (Frostburg), Mary L. Staton; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, George L. Anderson, Walcott H. Beatty, Eva M. Brad- 
ley, J. Edmund Bradley, Marie Denecke, Robert E. Dewey, Shirley W. Din- 
widdie, Bernard Eskow, Mary E. Grotefend, Francis S. Grubar, George R. 
Kennedy, William Mahoney, Dorothy R. Mohr, Hugh S. Norton, Shih-I Pai, 
Abner K. Pratt 2d, William M. Redd, Jr., John M. Robinson, Irving H. 
Shames, Mabel S. Spencer, William R. Thomas, Josephine A. Wedemeyer, 
Cecilia M. Zitkus; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Framingham), 
John F. Bowler, Edwin J. Haertl; University of Massachusetts, Seymour 
Katsh; Memphis State College, Elton Fisher; Miami University, Edwin L. 
Fulwider; University of Miami, May A. Brunson, Ruth M. Eaton, Gordon W. 
Lovejoy, Alfred P. Mills, Kenneth B. Sherouse, Jr.; Northern Michigan 
College of Education, George S. Butler, Charles S. Clucas, Charles B. Hedg- 
cock, Madeleine Rubin de la Borbolla; Michigan State College, Donald H. 
Baker, Joe A. Callaway, Joseph Evans, Emanuel Hackel, Kenneth M. Macro- 
rie, Harold F. Niven, Jr., Richard Schlegel, Jr.; Michigan State Normal 
College, Alice R. Bensen, Ronald J. Slay; University of Michigan, Emil A. 
Weddige; Middlebury College, Lois A. Barr, Willy Bloch, Jeanne M. Huchon, 
Harold P. Parker, Donald Purcell, Thomas H. Reynolds; Millsaps College, 
Duke C. Trexler, Jr.; Minnesota State Teachers College (Bemidji), Norman 
F. Christensen, Bertha Christianson, Henry D. Colson, Hjalmer J. Erickson, 
Alice C. Fredrickson, Stanley Hall, Ruth O. Lane, Sidney M. Melby, John H. 
Warford; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Verona Devine; 
University of Minnesota, Alexander E. Jones, Ralph L. Kitchell, Merrill Rass- 
weiler; University of Minnesota (Duluth Branch), Freeling H Clower, Everett 
T. Delaney, C. Lindsley Edson, Harland D. Fayle, Robert E. Forman, Harold 
Goldstein, Mary E. Granquist, John E. Hafstrom, Harold L. Hayes, Pershing 
B. Hofslund, Betty R. Horenstein, John J. Jurkovich, Eleanor E. Kraker, 
Mitchell Locks, Herbert C. Nelson, Bruce C. Netschert, James A. Richards, 
Jr., Lewis J. Rickert, William A. Rosenthal, Arthur E. Smith, Emily Sovde, 
Harold A. Stueland, Albert Tezla, Elliot H. Weinberg, Samuel Weiner, Julius 
F. Wolff, Jr.; Mississippi State College, Jack H. Boone, Calvin A. Claudel, 
Edward C. Hendley, Robert H. Hopkins, Augustin Magruder, William Mer- 
rill, Fred W. Neal, Stanley Rubinsky, Ranville T. Sawyer, Harold S. Snell- 
grove, Norman E. Weir; University of Mississippi, Charles M. Getchell, 
Donald W. Robinson; Southeast Missouri State College, Jane Suddath, R. G. 
Wagoner; University of Missouri, Richard W. Dingle; Monmouth College, 
Wayne H. Balch, Arthur M. Campbell, Julia M. Luciano, Dorothy Magill, 
Bernadine Mings, William R. Paine, June Rawley, Simon J. Vellenga; Mon- 
tana State College, Margaret N. Botkin, Joe J. Livers, Robert E. Lowney, 
Marjorie E. Vivian; Montana State University, Henry D. Ephron, Mary V. 
MacLachlin; Morgan State College, Lillian G. Dabney, Alberta Gregg, Ver- 
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nell McCarroll, Luna I. Mishoe, J. Orville B. Moseley; Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, Jean S. Boggs, Warren T. Furniss, Ann S. Gertler; Muhlenberg College, 
Gerard J. Hasenauer, Richard H. Timberlake, Jr. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), Louis E. Ingelhart, Orville F 
Moore, Thelma R. Myers, Leo G. Notermann, Arthur H. Price; University of 
Nebraska, Charles Buck, Eugene F. Powell; University of Nevada, Ernest L. 
Inwood, Lowell L. Jones, Lawton B. Kline, Robert J. Morris, Irving J. San- 
dorf; New Mexico State College, Kenneth R. Barrick, Kenneth L. Bender, 
Lowell L. Blaisdell, A. W. Chilton, Thomas D. Clareson, Harold E. Dregne, 
Carl R. Hall, John H. Knox, George A. Lockwood, Isabel R. Macgregor, 
Robert A. Nichols, Alvin E. Stewart, H. Bartel Williams; New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute, James H. Sikes; Eastern New Mexico University, Carl C. Jor- 
dan, James O. White, Jr.; University of New Mexico, John E. Anderson, Gil- 
bert B. Bliss, Bainbridge Bunting, Robert E. Clark, Norton B. Crowell, Wil- 
liam R. Gafford, Robert S. Gillespie, John E. Longhurst, Stanley S. Newman, 
Ralph D. Norman, George T. Petrol, R. Edwin Snapp, Charles Stoneking; 
Associated Colleges of Upper New York (Champlain), Seymour S. Bellin, Allen 
Chester, Evelyn B. Lerner, Darwin L. Van Keuren; Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York (Middletown), Russell T. DesJardins, H. Theodore Gregory, 
Samuel J. Gross, Karl F. Koopman, William B. Markovits, Palmer Veder, 
Arthur M. Wood; New York State College for Teachers (Albany), Anita 
Dunn, Jack B. Krail, Shirley C. Merritt, Robert Rienow, Allan F. Rosebrock, 
Louise M. Tone; New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo), Alice E. 
Betzold, Allan P. Bradley, Elisabeth Bressi, Yin T’ang Chang, Edgar A. King, 
George M. Laug, Wilma Laux, Harold R. Lofgren, Ruth E. S. Muck, William 
C. Palmeter, Anna M. Ryan, Ralph L. Smith, Sarah Sterrett, Clement Tet- 
kowski, Pauline A. Weaver, Inabelle Webb, Margaret M. B. Woeppel; New 
York University, Seymour L. Flaxman, Joseph D. Gettler, Frederick L. Rede- 
fer, David Tanchester; Newberry College, Mortimer J. Clingan; Niagara 
University, Thomas J. Lynch; Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina, Calvin R. Stevenson; University of North Carolina, Lambert Davis, 
Ida H. Friday, Martin E. Lean, Elta Mae Mast, Tom Scott, S. Young Tyree; 
University of North Dakota, Beatrice M. Horsey, Robert C. Huntington, 
Veikko J. Jokela, Margaret Pachl; Northwestern State College, Mildred 
Haefele, Frank H. Hickman, W. D. Leslie, Zelda Thomas, Gully S. Walters; 
Northwestern University, James H. Burrill, John A. Buttrick, Paul Elmen, 
Stanley C. Harris, Jules A. Marcus, Walter B. Rideout, Bernard D. Shea. 

Ohio State University, Richard P. Goldthwait; Ohio University, Catherine 
C. Wienert; University of Oklahoma, William J. Bell, Dolly S. Connally, 
Sarah Hovis, Eunice Lewis, James F. Summers, Willard L. Thompson; 
University of Omaha, Marinus P. Bardolph, Leonard Weiner; Oregon State 
College, Frank M. Beer, Jack Begelman, Grant E. Blanch, Helen Charley, 
Laura M. Cleaveland, Lloyd B. Craine, Phyllis Grant, C. Larry Hagen, Bruce 
J. Hahn, James A. Harper, Gerald E. Korzan, W. A. McClenaghan, Clifford 
H. Moulton, Helen Mulhern, Thomas B. Niven, Kenneth E. Peabody, R. A. 
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Pendleton, Warren R. Randall, Edward M. Rickard, Clifford E. Samuels 
Donald P. Sites, Henry A. Ten Pas, Ewan E. Ward, H. Y. Yang, Ray A. Yoder, 
Franklin R. Zeran; University of Oregon, Paul B. Simpson. 


Pace College, Lawrence L. Barrell, Bernard P. Brennan, Gunnar A. T. Ek- 
berg, Alvin C. Hirsch, Paul Horkimer, Walter Larkin, Leo H. LeMaire, Curtis 
Owens, William H. Robinson, Philip F. Watterson; Pacific University, Lydia 
D. Hurlburt; Pennsylvania College for Women, Diran Akmajian, Channing 
Liem, Lester Trimble, John N. Ward, June Zimmerman; Pennsylvania State 
College, Philip Ash, John A. DeNovo, Edgar B. Hale, Roger C. Heppell, Rob- 
ert B. Hewes, Jacque A. Hogg, Nathan Jaspen, Walter A. Kearney, Lee 
Lorch, Elizabeth M. Miller, Joan Morton, Benjamin W. Niebel, Leon S. 
Roudiez, Fred Tracy, Robert E. Vanderlip; Pennsylvania State College 
(Swarthmore Center), Mary A. Hodgson, William H. Wishmeyer; Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College (Bloomsburg), Harold H. Lanterman; Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Lois V. Anderson, Mary C. 
Cleaver, Veva K. Dean, John R. Wildrick, Jr.; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (Lock Haven), Hayman Corbin; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Millersville), V. Anthony Champa, Eugene K. Robb; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (Shippensburg), Nancy H. McCreary, Etta C. Skene; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, J. Kenneth Doherty, Richard W. Eastwood, Frederick 
G. Kempin, Jr., Robert H. Skilton; Philander Smith College, William H. 
Pipes; Phoenix College, Ralph C. Asmus, Fred L. Bedford, Helen V. Botsford, 
Joe R. Brundage, Lyman L. Bump, Betsy Cuningham, Raymond C. Emery, 
Edna H. Evans, Ira M. Gish, Jean G. Hanna, Raymond J. Hemphill, Hal F. 
Holt, Louis C. Leithold, Jr., Bessie Mc Niel, William W. Mitchell, Jr., John W. 
Paul, Thyra N. Pliske, John F. Prince, Etheldreda Radulescu, Walter W. 
Seifert, Charles K. Sharpe, Emanuel A. Smith, E. Clyde Thoroman, Lillian 
Whitney; Pomona College, Burton Henke, Wallace I. Matson; Prairie View 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Thomas P. Dooley; Princeton Univer- 
sity, Jerome Blum, Claude Welch; Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, A. 
Thurston Child, Jr.; University of Puerto Rico, Robert W. Anderson; College 
of Puget Sound, Gordon Epperson. 


Queens College (New York), Gordon Brown, Donald Davidson, Joseph M. 


Feld, Charles Haywood, Ralph G. Ledley, Samuel Lieberman, Edward E. 
Lowinsky, Henry S. Miller, Myra Orleans, Leo Zippin. 


University of Redlands, Frank E. Bishop, Joseph E. Bruggman, Margaret 
D. Clark, Hazel M. Croy, Henry G. Dittmar, William J. Klausner, Rhea D. 
Schlag, Dorothy L. Westra, Emily B. Willey; Reed College, William Griffith; 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Bronis R. Onuf; Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Roger H. Bender, James J. Casey, Frederick Clayton, Leo Diesendruck, 
Lila H. Freedman, Jerome Gilbert, Robert W. Harrison, Harper W. Moulton, 
Benjamin Nimer, Theodore E. Odland, Paul S. Rohe, Bernard Schurman, 
Frank Van Buren, Frank G. Wiener; Rocky Mountain College, Clarence G. 
Manning, Clyde W. Miller, John O. Picton; Russell Sage College, Margarita 
Castro, Pedro A. Godinez, Virginia Harvey, Paul K. Jones, Edith F. King, 
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Anne H. Littlefield, Helen E. Luffman, Leonore M. Roon, Dale S. Weber; 
Rutgers University, Richard M. Stephenson; Rutgers University (Newark 
Colleges), William R. Bittner, Pierre F. Smith. 


St. John’s University, Frank R. Pomilla; St. Lawrence University, Ruth M. 
Peters; St. Michael’s College, Robert R. Billups, John D. Donoghue, Thomas 
Holgate, James J. McLaughlin, Robert C. Spencer; College of St. Thomas, 
Roman A. Kocourek; Sam Houston State Teachers College, Dorothy B. 
Rushing; San Diego State College, Evelyn E. Lockman; City College of San 
Francisco, Donald H. Atherton, Mildred E. B. Barnard, Thomas J. Bass, 
Mabel A. Clay, John O. French, Doris E. Hernried, Lloyd D. Luckmann. 
Walter E. McCloud, Lucille McGovern, John W. Mass, Russell M. Posner, 
Lester Tarnopol, Richard M. Winfield; San Francisco State College, Herbert 
Bisno, Anne F. Bradfield, Harry B. Green, Helen C. Gunter, Ethel Mealey, 
Ellis G. Rhode, Robert R. Smith, Lois M. Wilson; Colleges of the Seneca, 
Martin S. Allwood, Neil Bartlett, Robert L. Beinert, Marjorie Breunig, Alice 
G. Green, Stanley Millet; Seton Hall College, Louis V. Tonero; Shepherd 
College, Vernon J. Fisher, Louise Huffaker; Shorter College, Margaret New- 
hard, Clara L. Thompson; Sioux Falls College, Dean C. Benson, Arthur S. 
Lentz, Bernice A. Ptacek; University of South Carolina, Bernard L. Poole; 
South Dakota State College, Russell L. Berry, Roy A. Christophersen, Larry 
Eckles, Martin Kallich, Ottar Nervik, Alfred G. Trump, Jr.; University of 
South Dakota, Kenneth E. McIntyre; Southeastern State College, John T. 
Krattiger; University of Southern California, Garrett Eckbo; Southern 
Methodist University, Elisa S. Donnell, Madge Stanford, Robert M. Trent; 
Southern University, Walter R. Harrison; Southwestern College, Gladwin W. 
Chaffin; Stanford University, Gail K. Meadows; Stout Institute, Matthew W. 
Reneson, Norman C. Ziemann; Sullins College, Edward J. Durnall, Jr.; 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Wallace E. Duncan; Syracuse University, 
Earl H. Bell, Joseph Bensman, James E. Carter, Alfred H. Cope, Louis M. 
DiCarlo, Catherine Fairbairn, Richard H. Jones, Frederic J. Kramer, Joseph 
Lein, Henry Linschitz, Ralph McCallister, Lloyd M. McCorkle, Dika Newlin, 
Mary X. Rogan; Syracuse University (Utica College), Robert Anderson, 
Wilbur F. Waaser. 

Talladega College, Warren H. Brothers, Jr., Hilda A. Davis, Lillian W. 
Jones; Temple University, Kenneth E. Burnham, William J. McKeever, James 
H. Pye, Jr., William T. Rule; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, James K. Anthony; Middle Tennessee State College, John A. Scott, 
Jr.; University of Tennessee, Ernst Braun, James M. Buchanan, Robert G. 
Long, Paul L. Soper, Charles F. Webb; Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, Chester M. Rowell, Jr., Dale E. Wretlind; Texas State College for 
Women, Reba M. Bucklew, Leonard L. Holloway, Jr., Robert G. Marshall, 
Helen L. Sears, Charles K. Ware; East Texas State Teachers College, Louise 
Turner; Texas Technological College, Robert W. Friedberg, Frederick E. 
Mueller; University of Texas, Sarah Gaskill; Thiel College, Theodore P. 
Shoenfield; University of Toledo, Doris R. Fenneberg, Irwin Gerard, Winston 
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E. McHenry, William H. Morris, Warren D. Stevens, Kenneth M. Thompson; 
Tulane University of Louisiana, Mitchell Franklin. 


Union College and University, Harry H. Hawley, Carl D. Hocker, Stanley F. 
Johnson, Julius Mondschein, Harold E. Way, Clinton E. Williams; United 
States Military Academy, Theodore H. Andrews, Cranston E. Covell, Samuel 
E. Gee, Henry A. Grace, William M. Kasper, Raymond C. Lee, Jr., Raymond 
W. Rumph, Herman F. Smith; Upsala College, Clark H. Bouwman, Frans 
Ericsson. 


Vassar College, Winifred Asprey, Ruth E. Conklin, Elizabeth A. Daniels, 
Eloise Kuntz, Lydia Savitzkaya, M. Brewster Smith; Villanova College, 
Harry Apoian, Samuel W. Canan, John B. Clothier, Jr., Donald W. Davis, 
John J. Gallen, Henry S. McCaffrey, Paul A. O’Brien, Jr., Robert E. Semels- 
berger, Robert E. White, Robert S. Wright; Virginia Union University, Ruth 
H. Coles, Ruby M. Townsend, John A. Watson, Jr.; University of Virginia, 
Alfred P. Kehlenbeck; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), 
Margery E. Arnold, Stanley F. Bulley, Benjamin W. Early, Henry W. Hewet- 
son, Kurt F. Leidecker, D. Jean Reid. 


Washburn Municipal University, George W. Bernhardt, Theodore L. Bredt, 
John D. Bright, Paul Eberhart, Marjorie R. Kistler, Adrian Miller, Ward L. 
Sims; Washington College, Louis F. Albrecht, Francis P. Apichella, Edward 
L. Athey, Cormac G. Cappon, Minnie B. Knipp, E. Winifred Opgrande; 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Robert Briggs, Clarence G. Cross, 
Ruth Ellis, Esther Gingrich, Louis V. Grafious, Clara M. Graybill, Gwendoline 
F. Harper, Clara Kessler, Florence Krebsbach, Raymond P. Whitfield, Joe 
Zafforoni; Washington and Jefferson College, Robert B. Davis, Edward A. 
Fatula, Merrill A. Love; State College of Washington, Palmer A. Hilty, Lewis 
M. Magill, Burney D. Morriss, Daniel M. Ogden, Jr.; University of Washing- 
ton, Barnet Baskerville; Wayne University, Charles R. Adrian, Raymond S. 
Beard, Joseph Beaver, Douglas W. Booth, John Collinson, Sergei Dobrovolsky, 
Earl B. Gerheim, Gerald Harrison, Sprague Holden, Hampton H. Irwin, 
Myrtle H. Keryluk, Chester A. McCormick, Gertrude Mason, Guadalupe 
Mireles, George Nakhnikian, Louis Panush, Wendell H. Powers, Henry H. 
Sadler, Jr., Stephen B. Sarasohn, G. Harold Silvius, G. Alden Smith, George 
Squire, Charles S. Stevenson, William G. Thomson, Gail J. Tousey, Dan 
Trivich, Robert O. Weiss; Wesleyan College, Bertram Kelso, Alvin F. Nelson; 
West Liberty State College, Wayne R. Wenger; West Virginia University, 
David W. Dowdell; Western College, Jane D. Carman, Isabel W. Chase, 
Frank L. Esterquest, Mary E. Knapp, Robert S. McCully, Patricia L. Mor- 
rison, Beatrice Pulikowski, James R. Strahan, William D. Warren, Alice M. 
Wood; Western Reserve University, Lorand V. Johnson; Westminster Col- 
lege (Missouri), Noel T. Adams, Louis J. Stoyanoff, Esteban Vargas-Valés; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Everett L. Handy, David E. Mac- 
Arthur, Robert A. McGill; Wheaton College, Albin R. Gilbert, Mary McB. 
Green; Wheelock College, Robert K. Meredith; Municipal University of 
Wichita, John L. Snell, Jr.; College of William and Mary, M&ximo Iturralde, 
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Alexander Kallos, Richard Morfit, John S. Quinn; Winthrop College, Leila 
Calhoun, Kathleen M. Johnson, Frances E. St. Clair, Edith M. Stallings; 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (Milwaukee), John Dulka; Wisconsin 
State Teachers College (Whitewater), Arnold J. Lien, J. T. von Trebra; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Santiago Grisolia; Wittenberg College, Harold L. Chris- 
tensen, Mildred Grooms, Arthur L. Lutz, Don W. Osborne, Lawrence E. 
Snyder; College of Wooster, Joe H. Bindley, Frances V. Guille, Charles W. 
Heywood; University of Wyoming, William R. Steckel. 
Yeshiva University, Eli M. Levine. 


Transfer from Junior to Active 


University of Chicago, James H. Fleming; University of Maryland, Roland 
N. Stromberg; University of Michigan, Gordon L. Hallman; Mississippi 
Southern College, Ethel Frazier; Northeastern University, Donald E. Schein; 
Oregon State College, William H. E. Holmes, Jr.; Polytechnic Institute of 
Puerto Rico, George E. Gowden; Washington University, Adolph Unruh; 
Wesleyan University, Vincent Freimarck. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, Petro A. Coumaris; Boston University, Jed H. Taylor; 
University of California (Los Angeles), Edward L. Chapin, Jr.; Colgate Uni- 
versity, Russell T. Blackwood III; Western State College of Colorado, Vera 
E. Johnson; Iowa State College, Carl E. Crouthamel, Roland J. Hildreth, 
Harland Mills, Donald Richmond; State University of lowa, Jack H. Lamb; 
University of Maryland, Walter S. Blake, Jr., Ida B. Crawford, William Gas- 
ser, James O. Harmon; Middlebury College, Michael Glowa; Northwestern 
University, Richard M. Sheirich; Pacific University, Charles B. Margach; 
Princeton University, Elton L. Francis; University of Rochester, Richard C. 
M. Page; Russell Sage College, Nancy S. Grant; Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, King Stewart; Colleges of the Seneca, Albert Kasdin, 
Warren J. Vibbard; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, George S. 
Cormack (Graduate work, Columbia University), Pippapass, Kentucky; 
Yvette M. Fallandy (M.A., University of Oregon), Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
Ginés M. M4iquez (Graduate work, University of Minnesota), New Ulm, 
Minnesota; Thomas J. Scheiber (Graduate work, Indiana University), Col- 
legeville, Indiana; Earl Vinie (Graduate work, University of Chicago), 
Philippi, West Virginia. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
and 


RECORD OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 


January 1, 1950 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. Active 27; Junior 1. 

Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Chapter Officers: A. Thomas Veltre, 
Pres.; Donald N. Koster, Sec. Active 75; Associate 1. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur,Ga. Active8. 

Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright Field, Ohio. Active 6; Associate 1. 

Air University, Maxwell Field, Ala. Active 6. 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Summerfield Baldwin. 
Pres.; Margaret E. Mauch, Sec. Active 76; Associate 2. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. Chapter Officers: Dawn Kennedy, Pres.; 
Maxine C. Davis, Sec. Active 32. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Chapter Officers: Jesse M. 
Richardson, Pres.; Robert E. Wingard, Sec. Active 118; Junior 2. 

Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, Ala. Active 5. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. Active 4. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. Chapter Officer: Julia 
Roebuck, Pres. Active 34. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala. Active 1. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala. Active 1. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. Chapter Officers: Laureson W. 
Forrester, Pres.; Ophelia Smith, Sec. Active 20. 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Chapter Officers: Julian D. Man- 
cill, Pres.; Mary A. Woeber, Sec. Active 335; Junior 2; Associate 3. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. Chapter Officers: Richard H. Byrns, 
Pres.; Druska Carr Schaible, Sec. Active 30. 

Alberta, University of, Edmonton, Alberta. Active 1. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Chapter Officers: Justin L. Glathart, Pres.; 
Constance E. Fowler, Sec. Active 40. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Chapter Officers: Milton W. Hamilton, Pres.; 
F. Wilbur Gingrich, Sec. Active 10. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Alfred E. Whitford, Pres. ; 
Eleonora L. Aldrich, Sec. Active 30; Associate 1. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Armen Kalfayan, 
Pres.; Elizabeth Stadtlander, Sec. Active 67. 
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Alma College, Alma, Mich. Active 1. 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Tex. Active 1. 
American College for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 
American International College, Springfield, Mass. Chapter Officers: Ken- 
neth Winetrout, Pres.; Lois W. Eldridge, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1. 
American University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officer: Merritt C. 
Batchelder, Sec. Active 37. 

American University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon, Syria. Active 1. 

American University at Cairo, Cairo, Egypt. Active 1. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officers: Earl Latham, Pres.; 
Robert B. Whitney, Sec. Active 35; Associate 1. 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary, Anderson, Ind. Active 3. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Active 8. 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N.C. Chapter Officers: Gray- 
don P. Eggers, Pres.; Paul W. Graff, Sec. Active 9. 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. Chapter Officers: Chester S. Wil- 
liams, Pres.; John G. Westover, Sec. Active 36; Junior 2. 

Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. Chapter Officers: Frederic C. Osen- 
burg, Pres.; Katharine C. Turner, Sec. Active 109. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chapter Officers: Matthew R. Schneck, 
Pres.; Frances Eberling, Sec. Active 196; Associate 3. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, Ark. Active 1. 

Arkansas State College, State College, Ark. Active 7. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. Active 3. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. Chapter Officers: Ralph C. Barn- 
hart, Pres.; Richard J. Hostetter, Sec. Active 138; Associate 2. 

Arkansas, University of (Medical School), Little Rock, Ark. Chapter Offi- 
cers: Carl Duffy, Pres.; James S. Dinning, Sec. Active 22. 

Armstrong College, Savannah, Georgia. Active 2. 

Army Language School, Monterey, Calif. Active 3. 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. Active 1. 

Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. Active 1. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Active 3. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Active 11. 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Mass. Active 1. 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Active 1. 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. Chapter Officers: Victor R. Pearson, 
Pres.; Oscar L. Nordstrom, Sec. Active 17. 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Tex. Active 1. 

Averett College, Danville, Va. Active 1. 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 8. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Robert T. Cossa- 
boom, Pres.; Lois Cross, Sec. Active 67; Associate 2. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Chapter Officers, Fred J. Schmidt, 
Jr., Pres.; Alpha Braunwarth, Sec. Active 92. 
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Barat College, Lake Forest, Ill. Active 10. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Artine Artin- 
ian, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Chapter Officers: Joseph D’Alphonso, 
Pres.; Robert D. Seward, Sec. Active 22. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. Chapter Officers: Charles G. Smith, Pres.; 
Alda G. Williamson, Sec. Active 110; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. Active 1. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Chapter Officers: Neville L. Bennington, Pres.; 
William S. Shepherd, Sec. Active 45; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N.Y. Active 4. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Active 3; Associate 1. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth Gilbert, Pres.; Seth 
W. Gilkerson, Sec. Active 52. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Chapter Officers: Emil O. Deere, Pres.; 
George W. Kleihege, Sec. Active 5. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Active 10. 

Bethel College, Newton, Kans. Active 1. 

Birmingham Conservatory of Music, Birmingham, Ala. Active 1. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 5. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Tex. Chapter Officers: Melvin J. Banks, Pres.; 
Frances P. Wallace, Sec. Active 6. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. Chapter Officers: Ross Ensminger, Pres.; 
Harold J. Zeigler, Sec. Active 20; Associate 1. 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish,S. Dak. Active 1. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Active 1. 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W. Va. Chapter Officer: Charles R. Gil- 
bert, Pres. Active 15. 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho. Active 1. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hills, Mass. Chapter Officers: Frederick E. White, 
Pres.; Ralph K. Carleton, Sec. Active 16. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Royal M. Frye, Pres.; 
Keith D. Snyder, Sec. Active 238; Junior 8; Associate 4. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Chapter Officers: Athern P. Daggett, 
Pres.; Lawrence Pelletier, Sec. Active 32. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Chapter Officers: 
Charles A. Barrell, Pres.; Jacqueline E. Timm, Sec. Active 200; Junior 6; 
Associate 1. 

Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. Chapter Officers: Sue Maxwell, Pres.; Wil- 
liam B. Phillip, Sec. Active 56. 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. Chapter Officers: Osborne Earle, 
Pres.; Lois R. Mayper, Sec. Active 12; Junior 6. 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Active 3; Associate 1. 

Bridgeport, University of, Bridgeport, Conn. Chapter Officers: Emerson G. 
Chamberlain, Pres.; J. Marie Anderwald, Sec. Active 38. 
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Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Active3. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, B.C. Active 19. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Louie M. Miner, Pres., 
Carl B. Boyer, Sec. Active 197; Associate 2. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 18; Junior 1. 

Brown University, Providence, R.I. Chapter Officers: C. J. Ducasse, Pres.; 
Mary D. Bates, Sec. Active 66. 

Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville, Tex. Active 1. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chapter Officers: Walter C. Michels, 
Pres.; Mary K. Woodworth, Sec. Active 26; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Mildred Martin, 
Pres.; Harriet A. Love, Sec. Active 81; Associate 1. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Carleton F. Scofield, 
Pres.; Sayre P. Maddock, Sec. Active 185; Junior 3; Associate 2. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: Charles C. Josey, 
Pres.; Ruth Heitz, Sec. Active 112. 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. T. 
Bell, Pres.; Horace N. Gilbert, Sec. Active 73; Associate 1. 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Calif. Active 12. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. Chapter Officers: A. R. Olson, 
Pres.; Garff B. Wilson, Sec. Active 269; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

California, University of, Davis, Calif. Active 1. 

California University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: Charles L. 
Mowat, Pres.; Henry J. Bruman, Sec. Active 218; Junior 1; 
Associate 1. 

California, University of (Santa Barbara College), Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Chapter Officers: Maurice E. Faulkner, Pres.; Florence C. Meredith, Sec. 
Active 63; Associate 1. 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. Active 1. 

Campbell College, Buies Creek, N.C. Active 1. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: W. O. Doescher, 
Pres.; Edward C. Fendt, Sec. Active 7; Associate 1. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Active 20. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Donald 
M. Goodfellow, Pres.; Margaret Zipp, Sec. Active 84; Associate 3. 

Carroll College, Helena, Mont. Active 1. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Active 12. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. Active 1. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Chapter Officers: Archie O. Boatman, 
Pres.; James J. Nehez, Sec. Active 20. 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Lewis 
R. Lowe, Pres.; Melvin J. Astle, Sec. Active 82; Associate 1. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 12. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: Francis 
O. Rice, Pres.; Kenneth J. Bertrand, Sec. Active 78; Junior 1. 
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Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: B. LeRoy Burkhart, 
Pres.; F. Leighton Peters, Sec. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Chapter Officers: Merlin 
G. Cox, Pres.; Betty McKnight, Sec. Active 42. 

Central College, North Little Rock, Ark. Chapter Officers: Ann Beck, 
Pres.; Erma Gray, Sec. Active 14. 

Central College, Pella, Iowa. Active 4. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Active 4. 

Central State College, Edmond, Okla. Active 4. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. Chapter Officers: Emma L. 
Moon, Pres.; Walter R. Gattis, Jr., Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 


Chapman College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: F. R. Gay, Pres.; 


Morgan Harris, Sec. Active 19. 

Charleston, College of, Charleston, S.C. Active 2. 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Culver 
H. Smith, Pres.; Howard Sutton, Sec. Active 31. 

Cheyney Teachers Training College, Cheyney, Pa. Active 1. 

Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: 
Clarence W. Peterson, Pres.; Phyllis M. Conkey, Sec. Active 65. 

Chicago City Junior College (Wright Branch), Chicago, Ill. Active 3. 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. Active 16. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: John Hutchens, Pres.; 
H. G. Creel, Sec. Active 302; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Christian College, Columbia, Mo. Active 2. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Helen N. Smith, 
Pres.; Hope D. Warner, Sec. Active 226; Junior 2; Associate 4. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. Active 1. 

Citadel, The, Charleston, S.C. Active 8. 

City College, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Percy M. Apfelbaum, 
Pres.; William E. Calford, Sec. Active 207; Associate 8. 

City College, The (Commerce Center), New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: 
Herbert Ruckes, Pres.; Herbert Spero, Sec. Active 42; Junior 1. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. (Claremont, Active 4) (Claremont 
Men’s, Active 11; Associate 1) (Pomona, Active 53; Associate 2) (Scripps, 
Active 16). Chapter Officers: Hollis P. Allen, Pres.; Alvin H. Scaff, Sec. 

Clark College, Vancouver, Wash. Active 1. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officers: Charles T. Bumer, 
Pres.; Sherman §. Hayden, Sec. Active 45; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Clarkson School of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 5. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C. Chapter Officers: Edward 
C. Coker, Jr., Pres.; Jordan A. Dean, Sec. Active 82; Associate 1. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Gordon H. McNeil, 
Pres.; J. R. Ashton, Sec. Active 39. 
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Coker College, Hartsville, S.C. Active 9; Associate 1. 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Chapter Officers: Luella F. Norwood, 
Pres.; Ralph Goulston, Sec. Active 39; Associate 1. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. Active 1. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Clarence W. Young, 
Pres.; Charles §. Blackton, Sec. Active 83; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Colo. Chapter 
Officers: Walter D. Thomas, Jr., Pres.; Elizabeth M. Wing, Sec. Active 
46; Junior 1. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Chapter Officers: Frank A. 
Krutzke, Pres.; Howard M. Olson, Sec. Active 55; Associate 1. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Chapter Officers: Leonard W. 
Hartkemeier, Pres.; Truman H. Kuhn, Sec. Active 23. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. Active 3. 
Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colo. Chapter Officers: 
Reinhardt Schulmann, Pres.; Hannah Praxl, Sec. Active 32; Junior 1. 
Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chapter Officers: Eugene H. Wilson, 
Pres.; H. Harold Kelley, Sec. Active 158; Junior 1; Associate 5. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officer: J. F. Ritt, Pres.; 
Otis E. Fellows, Sec. Active 217; Junior 7; Associate 3. 

Concord College, Athens, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Andrew V. Kozak, 
Pres.; Harry Finkelman, Sec. Active 39. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Chapter Officers: Dorothy 
Bethurum, Pres.; Betty F. Thomson, Sec. Active 69; Associate 2. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of, New Britain, Conn. Active 24. 

Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. Chapter Officers: Charles A. Owen, 
Pres.; Dorothy Culp, Sec. Active 78; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Connecticut, University of (Fort Trumbull Branch), New London, Conn. 
Chapter Officer: Edward B. Hine, Pres. Active 46. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. Active 1. 

Cooper Union, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Leroy H. Bucking- 
ham, Pres.; Ralph de Someri Childs, Sec. Active 55. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Chester L. Rich, 
Pres.; C. F. Littell, Sec. Active 48. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter Officers: John R. Moynihan, 
Pres.; Eleanor Emerson, Sec. Active 310; Junior 14; Associate 6. 

Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Active 4; Associate 1. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. Junior 1. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chapter Officers: N. O. Halverson, 
Pres.; John B. Morrice, Sec. Active 14. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. Dak. Active 7. 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Active 1. 
Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. Active 2. 
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Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter Officers: Willis M. Rayton, 
Pres.; Frank G. Ryder, Sec. Active 136; Associate 1. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. Chapter Officers: G. R. Vowles, Pres.; 
Arthur G. Griffin, Sec. Active 10. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Va. Active 2. 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. Active 8. 

Delaware State College, Dover, Del. Active 3. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth Dyer, 
Pres.; Ralph W. Jones, Sec. Active 97; Associate 2. 

Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Tex. Active 3. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Charles L. Major, 
Pres.; Lionel G. Crocker, Sec. Active 73. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chapter Officers: J. Fagg Foster, Pres.; 
Dorothea Spellman, Sec. Active 201; Junior 3. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Joseph E. Semrad, Pres.; 
William R. Dunk, Sec. Active 83; Associate 1. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Chapter Officers: Vera L. Mintle, 
Pres.; Joseph C. Heston, Sec. Active 127; Associate 3. 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Des Moines, Lowa. 
Active 1. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officer: D. R. Jannisse, 
Pres. Active 13. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Chapter Officers: Herbert Wing, Jr., Pres.; 
Thelma M. Smith, Sec. Active 43; Associate 1. 

Dillard University, New Orleans, La. Active 1. 

Doane College, Crete, Nebr. Active 4. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. Active 3. 

Drake University, Des Moines, lowa. Chapter Officers: J. James McPherson, 
Pres.; Myrtle Beinhauer, Sec. Active 102; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Drew University, Madison, N. }. Chapter Officers: E. K. Kline, Pres.; 
F. Heisse Johnson, Sec. Active 30. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 18. 

Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa. Chapter Officers: L. Dean Wallace, 
Pres.; Margaret E. Van Scoyoc, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Duchesne Coliege, Omaha, Nebr. Active 1. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. Chapter Officers: William B. Hamilton, 
Jr., Pres.; Louise Hall, Sec. Active 174; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Dunbarton College of The Holy Cross, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Gerald L. Zimmer- 
man, Pres.; Joseph H. Ridge, Sec. Active 63. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Chapter Officers: Murvel R. Garner, 
Pres.; Norma Bentley, Sec. Active 23. 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N.C. Chapter Officer: Beecher 
Flanagan, Pres. Active 19. 
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Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. Active 1. 

Education and Industrial Arts, College of, Wilberforce, Ohio. Active 15: 
Associate 1. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. Chapter Officers: Harvey DeBruine, 
Pres.; Philip Durham, Sec. Active 15. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Esther V. Hansen, Pres.; 
Margaret Greene, Sec. Active 22; Associate 2. 

Elon College, Elon College, N.C. Active 1. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mich. Active 1. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Active 29. 

Erskine College, Due West, S.C. Active 1. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. Active 3. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Chapter Officers: Leland W. Moon, 
Pres.; Mary G. Wolfe, Sec. Active 66; Associate 2. 

Everett Junior College, Everett, Wash. Active 6. 


Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, N. J. Active 15. 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Norbert J. 
Zeimes, Pres.; Dorothy Lucker, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville, N.C. Active 2. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Randle E. Dahl, Pres.; 
Karl H. Van D’Elden, Sec. Active 29. 

Ferris Institute (College of Pharmacy), Big Rapids, Mich. Active 4. 

Finch Junior College, New York, N. Y. Active 1. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Active 10. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Active 31; Associate 1. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Active 8. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. Active 12. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: Robert D. 
Miller, Pres.; Frederick J. Hicks, Sec. Active 173; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Chapter Officers: Paul L. Hanna, 
Pres.; H.S. Wolfe, Sec. Active 276; Junior 8; Associate 2. 

Fordham University (Bronx Division), New York, N. Y. Active 8. 

Fordham University (Manhattan Division), New York, N. Y. Chapter 
Officer: Maurice I. Hart, Pres. Active 9; Associate 1. 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. Active 2. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. Chapter Officers: I. George 
Blake, Pres.; Virfsel Roe, Sec. Active 26. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. Nelson 
Francis, Pres.; Robert V. Moss, Jr., Sec. Active 62. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chapter Officers: Francis Wiley, Pres.; 
John Duke, Sec. Active 123; Associate 1. 

Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, Calif. Active 1. 

Furman University, Greenville, S.C. Chapter Officers: Ethel Reed Watters 
Pres.; Jane Flener, Sec. Active 37. 
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Gannon College, Erie, Pa. Associate 1. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. Active 2. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Chapter Officers: T. M. McMillion, Pres.; 
Kenneth Saxton, Sec. Active 18. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Active 7. 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: 
Thelma Hunt, Pres.; Paul Calabrisi, Sec. Active 79; Junior 2. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: Leo M. 
Bellerose, Pres.; Bernard Wagner, Sec. Active 26; Junior 1. 

Georgia College, North, Dahlonega, Ga. Active 9. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers: Clarke 
W. Hook, Pres.; W. Richard Metcalf, Sec. Active 118; Associate 1. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. Active 8; Associate 1. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chapter Officers: Jonathan J. Westfall, 
Pres.; Jules C. Alciatore, Sec. Active 138; Associate 4. 

Georgia, University of (Atlanta Division), Atlanta, Ga. Active 4. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chapter Officer: W. F. Shaffer, Pres. 
Active 41; Associate 1. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. Active 1. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. Active 1. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Vola P. Barton, Pres.; 
Frederick G. Reuss, Sec. Active 49; Associate 1. 

Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, Wash. Active 1. 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. Active 7. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 8. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Otto Jelinek, Pres.; 
Frank B. Stratton, See. Active 34; Associate 1. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 6. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N.C. Active 5. 

- Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. Chapter Officers: Gerhard 

T. Alexis, Pres.; Donald R. Fryxell, Sec. Active 15. 


Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Armand 
W. Angulo, Pres.; Herbert S. Warren, Sec. Active 18. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Philip V. Rogers, Pres.; 
Paul C. Hayner, Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: Russell J. Compton. 
Pres.; Eva Bavolak, Sec. Active 30. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Active 3. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. Active 3. 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: Albert L. Lindel, 
Pres.; Lillian Nagel, Sec. Active 20. 
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Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: Alfred S. Romer, 
Pres.; Edward L. Ullman, Sec. Active 161; Junior 3; Associate 1. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. Active 3. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter Officers: Ralph M. Sargent, 
Pres.; Theodore B. Hetzel, Sec. Active 30; Associate 1. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii. Chapter Officers: Ralph Hoeber, 
Pres.; Evelyn Castro, Sec. Active 96; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Active 6. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. Associate 1. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 3. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Active 1. 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officers: James J. Sullivan, Pres.; 
Warren E. Kudner, Sec. Active 32. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Officer: L. E. Cannon, Sec. Active 7. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. Chapter Officers: J. George Lutz, Pres.; 
E. Marie Hove, Sec. Active 65; Associate 1. 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. Chapter Officers: Kathleen C. Jackson, 
Pres.; Herta Taussig, Sec. Active 28; Associate 1. 

Holy Cross, College of the, Worcester, Mass. Active 7. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Officers: Onica Prall, Pres.; Margaret 
S. Neely, Sec. Active 48. 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. Associate 1. 

Houston, University of, Houston, Tex. Active 13; Junior 2. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 4; Associate 1. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: Gustav Auzenne, 
Jr., Pres.; Virginia W. Callahan, Sec. Active 66; Associate 1. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. Active 25. 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Rosalind Tough, Pres.; 
Eleanor Reilly, Sec. Active 226; Junior 1; Associate 1. 


Idaho, College of, Caldwell, Idaho. Active 3. 

Idaho Junior College, North, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Active 3. 

Idaho College of Education, Northern, Lewiston, Idaho. Active 14. 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. Chapter Officers: Robert C. Steven- 
son, Pres.; Tillman M. Cantrell, Sec. Active 77; Associate 1. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chapter Officers: Robert E. Hosack, 
Pres.; William C. Banks, Sec. Active 30; Associate 2. 

lliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. Associate 1. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 11; Associate 1. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Wilson P. 
Green, Pres.; Marie W. Spencer, Sec. Active 67; Junior 1; Associate 1. 
Illinois State College, Eastern, Charleston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Howard 

DeF. Widger, Pres.; Elizabeth Michael, Sec. Active 87. 
Illinois State College, Western, Macomb, Ill. Chapter Officers: Arthur 
R. Olsen, Pres.; Elna Scott, Sec. Active 63; Associate 1. 
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Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Chapter Officers: Claude 
M. Dillinger, Pres.; Clyde T. McCormick, Sec. Active 168; Associate 1. 
Illinois State Teachers College, Northern, DeKalb, Ill. Active 24; Associate 
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Illinois University, Southern, Carbondale, Ill. Chapter Officers: J. Carey 
Davis, Pres.; Esther M. Shubert, Sec. Active 144; Junior 6; Associate 6. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter Officers: Donald L. Kemmerer, 
Pres.; Mary L. Bull, Sec. Active 616; Junior 4; Associate 2. 

Illinois, University of (Navy Pier), Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officer: Ernest Van 
Keuren, Pres.; Active 118; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Chapter Officers: Cloyce 
Campbell, Pres.; Lucile Klauser, Sec. Active 24. 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: Eugene T. 
Underwood, Pres.; John E. Hill, Sec. Active 9. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: G. 
David Koch, Pres.; Inez Morris, Sec. Active 78. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chapter Officers: Mary M. Crawford, 
Pres.; Ruth G. Strickland, Sec. Active 294; Junior 5; Associate 2. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Active 4. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, lowa. Chapter 
Officers: Gertrude E. Chittenden, Pres.; C. Buell Lipa, Sec. Active 191; 
Junior 11. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Daryl 
Pendergraft, Pres.; Richard R. Braddock, Sec. Active 173. 

Iowa, State University of, Iowa City, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Samuel B. 
Barker, Pres.; C. Addison Hickman, Sec. Active 438; Junior 6; Associate 
3. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Chapter Officers: John 
R. Kapp, Pres.; Harry L. Wilkey, Sec. Active 10. 


James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Chapter Officer: Dorothy J. Mc- 
Clure, Sec. Active 47. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. Active 3. 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. Active 20. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: John M. 
Gersting, Pres.; Edwin F. Gilchrist, Sec. Active 29. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Charles A. 
Barker, Pres.; Richard M. Alt, Sec. Active 74; Associate 2. 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N.C. Active 1. 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mo. Active 13. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 3. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 6. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 11. 
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Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. 
Chapter Officers: Fritz Moore, Pres.; Helen P. Hostetter, Sec. Active 63; 
Junior 1, 

Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Hays, Kans. Chapter Officers: Marion 
F. Coulson, Pres.; Mabel Lacey, Sec. Active 49. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. Chapter Officer: S. Winston 
Cram, Pres. Active 63. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Chapter Officers: Walter 
Pennington, Pres.; Theodore M. Sperry, Sec. Active 40; Associate 1. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. Chapter Officers: Leland J. Pritch- 
ard, Pres.; William D. Paden, Sec. Active 378; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, Mo. Active 1. 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, Mo. Active 47; Junior 4. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. Turner Stump, 
Pres.; Marion Van Campen, Sec. Active 169; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky. Chapter Officers: Henry E. Cheaney, 
Pres.; Rutha W. Jack, Sec. Active 11. 

Kentucky State College, Eastern, Richmond, Ky. Chapter Officers: Presley 
M. Grise, Pres.; H. H. LaFuze, Sec. Active 43. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Western, Bowling Green, Ky. Active 1. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Chapter Officers: Irwin T. Sanders, 
Pres.; Gladys M. Kammerer, Sec. Active 206; Associate 4. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chapter Officers: John Chalmers, Pres.; 
William D. Berg, Sec. Active 37. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. ¥Y. Chapter Officers: Robert G. Gordon, 
Pres.; Mabel Belden, Sec. Active 26; Associate 1. 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pa. Active 4. 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirksville, Mo. Chapter 
Officers: Albert P. Kline, Pres.; Wilbur V. Cole, Sec. Active 18. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Active 32. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. Active 1. 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Chapter Officers: Samuel Pascal, Pres.; 
W. Edward Brown, Sec. Active 89; Associate 1. 

La Grange College, La Grange, Ga. Active 2. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Philip L. Gray, 
Pres.; Margaret L. Southworth, Sec. Active 19; Associate 2. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. Chapter Officers: Edward O. North, 
Pres.; Robert L. Sharvy, Sec. Active 41; Associate 1. 

Lamar College, Beaumont, Tex. Active 7. 

Langston University, Langston, Okla. Active 3. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 14. 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Calif. Active 1. 

Laval, University of, Quebec, Que. Active 1. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter Officers: Stephen F. Darling, 
Pres.; Relis B. Brown, Sec. Active 35; Associate 1. 
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Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Active 17. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Active 27; Associate 2. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. Active 2. 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oreg. Chapter Officers: John H. Walker, 
Pres.; Katherine S. Arnold, Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S.C. Active 4. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. Active 8. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. Chapter Officers: Milton Hardiman, 
Pres.; U.S. Maxwell, Sec. Active 49. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. Active 3. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. Chapter Officers: Siegmund A. E. 
Betz, Pres.; Lois Karr, Sec. Active 48. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oreg. Chapter Officers: William C. Smith, 
Pres.; Helen Emerson, Sec. Active 19. 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Ark. Active 16. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 3. 

Long Beach City College, Long Beach, Calif. Active 1. 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 1. 

Long Island University (Brooklyn College of Pharmacy), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Active 1. 

Longwood College, Farmville, Va. Chapter Officers: C. G. Gordon Moss, 
Pres.; Florence H. Stubbs, Sec. Active 30. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. Active 1. 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

Los Angeles Junior College, East, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

Louisiana College, Pineville, La. Active 2. 

Louisiana College, Southeastern, Hammond, La. Chapter Officer: Guss 
Orr, Sec. Active 13. 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, La. Chapter Officers: George 
B. Claycomb, Pres.; Ralph H. Agate, Sec. Active 26. 

Louisiana, Northwestern State College of, Natchitoches, La. Chapter 
Officers: William G. Erwin, Pres.; Inez Allen, Sec. Active 69. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Chapter Officers: John R. 
Fowler, Pres.; Merle Burk, Sec. Active 48. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. Chapter Officers: Adolphus 
J. Bryan, Pres.; Ilda M. Schriefer, Sec. Active 178; Associate 1. 

Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. Chapter Officers: Harvey C. Web- 
ster, Pres.; William F. Ekstrom, Sec. Active 110. 

Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Wash. Active 1. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. Active 1. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Paul S. Lietz, Pres.; 
D. Herbert Abel, Sec. Active 92; Junior 5; Associate 2. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Active 7. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 
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Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. Active 6. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, S.C. Active 1. 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. Active 23. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Harold H. Garretson, 
Pres.; Joseph B. Hunter, Sec. Active 22. 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. Active 4. 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 14. 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kans. Active 1. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: J. Huntley Dupre, 
Pres.; Hollis L. Johnson, Sec. Active 49; Associate 1. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Leland Schubert, 
Pres.; Ruby E. Cundiff, Sec. Active 32. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. Chapter Officers: Himy B. Kirshen, 
Pres.; Theodore C. Weiler, Sec. Active 85; Junior 1. 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind. Active 2. 

Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: John A. Cossa, 
Pres.; Donald J. Carty, Sec. Active 12. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Julio A. Mira, Pres.; Doris Duffy, Sec. Active 52. 

Manila Central College, Manila, Philippines. Active 1. 

Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Chapter Officers: William 
G. Stobie, Pres.; Herschel A. Elarth, Sec. Active 39. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. L. Krause, Pres.; 
Fritz Marti, Sec. Active 19. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 23. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Jack R. Brown, 
Pres.; Virginia Lee, Sec. Active 42; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Active 5. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. Active 4. 

Maryland College, Western, Westminster, Md. Chapter Officers: Harwell 
P. Sturdivant, Pres.; Dean W. Hendrickson, Sec. Active 22. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. Active 5. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. Active 1. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Active 8. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. Chapter Officers: Marie D. 
Bryan, Pres.; Louis E. Otts, Jr., Sec. Active 269; Junior 11; Associate 2. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. Active 1. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 7. 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, Iowa. Active 1. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: 
N. A. Milas, Pres.; Philip Franklin, Sec. Active 50; Associate 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. Active 1. 
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Massachusetts State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. Active 8. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, North Adams, Mass. Active 6. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. Active 2. 

Massachusetts, University of, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officers: Maxwell 
H. Goldberg, Pres.; James G. Snedecor, Sec. Active 60. 

Medical Evangelists, College of, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Carr A. 
Treherne, Pres.; Mary Lee Brown, Sec. Active 35. 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Holger Anderson, 
Pres.; Walker F. Agnew, Sec. Active 46. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Active 7; Associate 1. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. Active 1. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 8. 

Meridian Municipal Junior College, Meridian, Miss. Active 1. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officer: F. B. Joyner, Sec. Active 
35; Associate 2. 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Fla. Chapter Officers: Thomas J. Wood, 
Pres.; Melanie R. Rosborough, Sec. Active 134; Associate 7. 

Michigan College of Education, Central, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Active 6; 
Associate 2. 

Michigan College of Education, Northern, Marquette, Mich. Active 20. 

Michigan College of Education, Western, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 27. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich. Active 20. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, 
Mich. Chapter Officers: Denzel C. Cline, Pres.; Justin Zinn, Sec. Active 
296; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Chapter Officers: John 
B. Virtue, Pres.; P. L. Zickgraf, Sec. Active 51. 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbc:, Mich. Chapter Officers: Norman E. 
Nelson, Pres.; Philip R. Wikelund, Sec. Active 333; Junior 19; Associate 3. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Chapter Officers: John G. Bowker, 
Pres.; Walter H. Clark, Sec. Active 64; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Miles College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 2. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter Officers: Mary W. Bennett, Pres.; 
Howard Brubeck, Sec. Active 53; Associate 2. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Active 13. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 7. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. Active 17. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. Active 12. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. Active 2; Associate 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. Chapter Officers: 
Thearle A. Barnhart, Pres.; Arthur F. Nelson, Sec. Active 10; Associate 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. Chapter Officers: 
Dorothy B. Magnus, Pres.; Ray J. Scarborough, Sec. Active 27. 
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Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. Chapter Officers: L. H. 
Reyerson, Pres.; Robert McClure, Sec. Active 471; Junior 7; Associate 5. 

Minnesota, University of (Duluth Branch), Duluth, Minn. Chapter Officers: 
Thomas W. Chamberlin, Pres.; Ivan Nylander, Sec. Active 101. 

Misericordia College, Dallas, Pa. Active 1. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. Active 2. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Active 13. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. Chapter Officers: Arthur 
Ollivier, Pres.; H. Gordon Lewis, Sec. Active 86; Associate 3. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. Active 15. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. Chapter Officers: Raymer 
W. Tinsley, Pres.; Morton B. King, Jr., Sec. Active 35; Associate 2. 

Missouri College, Central, Warrensburg, Mo. Chapter Officers: Courtney 
C. Aldrich, Jr., Pres.; Loren W. Akers, Sec. Active 25. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Active 18. 

Missouri State College, Southeast, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Chapter Officers: 
Cecil F. Marshall, Pres.; Helen deW. Bedford, Sec. Active 44; Associate 2. 

Missouri State College, Southwest, Springfield, Mo. Chapter Officers: 
Elda Robins, Pres.; Richard Wilkinson, Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast, Kirksville, Mo. Active 21. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northwest, Maryville, Mo. Chapter 
Officers: John S. Taylor, Pres.; Ramona Canton, Sec. Active 43. 

Missouri, University of, Columbus, Mo. Chapter Officers: Russell S. Bauder, 
Pres.; Jack Matthews, Sec. Active 237; Junior 1; Associate 4. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Active 10. 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Calif. Active 1. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Chapter Officers: Dorothy Donald, 
Pres.; W. Malcolm Reid, Sec. Active 46; Associate 1. 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, Mont. Active 3. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Chapter Officers: Eldon R. Dodge, 
Pres.; E. Wayne Marjarum, Sec. Active 29. 

Montana College of Education, Eastern, Billings, Mont. Chapter Officer: 
Vernon Cooper, Pres. Active 12; Junior 1. 

Montana College of Education, Western, Dillon, Mont. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Montana College, Northern, Havre, Mont. Active 1. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. Chapter Officers: Harold 
Tascher, Pres.; L. Leland Durkee, Sec. Active 105. 

Montgomery Junior College, Bethesda, Md. Chapter Officers: William L. 
Fox, Pres.; Allen H. Jones, Sec. Active 10. 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Ill. Active 1. 

Montreal University, Montreal, Que. Active 2. 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. Active 3. 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. Active 7. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Clifton R. Jones, 
Pres.; Irene Diggs, Sec. Active 48. 
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Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. Active 21. 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Ill. Active 4. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Erika M. 
Meyer, Pres.; Harrison Potter, Sec. Active 93; Junior 1. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of, New York, N. Y. Active 2. 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kans. Active 1. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. A. Pappenhagen, 
Pres.; Jackson W. Rafeld, Sec. Active 37; Associate 1. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officer: David K. Spelt, 
Pres. Active 16. 

Multnomah College, Portland, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Wayne L. Sprague, 
Pres.; Elizabeth Orem, Sec. Active 15. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Murzay State College, Murray, Ky. Active 2. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Chapter Officers: William L. 
Fisk, Jr., Pres.; Gladys Gardner, Sec. Active 20; Associate 1. 


National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Bertha 
Leifeste, Pres.; Roselma L. Messman, Sec. Active 18; Associate 1. 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebr. Active 3. 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Otto 
C. Olsen, Pres.; Leona M. Failor, Sec. Active 28. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebr. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Arthur 
P. Bouvier, Pres.; Dora Wood, Sec. Active 33. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Harold E. Wise, 
Pres.; Adam C. Breckenridge, Sec. Active 232; Associate 5. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. Active 3. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter Officers: E. Maurice Beesley, 
Pres.; Mildred Swift, Sec. Active 59; Associate 1. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: 
Chester Williams, Pres.; Margaret C. Mason, Sec. Active 32; Junior 1. 
New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. Chapter Officers: Herbert 
J. Moss, Pres.; Ralph H. Granger, Sec. Active 102; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. Active 3. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. Active 10. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. Active 11. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. Chapter Officers: John 
C. Hutchinson, Jr., Pres.; Marion E. Shea, Sec. Active 10. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. Active 1. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. Active 2. 

New Mexico University, Eastern, Portales, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: 
James S. Martin, Pres.; Lorene R. Pope, Sec. Active 51; Associate 1. 
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New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. 
Chapter Officers: Walter P. Heinzman, Pres.; J. Julia McMahan, Sec. 
Active 112; Junior 1. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex. Chapter Officer: 
Oscar B. Muench, Pres. Active 13. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. Mex. Active 6. 

New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, N. Mex. Active 3; Associate 1. 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: John 
H. Amy, Pres.; Winifred J. Lincoln, Sec. Active 18. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: C. V. 
Wicker, Pres.; Nathaniel Wollman, Sec. Active 131; Junior 3. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, N. Y. Associate 1. 

New School, New York, N. Y. Active 3; Associate 1. 

New York, Associated Colleges of Upper (Champlain College), Plattsburg, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: Ernest F. Stevenson, Pres.; Nehemiah H. Press, 
Sec. Active 79; Associate 1. 

New York, Associated Colleges of Upper (Middletown Center), Middletown, 
N.Y. Chapter Officers: Charles F. R. Lammert, Pres.; Esther Hendricks, 
Sec. Active 9. 

New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, New York, 
N. Y. Chapter Officer: Charles Haig, Pres. Active 17. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. Chapter Officers: 
Charles F. Stokes, Pres.; Florence E. Raanes, Sec. Active 106. 

New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officers: 
Benjamin F. Gronewold, Pres.; M. Frances Breen, Sec. Active 137. 

New York State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. Chapter Officers: 
Martin H. Rogers, Pres.; Hazel Rench, Sec. Active 23. 

New York State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Mar- 
garet Halligan, Pres.; Mary E. Harding, Sec. Active 33. 

New York State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Barbara 
A. Polacek, Pres.; Donna E. Sullivan, Sec. Active 56. 

New York State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. Active 7. 

New York State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. Active 6. 

New York State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. Active 3; Associate 1. 

New York State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. Chapter Officers: George 
E. Pitluga, Pres.; Matilda Wordelman, Sec. Active 38. 

New York State Teachers College, Plattsburg, N. Y. Active 6, 

New York State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 9; Associate 1. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Hollis Cooley, 
Pres.; George B. Vetter, Sec. Active 297; Junior 4; Associate 6. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, N. J. Active 12. 

Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. Active 7. 

Niagara University, Niagara, N. Y. Active 2. 

North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical College of, Greensboro, N. C. 
Active 2. 
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North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, N. C. Chapter Officers: C. 
Elwood Boulware, Pres.; Julia W. Harris, Sec. Active 53. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 
Chapter Officers: Joseph D. Clark, Pres.; Philip M. Rice, Sec. Active 38; 
Associate 3. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. Chapter Officers: Clifford 
P. Lyons, Pres.; Dorothy McCuskey, Sec. Active 140; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

North Carolina, Woman’s College of the University of, Greensboro, N. C. 
Active 28. 

North Central College, Naperville, Ill. Active 2. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. Chapter Officer: Fred 
Genschmer, Pres. Active 104; Associate 2. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Dickinson, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: 
Benjamin L. Simmons, Pres.; Leevern Johnson, Sec. Active 43. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. Active 5. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: 
Raymond D. Staley, Pres.; Myrtle Pedersen, Sec. Active 121. 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Okla. Active 2. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. Active 6. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: N. 
H. Newaldt, Pres.; Vera Lighthall, Sec. Active 12; Associate 1. 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla. Chapter Officers: Joseph W. Melton, 
Pres.; Kristine K. Brown, Sec. Active 39. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Brunson Mac- 
Chesney, Pres.; Jean H. Hagstrum, Sec. Active 273; Junior1; Associate 1. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Active 6; Associate 1. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Active 1. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. Chapter Officers: John 
J. FitzGerald, Pres.; Paul E. McLane, Sec. Active 133; Junior 4. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Henry A. Grubbs, Pres.; 
Robert G. Gunderson, Sec. Active 94. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: Richard F. Reath, 
Pres.; Austin Fife, Sec. Active 32. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. Allen Helms, 
Pres.; David W. Lattimer, Sec. Active 292; Junior 6; Associate 4. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Paul G. Krauss, Pres.; 
Atwell M. Wallace, Sec. Active 106; Associate 2. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Loyd D. 
Easton, Pres.; Marie Drennan, Sec. Active 64; Associate 1. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. Active 39; 
Associate 2. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Active 3. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Chapter Officers: Stewart C. 
Wilcox, Pres.; Dora McFarland, Sec. Active 231; Junior 2; Associate 5. 
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Olympic Junior College, Bremerton, Wash. Active 2. 

Omaha, University of, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Ralph M. Wardle, 
Pres.; William C. Henry, Sec. Active 48; Junior 1. 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. Active 1. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oreg. Active 2. 

Oregon College of Education, Eastern, La Grande, Oreg. Chapter Officer: 
Ralph E. Badgley, Pres. Active 5. 

Oregon College of Education, Southern, Ashland, Oreg. Chapter Officers: 
Arthur Kreisman, Pres.; Donald E. Lewis, Sec. Active 25; Associate 1. 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Harold D. Jenkins, 

Pres.; J. W. Sherburne, Sec. Active 199; Junior 1; Associate 3. 
Oregon, University of, Eugene, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Adolph H. Kunz, 
Pres.; Paul W. Ellis, Sec. Active 159; Associate 1. 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College of, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 1. 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 4. 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. Active 1. 


Pace College, New York, N.Y. Active 11. 

Pacific, College of the, Stockton, Calif. Active 6. 

Pacific Lutheran College, Portland, Wash. Active 5. 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. Associate 1. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Clifford P. Rowe, 
Pres.; Myrtle Ferm, Sec. Active 44; Junior 1. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Active 17. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. Active 1. 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Calif. Active 1. 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Calif. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: J. Cutler 
Andrews, Pres.; Arthur L. Davis, Sec. Active 45. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Chapter Officers: Nelson 
McGeary, Pres.; Mary L. Dodds, Sec. Active 568; Junior 7; Associate 3. 

Pennsylvania State College (Swarthmore Center), Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Walter L. Ferree, Pres.; Herbert W. Allison, Sec. Active 15. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. Active 9. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, California, Pa. Chapter Officer: 
George S. Hart, Pres. Active 8. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Carey C. Dobbs, Pres.; J. Leroy Bailey, Sec. Active 16. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Chapter Officer: Edward 
W. Bieghler, Pres. Active 12. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
Allan F. Bubeck, Pres.; Ruth E. Bonner, Sec. Active 7. 
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Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
A. S. Rude, Pres.; Ruth M. Holmes, Sec. Active 14; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
Wilmer C. Berg, Pres.; James E. Koken, See. Active 26. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
Norman E. King, Pres.; George W. Reisinger, Sec. Active 10. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
Willard J. Trezise, Pres.; William Vollbrecht, Sec. Active 21. 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: William 
E. Arnold, Pres.; E. Douglas Burdick, Sec. Active 229; Junior 4; As- 
sociate 4. 

Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 3. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 5. 

Philippines, University of the, Quezon City, Philippines. Active 1. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. Active 1. 

Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. Chapter Officers: Arthur L. Phelps, Pres.; 
Ralph C. Asmus, Sec. Active 40. 

Pikeville Junior College, Pikeville, Ky. Active 2. 

Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: John W. Har- 
baugh, Pres.; Paul H. Masoner, Sec. Active 198; Associate 4. 

Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Portland, University of, Portland, Oreg. Active 3. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Prairie View, Tex. Active 6. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chapter Officers: Ira O. Wade, Pres.; 
Samuel DeC. Atkins, Sec. Active 127; Junior 4; Associate 3. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Active 1. 

Principia, The, Elsah, Ill. Chapter Officers: George B. Happ, Pres.; Mary 
C. Towle, Sec. Active 12. 

Puerto Rico, Polytechnic Institute of, San German, P.R. Active 5. 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, P. R. Chapter Officer: Reece 
B. Bothwell, Pres. Active 60; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. Active 11. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter Officers: Louise E. Rorabacher, 
Pres.; Esther Schlundt, Sec. Active 252; Associate 3. 


Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Wilbur E. Gilman, Pres.; 
Konrad Gries, Sec. Active 97; Associate 2. 

Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. Chapter Officers: Rebecca L. Bryant. 
Pres.; Jessie S. Bynum, Sec. Active 17. 

Queens University, Kingston, Ont. Active 2. 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Active 2. 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. Active 1. 
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Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 18; Associate 1. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. Chapter Officers: David L. Soltau, 
Pres.; Maude C. Carlson, Sec. Active 59; Associate 1. 

Reed College, Portland, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Reginald F. Arragon, Pres.; 
Ruth G. Collier, Sec. Active 31. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Walter 
G. Warnock, Pres.; J. M. Porter, Jr., Sec. Active 19. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. Chapter Officers: Eugene 
Winslow, Pres.; Elizabeth W. Crandall, Sec. Active 148; Associate 3. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officers: George G. Williams, Pres.; 
John W. Calkin, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. Active 15. 

Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho. Active 2. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Chapter Officers: Herbert Priestley, Pres.; 
Sidney P. Goodrich, Sec. Active 21; Associate 1. 

Riverside College, Riverside, Calif. Chapter Officers: Julius K. Richards, 
Pres.; Lawson Cooper, Sec. Active 9; Junior 1. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Active 4. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 5. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Glenn G. 
Wiltsey, Pres.; Dorothy L. Bernstein, Sec. Active 93; Junior 1. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Officers: Isabel R. Abbott, Pres.; 
Harriet L. Rheingold, Sec. Active 23. 

Rocky Mountain College, Billings, Mont. Active 8. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter Officers: Edward F. Jones, 
Pres.; Flora L. Magoun, Sec. Active 28. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Richard J. Hooker, Pres.; 
Joseph Hackman, Sec. Active 90. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 4. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Edward H. 
Eckerman, Pres.; Theodore P. Palmer, Sec. Active 23. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Marie L. Jaeger, Pres.; 
Russell H. Barker, Sec. Active 60; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Chapter Officers: William 
Rieman III, Pres.; John P. Newton, Sec. Active 162; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Rutgers University (Newark Colleges), Newark, N. J. Chapter Officers: 
Simon W. Heimlich, Pres.; Clarence A. Discher, Sec. Active 88; Junior 1; 
Associate 1. 


Sacramento College, Sacramento, Calif. Active 6. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. Active 2. 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. Active 1. 
St. Elizabeth, College of, Convent Station, N. J. Active 1. 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Active 2. 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 
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St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 2; Associate 1. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 14. 

St. John’s University (School of Commerce), Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Charles J. Kiernan, Pres.; Raymond J. McCall, Sec. Active 31. 

St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford, Conn. Active 6. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 2. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Rutherford E. 
Delmage, Pres. Active 44; Associate 2. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Active 27. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Calif. Active 2. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 1. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Active 4. 

St. Michael’s College, Winsooki Park, Vt. Chapter Officers: Roger L. 
Keleher, Pres.; William W. Burke, Sec. Active 28; Junior 1. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wi.. Active 1. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Active 4. 

St. Peter’s College of Arts and Sciences, Jersey City, N. J. Active 2. 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Fla. Active 1. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 3. 

St. Thomas, College of, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: Frederick E. 
Flynn, Pres.; David R. Watkins, Sec. Active 43. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. Active 4. 

Sacramento College, Sacramento, Calif. Active 1. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C. Active 5. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. Active 13; Junior 1. 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Tex. Active 1. 


San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, Calif. Chapter Officers: 


Edmund J. Robins, Pres.; John H. Walters, Sec. Active 22. 


San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. Chapter Officers: Kenneth E. 


Barnhart, Pres.; Gail A. Burnett, Sec. Active 90; Associate 2. 

San Francisco, The City College of, San Francisco, Calif. Chapter Officer: 
Leah Levilow, Sec. Active 77. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. Active 3. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. Chapter Officers: Leonard 
T. Pockman, Pres.; Margaret Leonard, Sec. Active 78. 

San Francisco, University of, San Francisco, Calif. Active 2. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. Chapter Officers: Harrison F. Heath, 
Pres.; Dolores Spurgeon, Sec. Active 90. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Calif. Active 5. 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara, Calif. Active 4. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. Active 3. 

Savannah State College, Savannah, Ga. Active 1. 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Tex. Active 1. 
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Scranton, University of, Scranton, Pa. Active 22. 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. Active 1. 

Seneca, Colleges of the, Geneva, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Marcia H. Winn, 
Pres.; Kathryn G. Cook, Sec. Active 55; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. Active 30. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Chapter Officer: Helen V. Irwin, Pres.; 
Active 12. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Warren B. 
Horner, Pres.; Ruth Conard, Sec. Active 24. 

Shorter College, Rome, Ga. Active 6. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. Chapter Officers: Virgil Pinkstaff, Pres.; 
Mary A. Keirle, Sec. Active 17. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Simpson College, Indianola, lowa. Active 8. 

Sioux Falls College, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Earl F. Hodges, Pres.; 
Arthur S. Lentz, Sec. Active 17. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Sabra Hook, 
Pres.; Marie Davis, Sec. Active 56; Associate 2. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter Officer: Gwendolyn M. Carter, 
Pres. Active 77; Associate 1. 

South, University of, Sewanee, Tenn. Active 7. 

South Carolina, Medical College of the State of, Charleston, S.C. Active 4. 

South Carolina, State Colored Normal, Industrial and Mechanical College of, 
Orangeburg, S.C. Active 2. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S.C. Chapter Officers: Robert H. 
Wienfeld, Pres.; Elizabeth E. O’Dell, Sec. Active 93; Associate 1. 

South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City, S. Dak. Active 1. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, 
S. Dak. Chapter Officers: A. R. Christensen, Pres.; Ernest Feder, Sec. 
Active 21; Associate 1. 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Henry 
V. Cobb, Pres.; Hulda Vaaler, Sec. Active 79; Associate 1. 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla. Chapter Officers: Eugene E. 
Slaughter, Pres.; Olin R. Bridges, Sec. Active 11. 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: 
Joseph E. Weckler, Jr., Pres.; Richard J. Winzler, Sec. Active 359; 
Junior 19; Associate 2. 

Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, Tenn. Active 1. 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion, Idaho. Active 1. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. Chapter Officers: A. Q. 
Sartain, Pres.; Lloyd Messersmith, Sec. Active 95; Associate 1. 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, 
La. Chapter Officers: Russell M. Ampey, Pres.; Leander L. Boykin, Sec. 
Active 27. 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. Active 6. 
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Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Active 3. 

Southwestern Medical Foundation, Dallas, Tex. Active 5. 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Okla. Active 4. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Active 3. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Chapter Officer: S. Justus McKinley, 
Pres. Active 22; Associate 1. 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. Chapter Officers: Thomas A. Bailey, 
Pres.; Philip W. Harsh, Sec. Active 189; Junior 2. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacodoches, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
Curtis F. Sheley, Pres.; Valine Hobbs, Sec. Active 29. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officers: Donald E. Bird, Pres.; 
Melania Rogers, Sec. Active 55. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Active 1; Associate 2. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. Chapter Officers: Dwight L. Agnew, 
Pres.; Clara Carrison, Sec. Active 29; Associate 1. 

Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: L. Simington 
Curtis, Pres.; Clayda J. Williams, Sec. Active 11. 

Sullins College, Bristol, Va. Active 2. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Tex. Active 9. 

Superior State College, Superior, Wis. Active 3. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Active 12. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter Officers: Robert M. Walker, 
Pres.; Walter J. Scott, Sec. Active 57; Associate 1. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Chapter Officers: Jane C. Belcher, 
Pres.; Arthur Bates, Sec. Active 37; Junior 1. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Robert E. Stone, 
Pres.; James H. Elson, Sec. Active 331; Junior 7; Associate 1. 

Syracuse University (Utica College), Utica, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Daniel 
Guss, Pres.; Dora Newman, See. Active 40. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 8; Associate 1. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Active 1. 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Tex. Active 2. 

Taylor University, Upland. Ind. Active 2. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: James W. Woodard, 
Pres.; John B. Roberts, Sec. Active 179; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, Tenn. Active 
11. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. Active 3. 

Tennessee State College, East, Johnson City, Tenn. Active 5. 

Tennessee State College, Middle, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Chapter Officers: 
Carlton C. Sims, Pres.; Emily Calcott, Sec. Active 19. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: LeRoy P. 
Graf, Pres.; Arthur W. Jones, Sec. Active 158; Junior 1; Associate 3. 
Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, Tex. M. S. 

Brooks, Pres.; D. Ralph Lee, See. Active 177; Associate 1. 
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Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Active 13. 

Texas College, Tyler, Tex. Active 2. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
Ben P. Bailey, Jr., Pres.; Hildegard Schmalenback, Sec. Active 48; Junior 1. 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Tex. Active 1. 

Texas State College, North, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: Mitchell P. 
Wells, Pres.; Editha Luecka, Sec. Active 108; Associate 2. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: Arthur 
Wollsey, Pres.; Ethelyn Davis, Sec. Active 101; Associate 1. 

Texas State Teachers College, East, Commerce, Tex. Chapter Officer: 
Cecil B. Wright, Pres. Active 48; Associate 1. 

Texas State Teachers College, Southwest, San Marcos, Tex. Active 20; 
Associate 2. 

Texas State Teachers College, West, Canyon, Tex. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Texas State University for Negroes, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officers: James 
W. White, Sr., Pres.; Rosalie O. Whitmore, Sec. Active 60. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. Chapter Ovlicer: S. M. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., Sec. Active 75; Junior 5; Associate 1. 

Texas Western College, El Paso, Tex. Active 10. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter Officers: David L. Miller, Pres.; 
Marian Davis, Sec. Active 257; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Active 4; Associate 1. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. Q. Dealey, Pres.; 
Florence B. Radabaugh, Sec. Active 108; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Toronto, University of, Toronto, Ont. Active 4. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Active 6. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officers: Harold J. Lockwood, 
Pres.; Laurence L. Barber, Jr., Sec. Active 43; Associate 1. 

Trinity College, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. Active 6. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Chapter Officers: Russell Carpenter, Pres.; 
Elliott K. Shapira, Sec. Active 91; Associate 1. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: William 
L. Duren, Jr., Pres.; Robert G. Scott, Sec. Active 118; Junior 1. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter Officers: Eugene S. Tanner, 
Pres.; Clevy L. Strout, Sec. Active 74; Associate 1. 

Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. Active 3. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Active 5. 


Union College, Barbourville, Ky. Active 2. 

Union College and University, Schenectady, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Gordon 
R. Silber, Pres.; Galen W. Ewing, Sec. Active 85. 

Union University, Jackson, Tenn. Active 1. 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. Active 1. 

United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. Active 10. 
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United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Active 14. 

United States Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. Chapter Officers: 
Allen E. Vivell, Pres.; Newton W. Buerger, Sec. Active 53. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. Chapter Officers: Harold S. Carlson, 
Pres.; James Fergusson, Sec. Active 58. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Chapter Officers: William J. Phillips, 
Pres.; Blanche B. Schultz, Sec. Active 39. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Chapter Officers: Wallace 
J. Vickers, Pres.; Melvin C. Cannon, Sec. Active 81. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. Chapter Officers: George V. Beard, 
Pres.; Lila M. Canavan, Sec. Active 106. 


Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Ga. Chapter Officers: Harold S. Gulliver, 
Pres.; Beatrice I. Nevins, Sec. Active 18. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. Active 3. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: H. C. Nixon, 
Pres.; Charles S. Shoup, Sec. Active 30; Junior 1. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Carrol W. Griffin, 
Pres.; Eveline B. Omwake, Sec. Active 86. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Chapter Officers: F. D. Carpenter, 
Pres.; Sidney Smith, Sec. Active 68; Associate 3. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. Chapter Officers: William C. A. Henry, 
Pres.; Miles B. Potter, Sec. Active 53. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officers: A. W. Hurd, 
Pres.; Jesse H. Weatherby, Sec. Active 28. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. Active 5. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Nelson E. 
Murphy, Pres.; Tench F. Tilgham, Sec. Active 56; Associate 1. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford College), Radford, Va. Active 10. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. Chapter Officer: John V. Parnell, 
Jr., Pres. Active31; Junior 1. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officers: John W. Riley, 
Pres.; Lawrence D. Smith, Sec. Active 17. 

Virginia, University of, University, Va. Chapter Officers: Harold L. Alden, 
Pres.; B. F. Dewees Runk, Sec. Active 91; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Virginia, University of (Mary Washington College), Fredericksburg, Va. 
Chapter Officers: Earl G. Insley, Pres.; Mary A. Klinesmith, Sec. Active 
62; Junior 1. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Chapter Officer: John F. Charles, 
Sec. Active 24. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. Active 1; Asso- 
ciate 1. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. Active 24. 

Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn. Active 1. 
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Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. Associate 1. 

Washburn Municipal University of Topeka, Topeka, Kans. Chapter Officers: 
Harold E. Conrad, Pres.; Elizabeth Van Schaack, Sec. Active 50; Asso- 
ciate 1. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Chapter Officers: Rinaldo C. 
Simonini, Jr., Pres.; Orville B. Bennett, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Washington College of Education, Central, Ellensburg, Wash. Chapter Officers: 
George L. Sogge, Pres.; Delores Garrison, Sec. Active 70; Associate 1. 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, Cheney, Wash. Chapter Officers: 
Henry A. Bamman, Pres.; Charlotte Hepperie, Sec. Active 61. 

Washington College of Education, Western, Bellingham, Wash. Chapter 
Officers: J. Alan Ross, Pres.; Donald P. Irish, Sec. Active 32. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
Walter S. Sanderlin, Pres.; William M. Mitchell, Sec. Active 42. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Chapter Officer: G. D. 
Hancock, Sec. Active 15. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. Chapter Officers: H. J. 
Deutsch, Pres.; Agnes M. McQuarrie, Sec. Active 135; Junior 2. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officer: Paul Valenti, Sec. 
Active 78; Junior 2; Associate 3. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. Chapter Officers: W. Stull Holt, 
Pres.; Erma Gunther, Sec. Active 430; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: A. Dayle Wallace, 
Pres.; Gordon B. Ray, Sec. Active 173; Junior 3; Associate 5. 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture, Glen Cove, N. Y. Active 5. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. Active 1. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Mary B. Treudley, 
Pres.; Charlotte E. Goodfellow, Sec. Active 83; Associate 2. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Kurt Wilk, Pres.; Mabel A. 
Magee, Sec. Active 34; Associate 2. 

Wesleyan College, Macon,Ga. Active 9. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Chapter Officers: Fred B. Millett, 
Pres.; John Crawford, Sec. Active 53; Junior 1. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, W. Va. Active 8. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Frederick 
Lehner, Pres.; Mary Wheeler Avent, Sec. Active 24. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: James P. 
Brawner, Pres.; Sallie S. Board, Sec. Active 113; Associate 1. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. Chapter Officers: 
S. A. Small, Pres.; Mary V. Moore, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, N.C. Active 2. 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine. Active 1. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: John W. Long, Jr., Pres.; 
Elizabeth M. Schneider, Sec. Active 28. 

Western Ontario, University of, London, Ont. Active 2. 
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Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Henry M. 
Busch, Pres.; Dorothy C. Hockey, Sec. Active 121; Associate 5. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Active 11. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Chapter Officers: Myron L. 
Simpson, Pres.; John H. Forrey, Sec. Active 37. 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. Active 4. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Active 4. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass, Chapter Officers: H. C. Jennings, Pres.; 
Thyre Vickery, Sec. Active 41; Associate 1. 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. Active 6. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Chapter Officers: Newton M. Gray, 
Pres.; William W. Hollister, Sec. Active 34. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Chapter Officers: David F. Bender, Pres.; 
Alexander DeConde, Sec. Active 29; Associate 1. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Active 4. 

Wichita, The Municipal University of, Wichita, Kans. Chapter Officers: 
Robert W. Frazer, Pres.; Geraldine Allbritten, Sec. Active 73. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. Active 6. 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Active 7. 

Willamette University, Salem, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Martha E. Springer, 
Pres.; Marion Morange, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. Active 1. 
William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Alfred 
R. Armstrong, Pres.; Frank B. Evans, III, Sec. Active 68; Associate 1. 
William and Mary, College of (Norfolk Division), Norfolk, Va. Chapter 
Officers: William G. Akers, Pres.; Paula Mallery, Sec. Active 24. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Active 2. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chapter Officers: D. E. Richmond, 
Pres.; Anthony Plansky, Sec. Active 41; Associate 1. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. Active 2. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 15. 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 4. 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N.C. Active 2. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. Chapter Officers: Lois G. Black, Pres.; 
Clarina Cornwell, Sec. Active 56; Associate 2. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. Chapter Officers: 
Richard E. Hibbard, Pres.; Lillian E. Bahr, Sec. Active 35; Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. Chapter Officers: Mar- 
jorie M. Smith, Pres.; W. Gray Konrad, Sec. Active 24. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 14. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. Chapter Officers: Ernst 
F. Jurgens, Pres.; Earl G. Albert, Sec. Active 41; Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. Active 8. 
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Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. Chapter Officers: Richard Hart- 
shorne, Pres.; Flora Hanning, Sec. Active 385; Junior 1; Associate 5. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Paul F. Bloom- 
hardt, Pres.; Roy R. Ullman, Sec. Active 35; Associate 1. 

Wofford College, Spartansburg,S.C. Associate 1. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Active 21. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officer: R. K. 
Morley, Pres. Active 10. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Chapter Officers: F. L. Nussbaum, 
Pres.; Wilson J. Walthall, Jr., Sec. Active 103; Associate 3. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Active 3. 
Xavier University, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officer: Paul A. Kunkel, Sec. 
Active 9. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Chapter Officers: Leonard Labaree, 
Pres.; Ralph C. Jones, Sec. Active 121; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Rosamond Burgi, 
Pres.; Alfred Hecht, Sec. Active 30. 

Yeshiva University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Irving Linn, Pres.; 
Ralph P. Rosenberg, Sec. Active 10. 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio. Active 3. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Record of Membership for 1949 


Resignations and Suspensions 
Memberships Lapsed 


Reinstatements 
Elections: 


Total January 1, 1950 


Members in 872 Institutions: 


Other Active Members 
Other Junior Members 
Associate Members 
Honorary Members 


Total January 1, 1950 373524 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and 
universities, this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those connected 
with the research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching 
or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or 
who are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are 
unknown; (2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their work has 
become primarily administrative are transferred with the approval of the Council 
to Associate membership; (4) Honorary Members: this membership was dis- 
continued in 1933. 
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Profession, K. W. Hooker, 4 643 
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2 349 
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Fire Bell in the Night, H. M. 
Wriston, 3 434 
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Gray, Herman, Social Security 
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tions, 1 38 
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Harvard, Freedom at, An Exchange 
of Letters, 2 313 

Hast Any Philosophy in Thee, 
Shepherd? C. F. S. Virtue, 4 699 

Hawley, Claude E., Education for 
International Understanding, 3 530 

Heilman, Robert B., An Inquiry 
Into Anti-Highbrowism, 4 611 

Higher Education and Freedom— 
Statements by Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, Daniel L. Marsh, Phi 
Beta Kappa, 4 605 

Himstead, Ralph E., Correspond- 
ence with a Chapter Officer, 3 545 

Hook, Sidney, The Literature of 
Political Disillusionment, 3 450 

Hooker, Kenneth Ward, College 
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4 643 

Hutchins, Robert Maynard, Higher 
Education and Freedom, 4 605; 
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Dwight L. Bolinger, 4 661 
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mous, 3 524 
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of Free Men, 1 12 

Kinneman, John A., State and 
Regional Meetings, 4 707 

Korfmacher, William Charles, 
Ancient Answers to Today’s Curricu- 
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Labor Government: An Appraisal, 
The, W. C. Richardson, 3 493 

Leland, Waldo Gifford, The Réle 
and Work of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 2 274 

Let’s Kick Out Our Socialism, 
J. U. Rundle, 2 298 

Literature of Political Disillusion- 
ment, The, Sidney Hook, 3 450 
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Maguire, J. M., Individual Federal 
Income Tax in 1950, 4 748 


Malcolm, David Donald, The 
Stranglehold on Education—A Reply, 
3 504 

Marsh, Daniel L., Higher Educa- 
tion and Freedom, 4 605 
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Meaning of Intellectual Freedom, 
The, E. D. Thomas, 2 224 
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L. Schwartz, 3 489 
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flections Concerning University Ad- 
ministration, 3? 476 
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Smith, R. Elberton, Value Judg- 
ments and the Social Sciences, 4 628 

Social Scientist of Today—aA Reply, 
W. H. Cole, 3 490 

Social Security Coverage for Edu- 
cational Institutions, Herman Gray, 
138 

Some Reflections Concerning Uni- 
versity Administration, /. D. Russell, 
3 476 

State and Regional Meetings, /. A. 
Kinneman, 4 707 

State University and the Public, 
The, C. L. Mowat, 2 216 

Stranglehold on Education, The, 
H. L. Clapp, 2 335; —A Reply, 
D. D. Malcolm, 3 504; The Strangle- 
hold Tightens, P. R. Beall, 4 674; 
In Reference to “Education,” F. C. 
Zakolski, 4 665 
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Teaching Russian Civilization, 
Nicholas Vakar, 4 651 

Technique of Making University 
Appointments, The, R. C. Epstein, 
2 349 

Thomas, Elbert D., The Meaning 
of Intellectual Freedom, 2? 224 
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Professor and the Governing Board, 
4 678 
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Cultural Reconstruction—UNESCO 
and CARE Work Together, 3 539 

Trouble with Freshman Composi- 
tion, The, J. B. Virtue, 2 259 
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Wildermuth, 2 233 
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Vakar, Nicholas, Teaching Russian 
Civilization, 4 651 

Value Judgments and the Social 
Sciences, R. E. Smith, 4 628 
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Any Philosophy in Thee, Shepherd? 
4 699 
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Freshman Composition, 2 259 
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Warner, Sam Bass, Copyrights and 
the Academic Profession, ? 251 

Watt, William W., The Professor’s 
Nightmare, 4 688 

What Price Freedom? R. M. 
Hutchins, 2 211 

Wildermuth, Ora L., A University 
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fession, 2 233 
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the Night, 3 434 
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Zakolski, Francis C., In Reference 
to “Education,” 4 665 

Zook, George F., The Findings and 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional with 
appointing officers and teachers to publish names and addresses or 
to use key numbers. 

Letters in reference to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1101 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Construction Engineering: Instructor (under 50) for position in Japan for 2 
years. Military or civilian operating experience is desirable. Salary $5400 per 
annum (GS-11 level) plus free housing and transportation; no dependent’s 
quarters are available. Address inquiries to The Overseas Affairs Branch, Office, 
Secretary of the Army, Civilian Personnel Division, Washington 25, D. C. 


Entomologist: (Under 50), for position in Japan for 2 years. Experience in 
Medical Entomology necessary. Salary $3825 and foreign allowance (GS-7 level) 
plus free housing and transportation; no dependent’s quarters are available. 
Address inquiries to The Overseas Affairs Branch, Office, Teeter of the Army, 
Civilian Personnel Division, Washington 25, D. 


Psychology: One-year position to fill in leave of absence; house furnished or 
unfurnished at reasonable rental. Courses: General, Applied, Educational, 
Experimental, Abnormal Psychology, Tests and Measurements, Seminar. 
Salary dependent on experience. Apply Katherine Gillette Blyley, President, 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. 


Teachers Available 


Administration: Ph.D. Wide experience as a college executive, director of public 
relations, department head, and psychologist. A 3527 


Administration (Comptroller, Bursar, or Business Manager): Man, 39. Advanced 
degrees and heavy teaching and business experience. Capable in public relations 
and aware of academic proprieties. Teaching specialty—accounting, but has 
done considerably more. Holds several association memberships. A 3528 


Administration: Man, 38, married. 13 years of comprehensive and successful 
experience in revitalization and development of institutions of higher learning. 
Also 4 years of graduate studies at leading universities. Specialties include per- 
administration, fund-raising and development, and commu- 
nity colleges, curriculum construction and revision. Broad professional and busi- 
ness contacts; Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. Presently employed but 
would be available this summer for executive position with sound institution which 
plans for continued growth and strengthening. A 3529 

Administration, Academic Dean, Zoology: Woman. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. (Physiol- 
ogy). Many years of college teaching in histology, embryology, physiology, 
anatomy, general zoology. ‘Bas of liberal arts college (post-doctoral study in 
academic and also student’personnel administration at Teachers College, Colum- 
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bia University). Publications. Phi Beta Kappa; Sigma Xi. Wide experience 
in community affairs. A 3530 
Administrative, Academic Dean, Presidency: Ph.D., History and Political Science. 
20 years’ experience state and church colleges: teaching, department head, divi- 
sion chairman, director summer session, college dean. Early forties. Member 
numerous honorary fraternities; various publications. Who's Who in America, 
Who's Who in Education,Who Knows—and What, and others. Teaching or execu- 
tive post. A 3531 
Administrator, Chemist: Desires a position in a medium-sized college (800-1600) 
as Head of the Department of Chemistry, or as Dean of Men. More than 10 
years’ teaching experience, including 2 years as Head of the Department of 
Chemistry and Chairman of the Science Division, and more than 4 years’ experi- 
ence in industrial research, including some administrative work. Excellent 
reputation as a teacher and personnel adviser. Member of A.A.U.P., AX2, 
A.C.S, and A@@, Available early in June. A 3532 
Administration, English: M.A., Phi Delta Kappa, A.A.T.F., C.E.A.; seeking 
position for Soak in junior college or community college; experience as assistant 
professor, department chairman, and dean; prefer dual position with wife in- 
structing or conducting recreation and physical education programs. A 3533 
Administration (President or Dean): Ph.D., Zoology. 42. 10 years’ teaching 
experience, department head, division chairman. Also experienced in research, 
coaching, and business. Good record in teaching and advising; nationally 
known in research field. Can work well with others. Large number of publica- 
tions, both technical and popular. Desires an opportunity in a progressive insti- 
tution where ideas designed to improve college, on both academic and public 
relation levels, can be put into practice. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, American 
Men of Science, Who Knows—and What. A 3534 
Anatomy, Biology: Available for summer teaching or research. Experienced in 
university alone. medical, and graduate school teaching. Current re- 
search hormone effects on tissue differentiation. Courses taught include human 
biology, embryology, histology, physiology, parasitology, comparative anatomy, 
botany. A 3535 
Anthropology (Folk Cultures, Culture Contact, Culture and Personality), Sociology: 
Man, 32, married, 3 children. M.A. in Anthropology. Ph.D. in Sociology. 
2 years’ university meng 3 years’ university extension teaching, 3 years’ re- 
search in Social Science, 6 years’ public relations experience. Available Sep- 
tember, 1950. A 3536 


Art: Woman, single. M.A. degree. College department head, broad teaching 
experience in Fine Arts and Crafts. Numerous exhibitions. Some foreign 
travel. Prefer location in South, Southwest, or California. A 3537 


Art: Woman, 40. After receiving M.F.A., 1 year Studies in Art; M.F.A,; 
B.F.A.; Certificate in Painting; B.A. and Teacher’s Life Certificate. Student of 
Boardman Robinson, George Biddle, Henry V. Poor, etc. Experienced in uni- 
versity teaching. Research: Perspective for Textbook; Drawing and Painting 
Technics; History of Surrealism; Art Manual Guidance for Teachers. 18 pieces 
of work in National Gallery of Art. Name in Who's Who in American Art, and 
will be in Marquis’ Who's Who in the West. Excellent references. Desires 
permanent university or senior college position beginning June or September, 
1950. A 3538 

Art: Woman. M.A., Ph.D. Several years’ experience, seeks position teaching 
drawing, painting, design, etc. Also experienced in speech. Junior college, 
college, or university. A 3539 

Art: Man, 42, married, 2 children. Wide experience teaching: history apprecia- 
tion theory and practice, also counselor and administrator. Extended foreign 
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travel and study. Exhibiting artist in various media. At present at small 
college. Seeks good opportunity. Available June, 1950. A 354° 
Art (Commercial Art and Fine Art): M.A., Columbia, and professional art training. 
Over 7 years’ varied university and secondary school experience; also professional 
commercial artist—fashion illustration, commercial layout, silk screen printing, 
lettering design, and crafts; excellent references. A 3541 


Art (Fine Arts, Stage Arts, Crafts, and Art Education): Woman. Art schools and 
M.A., Teachers College, Columbia. 7 years’ high school, 4 years’ college teaching. 
Broad cultural background and experience. Travel. Interested in such teaching 
media as radio, television, motion pictures, and exhibitions. Available June or 
September, 1950. A 3542 

Art History: Man, married. Ph.D. European background. University pro- 
fessor, director of graduate studies. Many years’ experience in teaching and 
administration in universities, colleges, and art museums. French, German, 
Italian, Latin,Greek. Many publications. Special field: History of Drama and 
Theater. Available summer and fall, 1950. A 3543 

Art (History of Art, Fine Arts, Archaeology): Ph.D., married. College depart- 
ment head, broad teaching and lecture experience, numerous scholarly publica- 
tions, extensive foreign study and travel, member several learned societies. 
Holds good position. Location desired: East. A 3544 


Art (History), Dramatics, French: Man, 44, married. Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. 
Associate Professor in Eastern college and chairman of department, with long 
experience in teaching, administrative work, direction of dramatics, and museum 
and art gallery work, entirely at college and university level, seeks opportunity to 
practice competence in combined fields. Bilingual in French, with years of 
study and residence abroad. Field of research and writing, interrelationship of 
the arts and literature. Especially interested in combining classroom work with 
management of creative activities. Available September, 1950. A 3545 


Audio-Visual Instruction: Man, 35, married. Ph.D. in Education (dissertation 
in audio-visual field). Over 11 years’ varied experience as university, college, 
and secondary school teacher, head of college audio-visual department, and stu- 
dent counselor. Professional publications. Frequent speaker before professional 
and lay groups. Veteran of 3/2 years’ service in A.A.F., Signal Corps and Special 
Services Division, A.S.F., as audio-visual specialist. Now serving as consultant, 
and teaching in Eastern college. Interested in administrative and/or teaching 
position offering opportunity to develop audio-visual methods. Wife experienced 
editor on several national magazines. Available September, 1950. A 3546 


Biology or Related Sciences: Man, married. Ph.D. Automatically retired be- 
cause of age; last position Research Professor of Physiology. Experience in 
teaching and research: biology, biochemistry, physiology. Starred in Physiol- 
ogy, American Men of Science. Listed in Who's Who. Willing to accept moder- 
ate salary in Philadelphia area. A 3547 

Biology (Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, Embryology): A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 
Wide experience as Professor. Explorations for fossil research in S.W. United 
States, Caves of Puerto Rico. Scientific publications, Who's Who. Desire 
smaller mid-West college. Available summer school, fall term, 1950. A 3548 

Botany: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in plant morphology. Assistant 
professor. 4 years’ state university teaching experience in general biology, gen- 
eral botany, plant anatomy, plant histology, plant morphology. Research and 
publications in angiosperm leaf anatomy and morphology. Desires permanent 
teaching and/or research position. Available September, 1950. A 3550 

Business Administration: Man, 28. B.B.A., M.B.A. 4 years’ college teaching 
experience and 3 years’ business experience. Has taught introduction to business, 
industrial management, personnel management, and elementary statistics. 
Desires position as assistant professor. Present rank, instructor. A 3551 
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Business Administration: Man, single, Protestant. Mature experience at colle- 
giate level, honor graduate Harvard, publications, with valuable background in 
governmental, management consultant, and labor relations service. Seeks posi- 
tion on full or part-time basis, credentials and references on request. A 3552 


Business Administration and Economics: Man. Experienced as head of college of 
business administration and economics of state institution. Has taught wide 
range of courses. Listed in Directory of American Scholars, Who's Who in the 
West, Who's Who on the Pacific Coast, etc. Member American Economic Asso- 
ciation, American Marketing Association, Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement. Desire change of location. A 3553 


Business Administration or/and Education or/and Administrative Work: Man, 
30, single, B.S. in Education, M.A., M.B.A. (candidate) from three Eastern non- 
sectarian universities. Experience: 4 years—college of business administra- 
tion; 2 years—secondary schools plus part-time work in registrar’s office and 
dormitory duties. A 3554 


Business Administration and Law: Man, 40. B.S., B.S.L., LL.B., M.A. in Bus. 
Ad. 10 years’ experience in business administration and law courses. Fluent 
speaker. Excellent classroom teacher. Desires position as assistant professor 
in American college with good tenure and promotion policy. Available summer, 


1950. A 3555 


Business Education-Secretarial Training: Woman. M.A. in business education, 
Columbia University; will complete course requirements for Ed.D. in business 
education this summer, Indiana University. 18 years’ business teaching experi- 
ence in colleges, adult night schools, high schools, and military training programs. 
Business experience. Fields of preparation: shorthand, office practice, type- 
writing, accounting, and methods of teaching business subjects. Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon, Pi Lambda Theta, Marquis’ Who’s Who in South and Southwest, and pro- 
fessional organizations. Desires college or university. A 3556 


Chemistry: Woman, 26, single, Protestant. B.S., M.S., January, 1950. Organic 
chemistry major; physical chemistry, minor. Desires salary increase and pro- 
fessional advancement in first-rate institution or university where opportunity 
for future work on doctorate; South and Southwest preferred. Now instructor. 
§ years’ college teaching experience in general, nurses, and organic chemistry. 
honors. references. Available September, 1950. 

A 3557 


Chemistry (Analytical, Physical): Man, married, 2 children. Ph.D. with several 
years’ teaching experience. Some industrial, research, and administrative back- 
ground. Societies and honors. Publications. A 3558 


Chemistry: Man, 42, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Assistant professor in state 
liberal arts college. Experienced teacher of physical, inorganic, organic chem- 
istry. Publications. 12 years’ industrial organic research. Placement ex- 
perience. A 3559 


and General): Ph.D. equivalent; M.Sc. from Eastern univer- 


sity. inorin physical chemistry. Married; Protestant; versatile; cooperative. 
18 years of college and university teaching; 4 years in full-time organic research. 
Publications include new text and manual by standard publisher. Abstractor for 
C.A. Desire teaching in congenial institution where part-time research is en- 
couraged. A 3560 
Classics: Man, 40, single. Ph.D. 11 years’ teaching Latin and Greek as a pro- 
fessor in a Swiss university; living in Canada as a Fellow of the Lady Davis 
Foundation. 4 books, many other neonate in periodicals, many contribu- 
tions to Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzyklopaedie. Best references in Switzerland, 
Canada, U.S.A. Wants adequate position. A 3561 
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Dean of Women and/or Counselor to Foreign Students; Director of Student Per- 
sonnel Work: M.A. Professional 5 Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity recently. At present Dean of Women. 2 years’ experience in a foreign 
university. 7 years’ experience in college counseling and teaching Guidance, 
Psychology, and Education. Extensive foreign travel. Marquis’ Who’s Who 
in the Middle West, Kappa Delta Pi, Pi Lambda Theta, A.A.U.W., N.A.D.W., 
A.A.U.P. (associate). Available summer, 1950. A 3562 

Economics, Land Economics, and Economics of International Trade: Man, 
married. Ph.D. At present teaching rural and urban Land Economics at state 
university; extensive professional and business experience; travel abroad; desires 
full professorship with administrative duties. A 3563 


Economics: Man, 48, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Berlin, magna cum laude. 
American citizen. Specializing in History of Economic Thought, International 
Economics and Public Finance. 25 years’ teaching experience. Extensive pub- 
lications in three languages. Now employed state university. Desires associate 
professorship or headship of department. A 3564 


Economics, Accounts, Statistics, and Mathematics: Englishman, 43. M.A. of 
the University of Oxford. Formerly Chief Statistician in H.M. Colonial Office, 
London, formerly Flight Lieutenant, Royal Air Force, immigrated into U. S. for 
permanent residence in 1947 and now teaching the University System of Georgia; 
desires appointments for summer vacation 1950 and for academic year 1950- 
51, preferably in Northeastern state. A 3565 


Economics (Advanced Theory, Money, International Commercial Policy, Govern- 
ment and Business, Labor): Man, 35. Now at Eastern state college; wishes post 
at university, preferably Northeast, Midwest, or Pacific Coast. Combination of 
teaching and research. g years’ teaching experience, 5 years’ high-level U. S. 
Government research and administration. Extensive foreign travel, many 
publications. Fellow, Royal Economic Society. Who's Who in American Edu- 
cation, etc. A 3566 

Economics and Business Administration: 31, married. M.B.A. (Chicago) and 2 
years’ graduate work in economics (Iowa State), 3 years’ teaching — 

3507 

Economics or Economics and Sociology (Consumer Economics, Economic and 
Social Movements, International Economic Problems—War, Economic and Social 
Progress, Social Security, Money and Banking, Public Finance, Social Science, 
Theory. Also courses in Sociology with Marriage and the Family as a specialty): 
Man, 48, married. Ph.D. Illinois, with minor in Philosophy. 18 years’ college 
teaching experience, 7 years’ industrial experience, 5 years’ marriage counseling 
with emphasis on premarital counseling, and 1 year of social work. A 3568 

Economics, Public Finance, Transportation and Public Utilities: Man, 39, married. 
Ph.D. 7 years’ teaching experience; 4 years federal and state administrative 
experience; 2 years’ business experience. Extensive list of publications. 3 
years’ travel abroad. Now employed state university. Desires permanent 
change of location, teaching and/or engaging in research. Will consider depart- 
mental head. A 3569 

Education: Man, married, 1 daughter. Ph.D. (Secondary Education, Educational 
Psychology, Guidance, and Personnel), Experience on secondary and college 
levels, including principalship, dean of boys, examiner, supervision of teacher 
education program and placement. Publications. U.S.A. in W.W.I., A.A.U.P., 
Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa. Excellent references. Available June or 
September, 1950. A 3570 

Education: Man, 31, married. Wife has Ed.M. in English, and college and high 
school experience. Have B.S. in Ed., Ed.M., Ed.D. to be completed this summer. 
Veteran. 2 years’ industrial experience, 5 years’ business experience, 3 years’ 
guidance and counseling experience, 1 year teaching college social studies, 4 
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years’ teaching high-school social studies. Teaching specialty—preparation of 
college and high-school social studies teachers. Can also teach Comparative 
Education Curriculum, Contemporary Problems, Social Studies Methods, 
American and Modern European istory. Kappa Delta Pi and Sigma Upsilon. 
5 fellowships. Available September, 1950. A 
Education, Administration, Social Sciences: Man, 45, with family. A.M., 
Brown; Ed.M., Harvard; Ph.D., near completion. Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta 
Kappa. Several years’ successful business experience; 14 years’ secondary 
school teaching, including 3 Lp ee associate professor with 5 years in 
three outstanding universities and a teachers college. Wide range teaching sub- 
jects. Listed in Leaders in American Education. Desires position in college or 
university as teacher with appropriate rank or with administrative responsibility. 
Excellent references. Available June, 1950, or after. A 3572 


Education, Educational Psychology, Sociology, Bible: Man, 35, married, no 
children. Ed.M., completed course work for Ed.D., University of Cincinnati. 
Phi Delta Kappa, veteran. Experience: student teaching, prefer junior college. 
rae June, 1950. Paul R. McNeely, 2830 Stanton Avenue, Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio. 

Education (Guidance, Psychology, Personnel Services—Coordinator, Teacher, 
Director): Mature man, married, family. B.S.E., M.S., completing D.Ed. in 
Guidance and Education. Now director of a Student Affairs Office. Back- 
ground in education, technical training, personnel work, mental hygiene, and 
vocational counseling. Excellent recommendations. Listed in Who's Who in 
American Education, Professional Counselor National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Kappa Delta Pi, and Psi Chi. No preference. Available fall, 1950. 

A 3573 

Education (Secondary) or Social Science: Man, 34, married, 2 children. Complete 
requirements for M.A. in August, 1950. No teaching experience. Can teach a 
combination of Economics, Education, Social Sciences, and History. Desires 
position with a junior college or a four-year liberal arts college. Available after 
September 1, 1950. Veteran of World War II. Write: Petro A. Coumaris, 
Box 124, University, Alabama. 


Electrical-Agricultural Engineerin , Physics, Soils: Man, 39, married, 4 children, 
Protestant. B.Sc., M.Sc., Ag.E., State College of Washington. Worked on 
Ph.D., Iowa State College. Licensed to practice professional engineering by 
examinations (Oregon, Agricultural Engineering, 1939); (Washington, Electrical 
Engineering, 1946); (Idaho, 1950, pending); (California, 1950, pending). Tau 
Beta Pi, Alpha Kappa Lambda. Who's Who, etc. Many publications of which 
the most recent is “Cost Report of the Construction of the Parker-Pilot Knob 161 
KV .Transmission Line.” Desires connection as a professor, department 
head, dean of engineering, etc., in a college or university, or research engineer in a 
business, government, or industry, at a salary of about $5000 a year. Avail- 
able December 31, 1950. A 3574 

Engineering: Civil engineer with background of varied experience in designing, 
construction, and contracting plus 6 years of university teaching. Age 66. Would 
like to teach engineering drawing, descriptive geometry, and surveying. Active 
and in good health. Junior college or institute preferred. A 3575 


Engineering; Registered Professional Engineer (Petroleum): Man, 36, married. 
M.S., Cal-Tech, doctoral condidate. Approximately 6 years’ college teaching 
experience (including 2 years as department head); 7 years’ experience in industry 
as a supervisor, mining, and petroleum engineer and foreign service as a geologist. 
Member leading professional societies; listed in Marquis’ Who's Who on the Pacific 
Coast; author of publications. Teaching interests in the geological sciences and 
petroleum engineering (drilling and production). Invites correspondence re- 

arding position as professor or associate professor. Available after June 17. 
oem salary $4500. A 3576 
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Engineering: M.S. in Mathematics and Physics; B.S. in M.E. Structures option; 
B.S. in Dicdlen 6 years’ teaching experience in applied mechanics (statics 
and dynamics), strength of materials, thermodynamics, hydraulics, refrigeration, 
mathematics, and physics. 3 years with major airplane company in stress analy. 
sis unit and in mechanical equipment unit. Desire teaching fundamental engi- 
neering courses in a progressive college or university. Present rank associate 
professor. Prefer Western States, Texas, or Florida. Please write for outline of 
education and experiences. A 3577 


Engineering (Aeronautical, Applied Mechanics, Mechanical): Man, 32, married, 1 
child. B.S.; M.S., Harvard Graduate School of Engineering. 4 years of teaching 
experience (3 years at present level of associate professor) and 6 years of engineer- 
ing employment in industry, including supervisory and executive activities. 
Now teaching junior, senior, and graduate level aeronautical courses at leading 
university and working on research project sponsored by National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. Also experienced in design and installation of lab- 
oratory facilities. Would like position affording graduate teaching where research 
activities are fully encouraged, but would also consider utilization of administra- 
tive abilities. Available fall, 1950. A 3578 


Engineering (Civil): Man, 36, married, children. Registered engineer; member of 
leading professional societies; listed in American Men of Science and Who's Who 
in Engineering. Practical, research, college, and undergraduate and graduate 
university experience. Now teaching structural engineering as associate pro- 
fessor in state university. Invites correspondence regarding permanent position 
as a professor, associate professor, or department head beginning preferably 
September, 1950 or 1951. A 3579 

English: Youngman. M.A.; some work on Ph.D.; now teaching in high-ranking 
junior college. Desires post in four-year college. A 3580 

English: Man, 31, single. B.A., M.A. Will complete Ph.D. degree in English 
Literature in August or early fall from Middle Western state university. 7 
years’ successful university teaching of Creative Writing, Modern Drama, Surve 
of English Literature and Criticism, and Contemporary American and Britis 
Literature. Prefer a college or university in East, near New York, or West 
Coast. Available fall, 1950. A 3581 


English: Man, 30, married, 1 child. M.A. with 2 years’ part-time graduate study 
toward Ph.D. 4 years’ teaching on college level. American literature, com- 
position, linguistics. Also German grammar, modern German fiction and 
scientific German. Desire college or junior college teaching. Available fall, 
1950. A 3582 


English: Woman, 27, single. Now teaching English and world literature in 
accredited college; wants position with chance for advancement in good small 
college or university. M.A., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. pending 
(1951). More than 6 years’ teaching experience, including 4 years in present 
position. Courses taught: surveys in English literature and humanities, 
freshman and sophomore composition, Elizabethan literature. Special interest: 
metaphysical poetry. Also qualified to teach courses in history of the English 
language, seventeenth and eighteenth century literature. Available July, 1950. 

3584 

English: Woman, 30. A.M.; Ph.D. from Eastern universities. Experience: 1 
year of high school, 6 years of college teaching. Freshman and sophomore sur- 
veys. Three articles published: Renaissance and modern fields. Excellent 
references. Available il, 1950 or 1951. A 3585 


English: Man, 38, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. 12 years of uni- 
versity and college teaching experience. Wide travel. Some publications. 
A 3586 
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English: Woman, 35. Ph.D., Columbia University. 7 years’ teaching experience 
on college level. Publications, including a book, in the Renaissance field. Avail- 
able June or September, 1950. A 3587 


English: Man, 26, single. M.A., Columbia. Course work completed for Ph.D. 
Major field: Victorian. 4 years’ college teaching, 2 years’ high school. Subjects: 
English literature survey, world literature survey, composition, remedial reading, 
English to foreign-born students. References. Available September, 1950. 

A 3588 

English: Man, 31, married. Ph.D., Wisconsin. 10 years’ college teaching. 
Desires position in college or junior college in Greater New York metropolitan 
area. Taught or teaching: American Literature; European Literature; 
Modern Novel; Modern Drama; Great Books. Experienced in play directing. 
Publications. Available fall, 1950. A 3589 


English: Man, 26, single. B.A. and M.A., University of Pennsylvania; substantial 
work toward Ph.D. at same institution. Also § years of piano instruction at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory with courses in harmony, ear training, history of 
music, and form and analysis. Experience: 11/3 years of high-school teaching 
in English and history; 4 years of teaching on the college level. Also a music 
critic for daily newspaper. Desires position as assistant professor in a college or 
university in the Middle Atlantic States or in New England. Available Sep- 
tember, 1950. A 3590 

English or Comparative Literature: Man, 26. Harvard M.A. Academic awards 
» road ta college and university career. 4 years’ teaching experience in larger 
university. Tenure regulations prevent continuation in present aro 

3591 

English and Comparative Literature: Man, 31, married. 3 years’ university 
teaching experience and 2 years’ lecturing wit U.S. Army Information-Educa- 
tion Service. Completing doctoral dissertation on Anglo-Russian literary rela- 
tions, eastern university. Fields: American literature, Restoration, Russian 
literature. Experience in editing. Author of stories, poetry, reviews. Avail- 
able September, 1950. A 3592 

English, Humanities: Man, married. Ph.D., English, 4 years’ instructor Big 
Nine university, Modern Literature, Criticism. Now assistant professor Art 
same university, teaching Aesthetic Theory, Criticism of Art and Literature. 
Desires Humanities position or English Department with broad cultural interest. 
Puolications in English criticism. Excellent references. A 3593 

English, Literature and Composition: Woman. A.B. (church college), M.A. 
(state university), 2 yearson Ph.D. Travel abroad, study at Oxford University. 
Major field: Nineteenth Century and Freshman English. Teaching experience 
in Novel, Nineteenth Century, World Literature, American Literature, Advanced 
Composition, Introduction to Literature, Fiction, Essay, Modern Drama. 
Desires position in coeducational college where emphasis is on good teaching. 
Available now. A 3594 

English and Speech: Man with four degrees; good teacher, excellent organizer; 
can handle courses in literature, writing, speaking. Available June 15. A 3595 

Far East, Political Science (Chinese Ideas, Government, Far Eastern International 
Relations, Chinese Language): Man, 32, married. B.A., Yenching, China, 
1941; M.A., University of Washington, 1942; M.A. and Ph.D., Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1944. 2 years’ teaching in China as assistant professor. 2 years’ experi- 
ence in Chinese foreign service. Available fall, 1950. A 3596 


French: Veteran, 39, single, widely travelled, 7 years’ residence in Europe; Docteur 
de l’Université de Paris (1949), with 8 years’ teaching experience in U.S. At 
present assistant professor of French and history of music in Eastern college. 
Seeks position with greater opportunity to integrate teaching of languages and 
the fine arts. A 3597 
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French: Veteran, 32, single. Docteur de l’Université de Paris. 6 years’ teaching 
experience. 4 years’ officer in various branches of Army Intelligence during the 
war. At present educational adviser with the U. S. Occupational Forces in 
Germany. Present salary: $6000. Salary and rank expected: $4800, Assist- 
ant Professor. Available June, 1950. A 3598 


French: 38, unmarried. Ph.D., Bryn Mawr; foreign study; 9 years’ experience 
teaching French, some Spanish in American colleges. At present assistant pro- 
fessor, French, Eastern university. Desires position, preferably in the East. 
Available fall, 1950 or 1951. A 3599 


French and Italian: B.S. and M.A., now working on Ph.D. Desires position with 
rank of instructor. 1 year’s previous experience. Excellent recommendations. 
Minor in Speech. A 3600 

French (Spanish): Man, Sorbonne Doctorate, native American, French extraction, 

rfectly bilingual. 20 years’ experience at all levels, travel and publications. 
xperience as chairman of large college department. Now professor in fine 
Eastern college, seeks professional advancement. A 3601 


French (Spanish): Man, 46, married, 2 children. M.A. 3 years’ residence in 
France. Travel and study in Mexico; work toward doctorate; head of depart- 
ment in boys school. Desires college position. Available after June, re™ 

A 3602 

Geology, Geography: Man, 49. Ph.D. Experienced teacher, director of various 
research projects, listed in American Men of Science and Int. Who's Who, exten- 
sive travels in Europe, Asia, Middle America, various languages, author of books, 
professional monographs and articles, excellent references, invites correspondence 
regarding position as professor or associate professor. A 3603 


German: Man, married, native German, American citizen. LL.D. from German 
university, 7 years’ successful teaching in the U. S., all courses in German language 
and literature, including scientific German; foreign travel; excellent references. 
Interested in permanent post; available summer or fall, 1950. A 3604 


German: Man, 48, German-born American citizen. “Security clear,” with O.S.S. 
during the war. Ph.D. and equivalent of M.A. from German university; 10 
years’ successful teaching at U. S. universities; also holds junior college teaching 
credential. All courses in German language and literature, including scientific 
German, drama, and lyrics. Author of plays, verse, and essays. Extended 
foreign travel; excellent references. A 3605 


German (German Modern Literature and Philosophy): Dr.Phil., P.E.N. Club, 
Authors League, European background, author of German books (Goethe, Berg- 
son, Husserl, Poetry), world travels, excellent references, wants full or associate 
professorship with opportunity for German teaching and editing. A 3606 


German and Russian: Recently arrived from Europe, graduate of Moscow Univer- 
sity before revolution, with many years’ college experience. Seeks position as 
teacher of German or Russian or both. Address: Julius Smits, c/o Major 
Randall-Mills, Old Lyme, Connecticut. 


Government (American, European, International) and Related Subjects: Man, 49, 
married. D.J. and LL.B. European law practice. Teaching experience at 
Princeton andin Pennsylvania. 4'/:-year government service overseas in civilian 
capacity. Versatile public speaker, publications, seeks appointment in Wash- 
ington or commuting distance. A 3607 


Health Education: Man. B.A., M.Sc., University of Minnesota in Preventive 
Medicine and Public Health; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University, in Health 
Education and Hygiene. West Indian by birth; naturalized United States 
citizen. College teaching experience; published several articles in leading 
educational and scientific journals. Member of Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta 
Pi, A.A.U.P., and A.A.A.S.; Fellow of American Public Health Association and 
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American Geographical Society. Listed in Who's Who in American Education, 
Leaders in Education, etc. Seeks teaching or administrative position in the 
North, East, or West. A 3608 
History: Harvard Ph.D. 46, married. 12 years’ experience in college teaching. 
Completing a book in Colonial History. Desires a position in a liberal arts 
college or university beginning June or September, 1950. Complete file including 
confidential recommendations available on request. A 3609 


History: Man, married, 2 children. A.B., magna cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa; 
Ph.D. in history; fields of teaching, European and English history. Publica. 
tions. g years of experience. Desires increased salary and reasonable oppor- 
tunity for writing and intellectual growth. A 3610 


History: Man, 29, married. M.A. (History) Harvard; requirements completed 
for Ph.D., Harvard, by June, 1950. Phi Beta Kappa; major interest in Latin 
American History; Social Science Research Council Fellowship in Mexico 1948- 
49. Limited teaching experience in Latin American and United States History. 
Desires teaching position. Available June, 1950. A 3611 


History: Woman. Ph.D. in modern European history. Phi Beta Kappa. 8 
years of college teaching of both men and women. Research experience in the 
government. Now assistant professor. Desires position in liberal arts college 
or university. Available September, 1950. A 3612 


History: Man, 30, married. Military service. A.B. summa cum laude, A.M., 
Ph.D. eastern universities. 2 years’ successful teaching experience at Middle 
Western nonsectarian liberal arts college with a Phi Beta Kappa chapter. Pro- 
moted to assistant professor after first year. Specialty: American social and 
intellectual history. Have also taught medieval and modern European and 
Latin American history. Research program projected; one article published. 
Desires position in college or university of comparable or better grade where 
lighter teaching load will allow more time for intellectual development and for 
research. A 3613 


History: Man, 28, married, veteran. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. (Boston University, all 
requirements completed except dissertation). Teaching experience: 2 years 
and summer session. Major field: American, Courses taught: American, 
European, English, Latin American, Contemporary Affairs. Full details and 
confidential references on request. Available fall, 1950. Telephone or tele- 

~y collect: J. Daniel Loubert, 194'/2 Buena Vista Avenue, Yonkers 2, New 
ork. 

History: Man, mature, married. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. Specialist in modern 
European history. Important publications. Successful and broad teaching and 
administrative experience. Seeking responsible position in well-established 
college or university. Available June, 1950. A 3614 

History, Economics, Geology, Botany: Man, veteran, Army and Merchant 
Marine. B.A.; postgraduate work Purdue University, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Geneva College. Major in social studies, industrial arts; minor in 
education. 5 years’ teaching experience. Desires a teaching position in a junior 
college. A 3615 

History, Government: Man, 50, widower, with grown family. A.B.; A.M., 
Columbia; Ph.D., Fordham, and equivalent A.M. in Literature at Harvard; 
wishes secondary school headship or university appointment. 36 hours in 
Education. Ranks of assistant and associate allanine. Excellent lecturer. 
U. S. Army veteran, World War II. Publications: 3 books, a hundred articles. 
Wishes permanence not available under present setup. Able to meet public. 
Desires municipal location; travel anywhere. A 361 

History and Government: Paul J. Scheips, Mt. Auburn Road, R.R. 12, Box 542, 
Evansville, Indiana, 35, married. A.B., M.A. Fields: U. S. history and 
government, including diplomatic history and relations; and Latin American 
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history. Public-school teaching experience in the United States and Puerto 
Rico; several years’ experience in college teaching. Training and administrative 
experience in field services of Federal agencies. Desires college orjuniversity 
teaching and/or research position, position with state historical society, with re- 
search library, government agency, or research foundation. Interested in inter- 
national educational relations. Good recommendations. Available upon short 
notice. 


History and International Relations: Man, married. Ph.D. Now employed as 
area adviser by a government agency, desires return to academic field. Widely 
travelled in U. S. and abroad, practiced speaker, experienced teacher—1o years. 
Degrees from Indiana and Georgetown universities. Specialties: American and 
European Diplomatic History, Far East, Russia, International Relations, with 
considerable work in political science. To be included in next edition of Who's 
Who in America and Who Knows—and What. Veteran. Prefers East, Southeast, 
and Middle West. Available summer or fall, 1950. A 3617 


History, Library, Administration: Man, 44, Ph.D., Washington University. 12 
years’ experience as history teacher, Director of Libraries, and Dean. Health, 
good; excellent references; immediately available. A 3618 


History or Social Sciences: Man, 37, married. Ph.D., 1942 in History from Mid- 
western state university. 7 years’ teaching experience, 3 years’ military service. 
Major in American History but have taught European and English history, 
government, and economics. Book length MS scheduled for publication early in 
1951. A 3619 

History or Social Science or Greek or Philosophy: Man, married. B.A., M.A., 
Greek history, Occidental College; Ph.D. candidate. Presently writing History 
of the Cyclades, native Hellen. Teacher of Hellenic, Hellenistic, Medieval, Clas- 
sical, Man and Civilization, Russia, Byzantine, Greek, and tennis instructor. 
Recently with Arizona State College, University of Southern California, and Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Also educational missionary in the Far East. Desires 
position, available in June, 1950. A 3620 


History and Spanish: Man, 27, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
3 years’ teaching —_——, 1 year in college Spanish, 2 years in history and 
political science. Phi Alpha Theta, Phi Sigma Iota. Excellent recommenda- 
tions. Prefer East, Middle West, or Southeast. Available fall, 1950. A 3621 


Home Economics: Master’s degree. Experience and educational preparation for 
all subjects. Available summer, 1950. A 3622 


Industrial Education: Mature, married man, excellent health, veteran, no physi- 
cal handicap. B.S., M.S., 5 years’ successful teaching in large university, in- 
cluding special methods, shop organization and management, trade analysis, 
course and curriculum building, supervision thesis writing, in-service teacher 
training and cadet teachers, broad ability in arts and crafts; 4 years as teacher 
trainer War Production Training; 7 years’ secondary school experience; 2 years’ 
apprentice trade school, 1 year Field Director, American Red Cross, Armed 
Forces; 11/2 years’ vocation-education adviser, Veterans Administration, P-4 
civil service rating by examination; over 10 years’ trade and industrial experi- 
ence; served regular apprenticeship; Smith-Hughes qualifications; member 
professional societies; contributor to publications; excellent references; clear 
record; well able to establish department or fit into one already set up. Avail- 
able for connection with progressive institution on or about September 1, 1950. 

A 3623 

Industrial Relations: Prospective summer Ph.D. Interested in teaching Person- 
nel Management and related subjects in School of Commerce or Business. Prefer 
Midwest or West Coast. § years’ college teaching in the field plus 15 years’ 
valuable business experience. Opportunity for research desired. A 3624 
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International Relations or History: Ph.D., University of Chicago. Excellent 
diplomatic and teaching experience. International Politics, International Law, 
Diplomatic, and other History. Fall, 1950. A 3625 


Italian: Native man, 38, single. Graduated in Law. Several years of experience 
in Italian universities. Excellent references, numerous publications. A 3626 


Journalism: Woman, 36. Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University; additional course work and specialized 
professional training. Who's Who in America; Theta Sigma Phi. 10 years’ 

rofessional experience, including magazine, newspaper, book editing, and free 
ance writing. 4 years’ successful college teaching. Present rank, associate 
professor. Available August, 1950. A 3627 


Languages: Mature woman, single. Ph.D. magna cum laude. American, Ger- 
man, French university studies and degrees; wants to teach French, German, be- 
ginning Italian and Spanish, Latin, in small college. Available for summer 
term. A 3628 


Languages, French, Spanish, Greek, Turkish: Man, married. M.A., candidate 
for Ph.D. Linguist; 15 years’ experience in undergraduate courses; also court 
interpreter and translator since the age of 13. Experience in collegiate wrestling 
and football line coaching. Studied abroad; member of Philological Club; 
recently selected for listing in Who's Who in the South and Southwest. Interested 
in teaching languages. Available September, 1950. A 3629 

Languages (Slavic, Romance, German and Sino-Japanese): Man with European 
background, now in U.S. Taught at Oriental Institute in Prague and School of 
Languages in London. Desires position in a college or university. A 3630 


Law or Business Law: Man, 38, married,1 son. A.B., University, North Carolina; 
LL.B., Harvard Law School. Now practicing attorney and part-time instructor 
in Business Law in university. Prefer full-time teaching position in Law School 
or School of Business Administration. A 3631 


Law and/or Business Administration: Man, married. A.B., J.D., University of 
Michigan. Emphasis on law and labor relations. Excellent experience in trust, 
criminal, and general law practice. 7 years’ broad practical experience in labor 
relations, personnel department of nation-wide corporation. Can arrange to 
move on short notice. A 3632 

Mathematics: Man, 44, single. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. 9 years of experience 
in college and university teaching of mathematics, largely at undergraduate level. 
Desires to locate in warm dry climate in extreme Southwest. Available fall, 


1950. A 3633 
Mathematics: M.A. Young, married, dependable. Would like college or junior 
college position. A 3634 


Mathematics: Man, 48, married. B.A., completed residence toward M.A., Wil- 
liams College. 19 years’ preparatory school mathematics, 4 years’ Navy, 3 
years’ assistant professor at Veterans’ college in Massachusetts. Desires posi- 
tion in college or junior college. Available September, 1950. A 3635 


Mathematics: Man, 39, single, veteran. M.A.in Guidance; M.S. in Mathematics 
with some additional work in subject. Pi Mu Epsilon. 4 years’ experience in 
business. 5 years at high school and university level teaching oun and 
mathematics, respectively. Best of references. Desires junior college or small 
college position where emphasis is placed on excellent teaching. Available on 
short notice. A 3636 


Mathematics: Woman, 32. M.A. Experienced in teaching mathematics from 
high school algebra through differential calculus for veteran engineers. Also 3 
years of actuarial experience. At present college instructor in mathematics and 
physics. Want all-mathematics position. Available June, 1950. A 3637 
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Mathematics: Man, 34, married, 1 child, ex-GI. Ph.D. 5 years’ teaching, 
undergraduate and graduate courses. Research published in mathematical 


journals. Strong recommendations. Available now. A 3690 
Mathematics: Man, 32, married, 1 child, Protestant. M.A. Desires a position 
in the Middle West. Available for summer or fall. A 3638 


Mathematics or Astronomy: Man with Ph.D., Harvard, and 16 years’ teaching 
experience. Listed in American Men of Science, Who's Who in Education, and 
Who Knows—and What. Has made contributions in both the fields of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and desires position in university giving some emphasis 
to research. Good credentials. A 3639 


Mathematics or Physics: Man, 35, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 10 years of col- 
lege teaching and 6 years of industrial experience. Desires a teaching position in 
mathematics or physics, preferably utilizing to advantage fairly broad industrial 
and technical background as a means of adding content to various phases of 
teaching and as a source of topics for research. A 3640 


Modern Languages (French and Spanish): Man, married, 2 children. Ph.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 6 years’ high school, 20 years’ college experience 
(liberal arts, engineering, state teachers colleges). Taught in Army educational 
program during the war. Also administrative experience as assistant to dean of 
instruction. Author of articles and textbooks. Study and travel in Europe and 
South America. Good references. Also interested in teaching in summer —— 

3041 

Modern Languages (French, Russian, Elementary German): Widow, 42. Native 
fluency in French and Russian. A.B. in Russian; Licence-és-Lettres from the 
University of Lyons, France, in both Russian and French. Expects Ph.D. in 
Russian in 1951. 15 years’ teaching experience in France and U.S.A. Available 
now. A 3642 

Music: Man, 31, married. B.Mus.Ed., M.A., matriculated for Ed.D. Now 
finishing degree work at large Eastern university. Choral director and baritone 
soloist. Over 6 years’ professional and educational experience, including 2 
years of college teaching. Specialties: choral directing, teaching of voice, music 
literature. Prepared to teach music history, theory, conducting. Available 
September, 1950. A 3643 

Music: Man, 47, married. Associate, Royal College of Organists, England; 
Licentiate, Royal Academy of Music, England; Mus.Bac., Mus.Doc., University 
of Toronto, Canada. Wide experience as organist, conductor choral and orches- 
tral, teaching musicology and theory at university level. Last 2 years in U.S.A. 
at prominent university liberal arts college, as assistant professor. Desires 
appointment as department head or professor. A 3644 


Music: Man, 36, married, 3 children. Master of Music, University of Nebraska; 
additional study, beginning Ph.D., University of lowa. Special interest and 
training, strings and orchestra; performing experience in chamber music and 
orchestra. Present position, associate professor of music, teaching violin, viola, 
and cello; director of college band and college-community symphony orchestra. 
Seeking advancement; position desired in college or university, interested in 
building up the instrumental music department. A 3645 

Music: Woman. B.Mus., M.A., Ph.D. 15 years’ experience in college and uni- 
versity work. Special interests: Theory, Music History, and Music Literature; 
experience in choral conducting, teaching piano; has worked in close connection 
with art departments and has participated in general humanities courses. De- 
sires position as head of a music department or a professorship in Theory. Em- 

loyed at present in an Eastern college. Prefers Southwest location. Available 
ay 1950. A 3647 

Music: Man, married. B.Mus., M.Mus., large Eastern university, in theory and 

composition, contemporary and traditional techniques. Considerable conduct- 
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ing and chamber music experience. Present position in theory and history Mid. 
western university. Desire Northeast or West. Available summer and/or fall, 
1950. A 364% 
Music and Music Education: Man, 34. B.A., M.A., Professional Diploma and ; 
year toward a doctor’s in music. 3 years’ experience in teaching and supervision 
in public schools; 6 years’ U. S. Army as Combat Engineer Officer; 4 years’ 
college teaching, last 2 in West Coast state college. Now teaching musicianship 
class, piano, music history, music literature, music education courses, and super- 
vision of student teachers. Chairman of State Music Education Committee; 
articles for magazines; member of Phi Mu Alpha, M.E.N.C., A.A.U.P. Married 
to concert violinist who will share her talent with college and community. De- 
sires position in college or university with majority of teaching in Music Educa- 
tion. Available after Summer Session 1950. A 3649 
Philosophy: Man, middle aged, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Doctor of Law, long 
teaching experience in American and European institutions. American citizen. 
Author of numerous books and essays. Experienced in academic administra- 
tion. Listed in Who's Who in Education, Who's Who in the East, Who's Who in 


Philosophy. Available fall, 1950. A 3549 
Philosophy and Psychology: Man, 40, married. M.A. and doctoral residence. 10 
years’ teaching experience. Available June 1, 1950. A 3650 


Philosophy, Psychology, etc.: Man, 48, married, 1 child. A.B., M.A., Ed.D. 
Work for Ph.D. complete except for thesis. 14 years’ in secondary schoo! (In- 
structor in English) and 10 years in college, university teaching in Philosophy: 
Ethics (major), Logic, Introduction, History of, Philosophy of Education, etc.; 
in Psychology: Social, Abnormal, Child, General, Personality, Educational, 
Social Pathology, etc. Wide background and teaching also in European History, 
Sociology, Political Science. Interested in change in September, 1950. A 3651 


Philosophy and Social Sciences og — Social Philosophy, Social-Economic 
History, Political Economy): Ph.D. Experienced lecturer; business experience; 
extensive foreign travels; desires teaching position in a university or college. 

A 3652 

Physiological Psychology: Man, 28, married, 1 child. A.B. in Biological Sciences, 
M.Ed. in Counseling August, 1950. 14 months’ medical and bacteriological lab 
experience; 1 year high-school science instruction; 2 years’ assistant professor 
of Physiology, teaching Human Anatomy and Physiology, Cat Anatomy, Kinesi- 
ology, Advanced Human Physiology, Clinical Neurology; in a western agricul- 
tural college. Qualified to teach General Psychology, Physiological Psychology, 
Mental Hygiene and/or counseling. Desires position with opportunity for origi- 
nal work related to the curriculum and opportunity for advancement. A 3653 


Physicist: M.A., married, considerable successful teaching experience with engi- 
neers and arts students. Available due to closing of junior college. A 3654 


Political Science: Man, 41, married. J.D. (leading American law school), Ph.D. 
Major interests: Public Law, Public Administration, Federal-State-Local Gov- 
ernment. Has taught political theory and world politics. Successful teaching 
with high rating from both students and dean. Experience in research as Assist- 
ant Director, Bureau of Public Administration and Associate Director, Institute 
of Government. Publications. Experience with adult education in fields. Ac- 
tive in professional and civic affairs. Wide experience in public speaking. De- 
sires professional advancement and salary increase. Now associate professor. 
Desires professorship and/or chairmanship of department, with salary in excess 
of $5000. A 3655 

Physics: Man, 29, married. M.S., some advance work completed. 4 years’ 
experience in electronics, 2 years’ teaching in a large Midwestern institution. 7 
patents, 1 paper. Available fall, 1950. . A 3656 


Political Science: Man, 57, married. L1..B., LL.M.; A.B. in Government, 1950. 
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ee years’ varied experience in business law, politics, army, military government. 
xtensive travel, public speaking. Desires instructorship in political science and 
administrative and counseling work, preferably in South or West. Available 
June, 1950. A 3657 
Political Science: Man, 53, single. J.D., Ph.D. (minor Economics) International 
Law and Relations, Constitutional Law, U. S. and Comparative Government, 9 
years’ teaching practice. Former journalist. Publications. Widely travelled. 
Foreign languages. Available summer or fall. A 3658 


Political Science: Man, 36, married. M.A., doctoral thesis in process, University 
of Minnesota. 4 years’ university teaching (combined 2 years with writing 
and editing research bulletin), 1 year government economist, 7 years’ private 
industry. Teaching introductory courses, politics, government regulation of 
economy. Capacities i in public in administration, comparative government. 
Seeking permanent location. Available June, 1951. A 3691 


Political Science (American Government and Political Parties): Single, 26, Protes- 
tant. B.A., Syracuse University, Maxwell School of Citizenship June, 1950. 
Desires position in college or junior college in area where can work on M.A 
Political Parties and informal governance. Veteran holding university pm bang 
ship. Excellent references. A 3659 


Political Science (man) and History and French (wife): Couple, teaching i in insti- 
tutions separated geographically, wish to teach in same college or university. 
Wife would consider part-time position. Man, 46, B.A., LL.B., M.A. World 
War II veteran. Subjects taught: Government, international | Law and Rela. 
tions, Wife 37, M.A., candidate for Ph.D., foreign study, 8 years’ teaching ex- 

rience of French language and literature; "also uropean and Russian History. 
Both widely travelled. Available fall, 1950. A 3660 


Political Science, Business Law: Man, 24, single. B.S. in Economics, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Faculty Scholar, U. of P. Law School, 
LL.B., 1949. M.A. in Political Science to be conferred June, 1950. Some prac- 
tical legal experience, Wishes to teach Political Science and/or Business 
Can also teach elementary Economics. Excellent references. Asamate Fess, 
1950. 3661 


Political Science, History: Man, 39, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Department 
head. Broad experience. 1 book and numerous articles in field of American 
overnment. Leaders in Education; Who's Who in American Education; etc. 
alary requirement, about $4500. A 3662 


Political Science (Political Theory, Fundamentals of Political Science, Comparative 
Government, International Relations, Russian and German Government and 
History, Problems of Contem rary Civilization): Man, 41, married, 1 child. 

-D. and Ph.D. 10 years of college ery research, government service. 
road international experience. my ks and numerous articles. Textbook in 
peepegeten. Listed in Who pam A What. Now associate professor in 
ew England college, desires professional advancement, preferably position in 
university or college in or near large city. A 3663 


Psychologist: Experienced professor, department head, and director of public rela- 
tions, Scientifically orientated. Ph.D. Available for teaching and/or ad- 
ministrative position. A 3664 


Psychology: Man, married, B.A., M.A., Ph.D, Over 15 years’ successful teaching 
experience with major interests in Clinical, Dynamic, Industrial, Abnormal 
Psychology, Personality Development, and Counseling. Has also taught with 
success courses in Chi hild, Adolescent, Applied, Experimental, and Social Psy- 
cholagy. Successful practice in clinical psychology and counseling the past 7 
years, working closely with psychiatrists. Consultant for private and state 
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mental hospitals. Administrative experience. Qualified for university or 
private clinic. Has unusual record of applying psychology to student problems, 
clinical situations, and testing and counseling projects in bee and industry. 
References supplied. Available for interviews. Member of § professional 
associations, 3 in psychology. A 3665 


Psychology: Woman. A.B., M.S. in Psychology, some work completed toward 
h.D. Now engaged in teaching on college level, have taught General, Educa- 
tional, Child, Adolescent, Applied and Experimental Psychology, Sociology, and 
Educational Tests and Measurements. Sees taught very successfully many 
teachers and nurses for certification in Extension work as well. Research work 
in Child Psychology with excellent background in Vocational Guidance and 
Psychometrics. Interested in college teaching or Guidance work. A 3666 


Psychology: Man, 47. Ph.D.; Fellow, A.P.A.; E.P.A.; American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; Chi Beta Phi (honorary member); experience in 
teaching and research; travel and publications. Now professor at state liberal 
arts college; desires change for professional advancement. A 3667 


Psychology and/or Education: man, 39 married, 1 child. All course work 
toward Ph.D. completed. 2 years’ teaching experience in small college; con- 
siderable secondary school work. A 3668 


Psychology, Guidance: Man, 32, married. B.A., Swarthmore College and M.A., 
University of Pennsylvania. Psychology major with supporting work in Eng- 
lish, history, education. Work in industry and military service total 5 years. A 
year of high-school teaching and 3 years of teaching psychology in accredited 
colleges. 2 years as director of testing and guidance cae in a college of 1100. 
Member of A.P.A., N.V.G.A., and A.A.U.P. Research publication. Present 
rank assistant professor. Some study beyond the M.A. at Harvard University. 
Desires position teaching psychology and/or student counseling responsibility in 
a coeducational college with midsummer months free. Available summer or fall, 
1950. Can furnish suitable references. Need salary $3500 for a teaching year 
indicated. A 3669 


Psychology, Student Personnel, and Counseling: Woman. M.A.; Professional 
Diploma “Director of Counseling”; doctoral work completed except presenting 
dissertation. Member A.P.A.; clinical training and experience; also social work; 
teamwork with psychiatrists, psychometrists, and social workers. College 
teaching in Abnormal, Mental Hygiene, Family Relations, and Principles and 
Techniques of Counseling. Use Rorschach and projective techniques. Suc- 
cessful in individual interview therapy, play therapy, group therapy, case work, 
community organization. Specially interested in college with community pro- 
gram in Mental Health. Interested only in one- or two-year appointment. ‘ 

A 3670 

Psychology and/or Education: Man, 34, married, 1 child. Honor and profes- 
sional societies. Ph.D. (Columbia). 6 years in guidance and education of handi- 
capped children. 2 years in guidance center, now vocational psychologist in 
community agency. Some college teaching. Desires position teaching guidance 
and education or as college counselor. A 3671 


Retailing, Salesmanship, Marketing: Man, 26, married, no children. B.S. in Dis- 
tributive Education, M.A. in Retailing and Distributive Education, New York 
University. Now Instructor in Marketing at Western college, filling position of 
assistant professor on leave-of-absence. Teaching Sales Administration, Retail 
Store Display, and Principles of Retailing, Marketing, and Salesmanship. 
Supervising sales clinic and cooperative retail store display student practice 
work. Organizer of Student Marketing Society. 2 years’ selling experience. 
Veteran. Member: American Marketing Association, A.A.U.P. Widely 
travelled. Objectives: (1) continuous improvement in practical teaching; (2) 
graduate study toward Ph.D. A 3672 
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Russian, German and French Languages and Literature: Woman. B.A. and 
M.A., Ohio State University. Far advanced towards Ph.D. at Columbia. 
Studies in Germany and in France. Numerous publications. 19 years’ teaching 
experience in the United States and in Europe. Available September, 1950. . 

A 3673 

Russian History, Government, and Economics: Man, 44, married, European back- 
ground. Ph.D., academic honors. 15 years’ college teaching, 3 in this country. 
Books, articles, lectures, and broadcasts on Russia; a new book on Russia’s 
foreign policy in preparation. Travels in Russia. 1 year under Russian occupa- 
tion. Available summer, 1950. Salary expected about $6,000. Reason for 
change: lack of research facilities. A 3674 


Social Science: Man, 32, married. B.S., M.A., Ph.D. and Post-Doctoral Study. 
Major field of interest is Economics; minor interests are Sociology and American 
Government. 8 years of teaching experience: 4 years of college teaching and 
years in the New York City public school system. Extensive travel in the United 
States and Canada. Publications. Desires professorship in Northern, Eastern, 
or Western college or university. Available in September, 1950. A 3675 


Social Science and History in synthetic and comparative study: Man, 48, for 11 
years professor and chairman of History Dept. in small graduate school has made 
special study of relations of history and social science, with attention to interpre- 
tations of philosophers and others: would now like to undertake organization of 
division or department, with honors undergraduate course and graduate work, 
combining the two fields. Mature scholar, Ph.D., London, study France and 
Germany, Shreve Fellow Princeton, 2 Social Science Research Council fellowships; 
successful teacher, some participation in administration; officer of national pro- 
fessional society; moderate quantity of published work (no textbooks); good 
public relations, visiting lectures, broadcasting, etc.; held previous post 12 years; 
naval service. A 3676 


Social Work: Man, married, 2 children. M.A. in social work, Chicago, and addi- 
tional study, now teaching school of social work, assistant professor, 4 years’ 
experience and 10 years’ social agency experience, some periodical publications; 
desires change for good reason, only to another A.A.S.S.W. accredited school of 
social work. Available about September, 1950. A 3677 


Sociology: Man, married. Ph.D., Columbia. Experience in educational work, 
India, and recently as teacher Central College, lowa, and University of Pennsyl- 
vania: Family, Population, and Rural. Author 2 books. Found in Directory of 
American Scholars and Who's Who in Education. Available September. A 3678 


Sociology: Man, 31, married. B.S., Northwestern University. Graduate work in 
sociology at University of Wisconsin and University of Missouri. A.M. in 
Sociology. All course work and residence completed on Ph.D. 4 years’ univer- 
sity teaching experience in basic courses. Some research experience. Available 
summer or fall, 1950. A 3679 


Sociology: Man, veteran, 28, married, 1 child. M.A., Ph.D. expected August, 
1950, University of Colorado. 2 years’ college teaching experience. Desires 
permanent teaching position fall, 1950. Full credentials sent on request. Frank 
A. Scholfield, 818 University, Boulder, Colorado. 


Sociology: Ph.D. Man, 37. Over 250 quarter hours credit in Social Sciences. 
Family, Theory, Cultural Anthrop., Principles, Social Psych., etc. Also fields 
in Education (M.A.), English (A.B.), General Science, and others. Well quali- 
fied to handle specialized or broad program. Associate professor now employed. 
Available June or September, 1950. Prefer Middle West. A 3680 


Sociology (Regionalism, Marriage, Social Change and Social Structure), Cultural 


Anthropology: Man, 32, married, 3 children. M.A. in Anthropology. Ph.D. 
in Sociology. 2 years’ university teaching; 3 years’ university extension teach- 
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ing, 3 years’ research in Social Science, 6 years’ public relations experience. 
Available September, 1950. A 3681 


Spanish: Man, 32. Completing work on Ph.D., Columbia University. § years in 
Latin America, including study at Latin American university. Teaching experi- 
ence: § years in New York State colleges and 4 years in Latin American schools. 
Available September, 1950. A 3682 


Spanish: Man, 40, married, 1 child. B.A., Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri; 
B.S.Ed., Northwestern University; M.A., and candidate for Ph.D. in June, Latin 
American Studies, University of Texas. Also extensive knowledge of Spanish 
through direct contact with Spanish-speaking people in Puerto Rico, Mexico, and 
Panama. Teaching experience, present soak Guiehent professor. University 
position in California preferred, college position elsewhere acceptable. A 3683 


Spanish: Man, 49. M.A. degree, work on Ph.D. 27 years’ experience; good 
health; 11 years of college teaching; prefer teachers college. Excellent refer- 
ences. Have attended schools in Havana, Mexico, and New Mexico. Speak 
fluently. A 3684 


Spanish: Man, Spanish birth, Latin American training; many years’ college teach- 
ing experience. B.A., M.A. in the United States. Will consider only associate 
or full professorship in large institution. Available June, 1950. A 3685 


Speech: Woman, M.A., Speech and Theater; Ph.D., Religious Drama. Experi- 
enced in teaching theater, speech, and basic communications. Qualified also to 
teach art subjects. A 3686 


Speech: Man, 38, married. Doctorate expected in August, 1950. Formerly 
director of forensics in a large city high school, taught speech in three American 
universities. Publications; member of several honorary and professional organi- 
zations; much experience as commencement and occasional speaker. Desires 
either a teaching position of professorial rank or a department chairmanship. 
Available September, 1950. A 3687 


Speech: Man, 30, married, 1 child. A.B., M.A., and additional graduate study. 
4'/2 years’ college teaching experience. Has taught public speaking, voice and 
diction, group discussion, oral interpretation, radio, and theater history. Ex- 
perience in play direction and debate. Desires position at present rank of assist- 
ant professor, Available in September. A 3688 


Speech and Drama: Man, 28, married, no children. B.S., M.A., and a M.F.A. 
from Yale University’s School of Drama. Five quarters of college teaching ex- 
perience, which includes: play direction; play pees voice and diction; and 

ublic speaking. Has extra-academic as well as academic experience in field. 
eking college or university appointment, preferably west of the or 
Available September, 1950. Excellent references. A 3689 


